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40,000 APPLAUD 
MUSIC OF YALE’S 
GREAT PAGEANT 


Impressive Masque Portrays His- 
torical Development of New 
England from Revolutionary 
Period to To-day—Score Com- 
posed by Members of University 
Faculty—David Stanley Smith, 
Horatio Parker and Seth Bing- 
ham Principal Contributors 





[From a Staff Correspondent] 
TALE BOWL, NEw HAVEN, CONN., 
Oct. 21.—It is but fitting that Yale, 
mother of colleges and men, should be 
father of the monumental creation of 
modern man’s pageantry enacted this 
afternoon by 7800 men, women and chil- 
dren in this huge human-lined bowl 
under the dome of a cloudless sky. A 
rejuvenated art form of mass conscious- 
ness has evolved from this livid pano- 
rama of legend and history—the Sym- 
phonic Spectacle. 
Stripped of its ornate musical vest- 
ments Yale’s bicentennial celebration 
would have been merely a pageant glori- 


fied, a colossal Mardi Gras distinguished 
for originality and lavishness. With its 
rich orchestral band and choral investi- 
ture, bizarre as it is in spots, the mere 
spectacle is transformed into a living 
Idea, proclaiming a message that re- 
sounds to every American center, calling 
for an awakening of the quickened com- 
munity spirit. 

In three hours 40,000 persons wit- 
nessed the sixteen prismatic scenes, por- 
traying in swiftly moving episodes the 
Colonial, Revolutionary and Modern 
periods—representing nine months of 
toil and preparation on the part of Yale’s 
eminent music faculty, headed _ by 
David Stanley Smith, the performers 
comprising choral bodies of the univer- 
sity, New Haven, and_ surrounding 
cities, 1500 school children, civic and 
fraternal organizations and the army of 
volunteers drawn from all ranks of the 
community. The net results are: A new 
feeling of social cohesion—the develop- 
ment of a sense that can hardly remain 
inactive—an impressive theatrical pro- 
duction, and, above all, a remarkable in- 
spirational lesson, not mentioning the 
material results, the prodigious publicity 
for the enterprise of the college and 
municipality. The seeds planted by Ar- 
thur Farwell at New York’s “Caliban” 
are already bearing fruit—but this is a 
story in itself. . 


The Pageant Begins 


A silvery fanfare of trumpet rang out, 
the male chorus sedately responded, an 
orchestra was heard from a celestial dis- 
tance. Unfortunately, the volume of 
William E. Haesche’s introductory was 
wallowed up in the vastness. (We are 
told that the composer utilized old Welsh 
airs to suggest the ancestry of the Yale 
name.) The grass-carpeted field became 
as vivid as an artist’s palette, ablaze with 
the coloring of the rocco costumes. Mr. 
Smith’s score was a noble setting for the 
marriage procession of Margaret Ienkyn, 
founder of the Yale name. Mr. Smith’s 
forces of seventy musicians and some 500 
Singers were seated before a singularly 
Shaped sounding-board, resembling an 
open mouth, about a hundred feet wide 
and with curved deflectors at each end. 
‘his resonator, so we are told, was de- 
vised by Francis Hartman Markoe, mas- 
ter of the Pageant, upon the suggestion 
of Lili Lehmann. Woodwinds were in 
preponderance in the band, unwisely for 
the effect of sonority. In any smaller 
area the unique device would doubtless 
Serve its purpose admirably; as it was 
it fulfilled its duty well, considering that 
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THUEL BURNHAM 


Gifted American Pianist, Who Begins His Third Consecutive Annual Tour of 
America, After Having Established Himself Firmly in Favor with European 


Concert-Goers. (See Page 44) 





no attempt was made for the nuances of 
the concert. 

A horde of untamed aborigines dash 
out howling wildly, probably inspired by 
the dinful plaint of the band musicians, 
who are faithful to the score provided by 
Seth Bingham, organist of the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church of New 
York. Seriously, Mr. Bingham’s work 
was barbarously appropriate for the pic- 
turesque Indian scene and properly re- 
flective of the episode which depicted the 
founding of New Haven, the removal of 
the books from Saybrook, the first com- 
mencement, playing synchronously 
against the animation of colonial life. 


Allegory of the Ocean 


Suddenly the portal aisles feeding the 
stage were streaming with children. 
More came; they overflowed the portals 
and flooded the field like a swarm of 
green, blue and purple paint-daubed ants. 
Three thousand little arms and bodies 
swayed in rhythmic motion symbolizing 
the heaving Atlantic Ocean. Boats guid- 


ed by statuesque girls were piloted 
through the tossing waves to represent 
the passing of the Arts and Sciences 
from the Old World to the New to the 
feet of the infant College. The allegori- 
cal music was poetically treated by Wal- 
ter Ruel Cowles. The little ones were 
trained for their “Song of the Waves” 
by Estelle P. Cushman, assistant music 
supervisor of the public schools. 

For striking dramatic effect we must 
select the simple scene of Nathan Hale’s 
martyrdom. A lonely figure, that of an 
aged woman, stands alone in the great 
arena to watch the file of Redcoats lead 
off the young American. Her back bends 
with woe at the sight. As the distant 
funeral toll peals out she falls, crushed 
with grief. As a psychologic study it is 
worthy of Ibsen! Harry B. Jepson is 
responsible for the stirring accompani- 
ment is to continue indefinitely. We 

Ah, the thunders of cheers for George 
Washington, as the living incarnation of 
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START CAMPAIGN 
TO BOOM MUSIC 
OF rRANCE HERE 


Details of Movement Described 
by the Marquis de Polignac, 
Representative of the French 
Government— Artists and Com- 
positions Never Before Heard 
Here Are to Be Imported— 
Several Prominent Americans 
Give Their Aid to Project. 


RENNAISSANCE of French music 

is to descend upon us; French song- 
birds never before out of the confines of 
the Opéra are already pluming for a 
transatlantic flight; French composers 
whose art is not known here in its pure 
essence are dusting scores and batons; 
French ensembles of an excellence now 
known only by reputation outside of 
France may join the friendly invasion of 
America—in a word, the république is 
about to give us an artistic salute in 


commemoration of the cordial relations 
between the countries. All of the fore- 
going information was given to MUSICAL 
AMERICA by the Marquis de Polignac last 
week, at his suite in the Hotel Plaza. 
The Marquis was sent over by the 
French Government at the time of the 
Allies’ Bazaar in New York last spring. 

“During my stay in this country col- 
lecting data for the government upon 
physical culture training in the public 
schools,” said he, “I heard various opin- 
ions as to the intellectual and artistic 
sympathy between the United States and 
France, especially on music. I thought it 
desirous to acquaint Americans with the 
true French character and resources as 
expressed in its music. Several gentle- 
men here very kindly proved their inter- 
est in a practical way, and as a result 
we have been able to establish a guar- 
antee fund. One of these collaborators is 
Mr. Otto H. Kahn. About the first of 
January the Société des Instruments 
Anciens, under M. Casadesus, will sail 
for America for a three-months concert 
tour. The repertory of this chamber or- 
ganization will permit of some fifteen 
different programs, representing the 
various schools, but, of course, more 
especially the works of our native com- 
posers. Jules Bouchenit, André Hekking, 
Joseph Bonnet, Mme. Gabrielle Gilles 
and probably Mme. Vallin-Pardo, are 
coming this winter. The government 
will also extend its permission to a num- 
ber of other artists—our best. 





No Chauvinistic Ideas 


“We know other nations are already 
familiar with our singers and our 
virtuosi; I know that César Franck, 
d’Indy, Charpentier, Lalo, Debussy and a 
host of others are recognized for their 
worth in America. Now I would like you 
to become as familiar with our inter- 
preters and their interpretations, and in- 
cidentally, some new works that deserve 
the attention of American musicians. I 
could not begin to enumerate the latter. 
Our ‘French Music in America’ move- 
ment is to continue indefinitely. We 
come with no chauvinistic ideas, we sim- 
ply ask an artistic representation with 
Italy, Germany, Russia and the other na- 
tions. Details of management are in the 
hands of Loudon Charlton. Jacques Thi- 
baud and Robert Lortat have already ar- 
rived under the management mentioned. 
In all, some eight other French artists 
will come under our patronage this sea- 
son. This is only a beginning, however 
—our aim is to have America hear all 
of our best representatives in music. 

“Will our artists include the German 
masters in their repertory? Why, yes; 
decidedly yes. You will find our artists 
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HORRORS OF WAR SEAR JACQUES THIBAUD’S SOUL. 











Celebrated French Violinist Returns from Grasp of Cataclysm with a Message of Sympathy—His Experi- 


ences at the Front 


He Declares. 


bape is that about Jacques Thibaud 

which predicates the experience of 
war. It is a subtle, elusive thing, almost 
impervious to analysis, a trait quite in- 
dependent of physical circumstance—a 
sort of mental readjustment, as it were, 
that impinges sharply on the conscious- 
ness which has not been summoned to 
endure in its fullness the stress and bit- 


terness of the age. It is a condition spir- 
itualized and sweetened, never cynical 
or combative. We have felt it in Kreis- 
ler, in Salzédo, in Dalmorés. 

To the physical eye Thibaud appears 
healthier and his normal self more than 
anyone of these on his return from 
abroad. But, even as with them, some- 
thing in him is discernibly enhanced, 
something vital, but intangible, liberated 
as through a potent chemicalization. The 
erstwhile polished artist one now feels 
to be the master of incommensurably 
deeper secrets. 

The violinist had nineteen months of 
the battle line. Then grievous disabil- 
ities brought him to the hospital. He 
had suffered an automobile accident near- 
ly two years earlier, but that was a de- 
tail. He became temporarily as deaf as 
Beethoven from the detonations of the 
new French mortars. Even to-day the 
sight of his right eye is gravely affected. 
As military automobile driver, with the 
serious responsibility of conveying to 
posts of greatest importance many of the 
foremost commanding officers, he man- 
aged to cripple one of his fingers with 
rheumatism, due to exposure. These 
were lesser evils, however, entirely ger- 
mane to his duties and calculated to be 
cheerfully borne. 


On the Scenes of Military Crises 


He was privileged to be with Man- 
oury’s heroes at the Marne; to figure 
at the Aisne; to assist in stemming the 
German tide at Ypres; to behold the 
headlong rush in the Champagne. He 
was at Arras, at Verdun. And through it 
all he passed unscathed, save for tran- 
sient difficulties. 

Then he fell victim to an obvious vicis- 
situde of his position. The car he drove 





overturned and was wrecked and the vio- 
linist was very badly hurt. They sent 


him to Paris, to the leading military 
hospital. 


Internal trouble developed and 




























Jacques Thibaud, the Noted French 





Violinist, as He Appeared 
“Somewhere in France” 
he suffered martyrdom. He was 


weak, haggard, with normal bodily 
functions as inoperative as in a 


very aged and infirm person. 
When he began to mend, they 
discharged him too soon, with 


the result that he soon went back 
for another period of _ surveil- 
lance and treatment. Gradually his 
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paying all homage due the works of the 
German composers. 

“We are especially eager that you hear 
our songs. I know there are a number 





The Marquis de Polignac, Representa- 
tive of the French Government, Who 
Heads the Movement to Bring French 
Artists to America 


of excellent interpreters outside of 
France, but I believe you will be inter- 
ested in the native conception.” 

_The interview was sidetracked for a 
discussion on the song art between the 
Marquis and a keen woman, a writer, 





with Martha Maynard (who is 
permanently identified with the 
movement), and the MUSICAL 
AMERICA interviewer, as listeners. 

“The German lieder—Schubert, Schu- 
mann? Ah!” exclaimed the Marquis, “I 
play them for myself, often!” 

A. H. 





Beatrice Harrison Arrives and Tells of 
Zeppelin Air Raid 


Beatrice Harrison, the ’cellist, arrived 
on the steamship New York from London 
last Monday. Miss Harrison gave a 
graphic account of the Zeppelin raid on 
London on Sept. 2. While she was giv- 
ing a concert for the convalescent Eng- 
lish soldiers at the residence of Lord Des- 
brough the crash of English aircraft 
guns was heard as they brought down the 
attacking Zeppelins. Miss Harrison ap- 
peared with the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra and the London Symphony 
Orchestra for the benefit of convalescent 
soldiers and also at the home of the 
Duchess of Marlborough at a benefit for 
British prisoners in Germany. 





Hofmann Wins Praise in Detroit 


DETROIT, MicH., Oct. 19.—Josef Hof- 
mann won unstinted praise for himself 
for the performance he gave at the Ar- 
cadia Auditorium in Detroit on Tues- 
day evening, Oct. 17, in the second of 
the Philharmonic Course of Concerts. 

Mr. Hofmann’s program was unusual- 
ly well chosen for a popular recital, for 
it gave him opportunity to show the won- 
der of his technique and mastery of in- 
terpretation. His audience was not con- 
tent to hear just the program, but in- 
sisted on encores after each group. 

E. C. B. 





Marcella Craft has been secured by 
the St. Cecilia Club of Boston to partici- 
pate in their performance of the Bach 
Cantata, “Sleepers Wake.” ‘The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra will play the ac- 
companiments, and Chalmers Clifton will 
conduct. 





healthy constitution prevailed and he 
went forth, armed with many solemn 
medical admonitions, grew stout and, be- 
ing favored with nearly a year’s fur- 
lough (till next April, to be precise) 
took up his violin once more, played in 
concert and prepared for his American 
trip. 

He had no easy time securing the es- 
sential passport and sanction. But he 
got both (they had been officially prom- 
ised him months before) and came across 
in company with his wife and Alfred 
Lortat, the pianist, who had also done 
his share of warring for France. Mrs. 
Thibaud had borne her tribulations with 
the stoic fortitude characteristic of con- 
temporary French womanhood. Not 
only her husband, but her father and 
brother had gone out to do battle. 


No Violin for Sixteen Months 


For sixteen months, Thibaud did not 
see a violin. “I kept asking myself,” he 
relates, “whether I had lost all my pro- 
ficiency on the instrument, through in- 




















Thibaud as He Looked on His Arrival 
in New York Last Week 


ability to practise. Judge of my surprise 
when, on finally securing one, I found 
that I could play without trouble, in- 
deed, without any apparent loss of dex- 
terity. But this state of affairs did not 
continue. After two days my long mu- 
sical inactivity had its effect. I lost all 
facility through a sort of reaction and 
had afterwards to exercise diligently in 
order to get back into trim. Fortunate- 
ly, my rheumatic finger did not trouble 
me long, for I am not by nature subject 
to rheumatism. And my deafness—the 
result of a paralyzing nervous shock due 
to the awful concussion and air pressure 
from the guns—lasted only a short while. 
The amazing part of that was that I 
failed for a long time to realize that I 
could not hear. Many of my comrades 
were similarly affected. 


Musical Life of Paris 


“There is to-day plenty of musical ac- 
tivity in Paris. Indeed, except for the 
darkness of the city at night time, life 
is altogether as it used to be, despite the 
prevalence of mourning. 

“Tt is not true that musicians, as a 
whole, are in terrible straits and dis- 
tress. The Colonne and Lamoureux or- 
chestras give concerts on alternate weeks. 
One Sunday Chevillard conducts, the 
next Pierné. 

“And, note well, there is no foolish 
discrimination against composers because 
of their nationality. No reasonable 
Frenchman wishes to be so absurd as 
to belittle the greatness of Germany. 
Who could object to Beethoven, or 
Brahms, or Liszt, or Schumann? How 
could one get along without them, any- 
how? Do you imagine that I could take 
any less joy to-day than formerly in 
performing the Brahms Concerto? Or in 
listening to Wagner? Do you think I 
am any the less willing than before the 


‘No Reasonable Frenchman Wishes to Belittle the Greatness of Germany,” 
“Who Could Object to Beethoven or Brahms or Liszt or Schumann?”’ 


war to admit what I consider to be the 
genius of Strauss? We in France, who 
are fighting to make a recurrence of ex- 
isting conditions impossible for all time, 
realize and appreciate the suffering of 
our enemies no less than our own; we 
feel only too keenly that those opposing 
us are beings of human sentiments fun- 
damentally like our own, with tics 
and connections which are sundered with 
no less anguish and uncomplaining hero- 
ism. 
In Defense of Monteux 


“The recent disturbance here over my 
friend, Mr. Monteux, seems to have 
grown out of misunderstanding and mis- 
representation, and has greatly distressed 
him. As a matter of truth, he never re- 
fused to conduct German music because 
it was German—he is no such narrow- 
minded bigot. Of his willingness to con- 
duct Beethoven, Schumann, Liszt, there 
was never any question. It was thor- 
oughly unfair to him to intimate that he 
consented to direct these masters only be- 
cause they were too remote to have any 
connection with the war. But, he does 
not regard Strauss as equal in genius 
to the greatest German composers, or as 
comparable with Wagner. 

“And, like many other French musi- 
cians, he feels aggrieved against Strauss, 
not through the idea that he signed the 
famous manifesto—which he did not— 
but because, when the composer of ‘Sa- 
lomé’ was conducting something of his 
in Paris a year or so before the war, he 
told the orchestra at a rehearsal that 
‘French musicians would have to be 
driven with bayonets.’ The musicians 
quite naturally took offense at such a 
slur, and complained to the manage- 
ment. They had played under such men 
as Nikisch, Mottl, Weingartner, Richter, 
Hermann Levi, had always won the 
esteem of these illustrious conductors 
and had entertained for them the high- 
est respect. But they resented the in- 
sult of Strauss, as was natural enough. 
It alienated the sympathies of many 
Frenchmen, among them Mr. Monteux. 
Nevertheless, Strauss did receive the 
cross of the Legion of Honor quite as 
Kreisler and many other Teutonic mu- 
sicians had. 

“Now, when Mr. Monteux reached 
America, the very first thing given him 
to conduct was a work of this same 
Strauss. He demurred, but with none of 
the heat and violence they ascribed to 
him. He would unquestionably and cheer- 
fully have conducted ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ 
later, without the slightest remonstrafice, 
had he been able to do some other things 
first. For he was, above all, anxious to 
please a nation which, though neutral, is 
so friendly to his own country. The 
present turn of affairs has deeply grieved 
him.” 

Mr. Thibaud’s pleasure at being back 
in America is not the joy in being far 
from the scene of the conflict. It is 
founded in a very sincere love for the 
country and its people, as well as appre- 
ciation of its artistic advancement over 
former years. His tour is no pleasure 
trip, however. Materially, the war has 
hit the violinist hard, for he had divided 
practically his entire fortune betweer 
investments in northern France, Aus 
tria and Turkey, and it is seriously in 
cumbent upon him to recoup some of his 
losses by dint of hard work before plac- 
ing himself once more at the service of 
his country. 

And, on their part, Americans wil! 
hear a new and greater Thibaud. “Who 
could live through and see what I did,” 
he says, “and yet remain the same? It is 
an awful, a monstrous thing actually to 
behold fellow men, their limbs shot away, 
their eyes out, covered with blood, help- 
less in the grasp of the cataclysm. And 
oh! the infinite sadness of it all!” 

me. FP. 





Sacerdote Assistant Conductor for Chi- 
cago Opera Association 


CHICAGO, Oct. 21—Edoardo Sacerdote, 
well known as vocal master, operatic 
conductor and coach, has been engaged 
by Director Campanini as assistant con- 
ductor for the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion for this season, and his duties have 
already begun with his preparation of 
numerous roéles with leading singers. 
Mme. Nellie Melba was accompanied en 
her latest world’s tour by Mr. Sacerdote 
as conductor and accompanist. 
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(1) The Martyrdom of Nathan Hale, a remarkably effective dramatic moment in the Yale Pageant. 
musicians and chorus of five hundred singers, composer of part of the effective pageant score. 
so striking throughout the production. 
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(2) David Stanley Smith, Master of the Music, who directed the band of eighty 
(3) Three Colonial dames. This snapshot cannot do justice to the brilliant color effect 
A pre-pageant view of the colorful mediaeval marriage procession. (5) Yetta Dorothea Geffen in the garb of the civil war period scenes. 


(6) A rehearsal of 1500 public school children under Assistant Supervisor of Music, Estelle Cushman, for their “Song of the Waves” in the Ocean Allegory, one of the most brilliant 
episodes of the drama. (7) Francis Hartman Markoe, Master of the Pageant and writer of the overwhelming War and Peace Allegory, the music of which was composed by 
Dr. Horatio Parker, Dean of the University’s Music Faculty 


40,000 APPLAUD 
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the Father of our Country, appears on 
prancing steed to visualize his historic 
visit to Old Eli! 
Horatio Parker’s Work 

Gruesome dwarfed figures, headless, of 
blood-hue creep out The brass and 
lunged group under the resonator voice 
the horror of the War Terrors—and we 
know we have reached the allegory pre- 
pared by Dean Horatio W. Parker. 
Whirling around the formless blood clots 
spin in their fantastic war frenzy, like 


Boito’s Spirit That Denies, squeaking, 
struggling and shrieking. Parkerian in- 
tensity mirrors the orgy. An appeal 
above cries out from the chorus. Women 
stalk out with their offerings to the dis- 
tressed country, their sons and lhus- 
bands. Finally they emerge in the raven 
garb of bereavement. Singers and 
musicians pour out their desolation. 
(“That is too much!” half sobs a woman 
behind me.) Most of the fine figures of 
Mr. Parker’s work were lost in the im- 
mensity, but his bold, scarlet strokes con- 
veyed his meanings in unmistakable lan- 
guage. 

To attempt to detail all the scenes 
would consume many pages of precious 
white paper. Let us simply mention that 
rapid melting of New England austerity 
when straggling companies of real Blue 
and Gray veterans pictured the death 
and burial of Theodore Winthrop (a Yale 
graduate and the first Northern officer to 


fall in the Civil War). The pitifully 
weak piping of the old soldier’s fife in an 
ancient marching tune was no less im- 
pressive than the martial scores of the 
bands. Every person in the Bowl arose 
to cheer that procession. And do not let 
us forget the absurd burial of the hated 
mathematician, Euclid; nor the resplen- 
dent Hoop Skirt Prom. Some captivat- 
ing dance music (polka, lancers and glide 
waltz) came from the pen of William 
E. Haesche for this gay Prom. To the 
panic of the timid ones, the Yale Bat- 
tery furnished its own echoing accom- 
paniment. 

For the majestic climax Yale appeared 
on a chariot with Light and Truth, fol- 
lowed by the Bicentennial Procession of 
her graduates and all her departments. 
Thirty figures symbolic of Yale’s off- 
spring descend from the portals to greet 
her while Director Smith’s choirs re- 
joice in a fugue on “Adestes Fidelis.” 


Mr. Markoe, Yale, ’06, is an unassum- 
ing man of thirty-two years, a musician 
and an erudite authority upon all mat- 
ters concerning pageantry. He produced 
the Oxford, England, Historical Pag- 
eant, prepared the Masque for the King’s 
Coronation in 1911, directed the United 
South Africa Celebration in Capetown. 

“But never in my life,” he said to us 
in the venerable old manor housing the 
celebration’s executive force, “have I as- 
sisted in a spectacle on these propor- 
tions.” We had not the heart to fatigue 
this overworked young man further, after 
gleaning from him his appreciation of 
the co-operative sympathy of the pag- 
eant workers. 

One point seems definitely settled: Fu- 
ture pageant-makers will not fail to turn 
to the text-books of the Yale-New Haven 
Durbar and New York’s “Caliban” and 
provide similar musical burnishments. 

ALFRED HUMAN. 
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BENDIX AS CONDUCTOR 
OF COAST ORCHESTRA 


Chosen Director of San Francisco 
People’s Philharmonic— 
Local Concerts 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Oct, 22, 1916. 


[By Telegraph to Musical America] 
AN FRANCISCO, Oct. 22.—The Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra announces that 
Max Bendix has been engaged as its con- 


ductor. 
The opening concert of the Sokoloff 


Orchestra is indefinitely postponed. 








SAN FRANcIScO, Oct. 16. — Mischa 
Elman appeared in Scottish Rite Audi- 
torium yesterday and the preceding Sun- 
day under the management of Will L. 
Greenbaum, presenting characteristic 
programs in his usual manner. On 
Tuesday evening Elman played for the 
Berkeley Musical Association in Harmon 
Gymnasium before an audience of more 
than 2,500 persons. This was the sea- 


son’s opening event of the Berkeley as- 
sociation of which Julius Rehn Weber is 
the secretary. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugo Mansfeldt com- 
pleted their concert series in the Hotel 
St. Francis last Thursday evening with 
a Liszt program. They gave two-piano 
performances of the Preludes and the 
E Flat Concerto and each played a solo 
group. Walter Anthony lectured on 
Liszt and his works. 

Clarence Eddy is giving a series of 
organ recitals in the First Presbyterian 
church, Oakland, assisted by Alice 
Davies, violinist. 

Mrs. Robert J. Nicholls, soprano, Rob- 
ert Burton, baritone, and Gyula Ormay, 
pianist, assisted Gerda Wismer Hofmann 
in a dramatic recital at Sorosis Hall last 
Thursday evening. 

The engagement of Gertrude Max, a 
prominent young pianist and composer, 
to Albert Lang, a wealthy business man 
of this city, has been announced. 

Myrtle Claire Donnelly, soprano, Stan- 
islas Bem, ’cellist, and Uda Waldrop, 
pianist, recently gave a concert for the 
San Mateo Musical Association. 

Zhay Clark, the harpist, has been play- 
ing at a series of lectures given by 
Charles Keeler, the poet. 

William Carruth and Alexander Stew- 
art gave an organ and violin recital at 
The Abbey, in Oakland, yesterday after- 
noon. 

Edwin Lemare is supervising the in- 
stallation of the new organ in the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. The work will be 
completed in about two months. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 





NEWARK FESTIVAL CHANGES 





Artists and Programs Now to Be Chosen 
by Board of Directors 


NEwaARK, N. J., Oct. 15.—The Newark 
Music Festival Association has been or- 
ganized and established under a new 
constitution. Hereafter the board of 
directors will be made up of representa- 
tives from the three divisions of the 
Festival Association: Three members 
chosen from the guarantors and patrons, 
three from the chorus and three from the 
advisory committee. 

At the end of each year six directors 
will retire and six newly elected mem- 








HEMPEL URGES THE PRESIDENT 
TO STRIVE FOR WORLD PEACE 








Photo by Bain News Service 


Frieda Hempel, Photographed Aboard Ship at Her Arrival in New York 


RIEDA HEMPEL, the noted soprano, 

of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, arrived last Sunday on the Nor- 
wegian-American liner Bergensfjord 


after a summer in Berlin and Switzer- 
land. 

Miss Hempel spoke of the shortage of 
food in Germany, which resulted in mak- 
ing the German woman more “thin and 
elegant.” 

“If I could only get a personal audi- 
ence with President Wilson,” said Miss 


Hempel, “I would tell him that now is 
the most acceptable time for him to offer 
to mediate the differences between the 
warring nations. It is useless to deny 
that we in Germany are sick of the war 
and all its horrible consequences, and we 
believe that our enemies are just as 
weary of it. Now is the time for Mr. 
Wilson to use his good offices to bring 
about peace.” 

Miss Hempel will give a number of 
concerts prior to the opening of the 
Metropolitan Opera season. 





SAN JOSE ORGANISTS UNITE 





Branch of American Guild Formed— 
Concert of Chamber Music 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Oct. 11.—The petition 
of local organists for a branch of the 
Northern California Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists has been 
granted. The following officers have been 
appointed: Warren D. Allen, sub-dean; 
Myrte Shafer, secretary, and Walter B. 
Kennedy, treasurer. There are eleven 
organists in the local branch, and plans 
are being made for a series of free or- 
gan recitals to be given during the winter. 


were assisted by Chester Herold, tenor, 
and Ruth Esther Cornell, pianist and ac- 
companist. The Schumann Quintet, de- 
served special mention. 

Mr. De Lorenzo displayed his virtu- 
osity in Paganini’s “La Campanella,” and 
was obliged to add an encore. Miss Cor- 
nell’s artistic accompaniments for both 
soloists added much to the enjoyment of 
an appreciative audience. M. M. F. 





Evan Williams Opens Concert Course 
in Sioux City 

Sioux City, Oct. 19—The Sioux City 

Concert Course was opened most au- 

spiciously last evening at the Audi- 


DAMROSCH BEGINS 
SYMPHONY SEASON 


Mozart, Bach and Beethoven Pro- 
gram New York Orchestra’s 
First Offering 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Walter Damrosch, Conductor, A&olian 
Hall, afternoon, Oct. 22. The program: 


Symphony in D (Kéchel 385) Mozart 
(first time at these concerts); Sinfonia 
from the Cantata “Domenica Quasimodo- 


* geniti,’” and Arioso from the Cantata, 


“Ich stah’ mit einem Fuss im Grabe,” 
Bach; Symphony No. 6, “Pastoral,” Bee- 
thoven. 





Had Mr. Damrosch begun his season 
with one of the greater Mozart symphon- 
ies his program last Sunday afternoon 
would have been as deleciable in musical 
content as it was well proportioned and 
balanced. Unfortunately, the seldom- 
heard D Major (even the indefatigable 
conductor of the New York Symphony 
had never done it before) is, apart from 
a few mildly diverting moments, extreme- 
ly empty and trivial. It was not a labor 
of love to Mozart, who was very 
busy with the production of his “Ent- 
fiihrung” at the time his father ordered 
him to write a symphony for a festival 
which the Haffner family were to hold 
in Salzburg. He went about the task 
in sufficiently bad grace and at that 
largely to secure his unwilling parent’s 
consent to his marriage. In two weeks 
the thing was finished, though in a form 
somewhat different from what he had 
originally intended and for the time be- 
ing, at least, the composer had small 
use for it. It is no weaker than a num- 
ber of other lesser symphonies of his, 
but none the more edifying for that rea- 
son. The fact that it is largely of a fes- 
tive nature did not serve to justify the 
ponderous and inelegant performance ac- 
corded it last Sunday. 

Matters mended, however, with Sam 
Franko’s admirable arrangements of the 
interludes from Bach’s 42d and 156th 
cantatas. The wealth of divine inspira- 
tion lurking in the three hundred odd 
cantatas of the master of masters re- 
mains largely unsuspected, all the more 
(alas!) as we have in New York no 
adequate facilities for the efficient per- 
formance of these works. Conductors 
are overlooking many priceless gems in 
ignoring the instrumental introductions 
and interludes wherewith Bach enriched 
these compositions which his churchly 
duties compelled him to turn out so 
prodigally. The orchestral répertoire 
would profit wonderfully by their more 
frequent incorporation on programs, 
since even after two centuries so much of 
Bach is undiscovered territory. 

The first of the sinfonias in question 
is quite an elaborate composition, deli- 
cious in its contrasts of broad, sonorous 
periods with a_ section of arch and 
dainty humor, charming dialogues and 
amusing sequences of scherzando figures. 
Over a solid organ continuo it is carried 
to a thrilling climax. Mr. Franko’s edit- 
ing of the instrumentation has been ef- 
fective in this as well as in the second, 
the key of which he raised a tone. This 
last is of simpler organization—a broad 
arioso, a melody as wondrously noble, re- 
poseful, but deeply felt as the familiar 
air on the G string, to which some of its 
phrases bear a close resemblance. It 
should become a favorite. Sunday’s au- 
dience seemed overjoyed with the two 
numbers, both of which were well played. 

Mr. Damrosch gave a generally con- 
tenting reading of the “Pastoral.” The 
brook movement was poetic, even if the 
performance as a whole was not one of 
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will be submitted by the organization’s 
musical director, C. Mortimer Wiske, 
who has formerly had a predominating 
share in the decisions concerning such 
matters. 


servatory of Music. This organization 
is composed of Nicola De Lorenzo, first 
violin; Benjamin F. King, second violin; 
Marjory Marckres Fisher, viola, and 
F. M. Jordan, ’cello. Last evening they 




















offered by the tenor. There was a gen- 
erous patronage, and last night’s audi- 
ence showed a great improvement in the 
musical interest here which has been 
recently awakened. Robert Yale Smith 








unfortunately nearly always induces. 
The tempi at all events were not unduly 
lethargic. The storm held forth quite 
stirringly. 

A few changes have been made in the 
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CONCERT BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
115 East 53d Street, New York 


Henry T. Finck, etc. Enrollment in all branches, Sept. 21 to 
Oct. 2. 31 years of continuously successful results. More prominent In- 


structors and Graduates than any other American Conservatory. 


Address Secretary, 126 and 128 West 79th St., New York City 


— 


Will receive a limited number of pupils 


Vocal Studio: 
101 West 78th Street Tel. 7648 Schuyler 


Specialist in low breathing and diction 


FR ANCIS ROGERS Contralto Incorporated in 1885 and chartered in 1891 by Special Act of Congress. : 
* (JEANNETTE M. THURBER, Founder and President) 
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To Robert Edmund Jones's Pic- 
torial Effects Are Answerable 
Nine-tenths of the Effective- 
ness and Appeal of Nijinsky’s 
Choreographic Representation 
of Strauss’s “Till Eulen- 
spiegel”°—An Admirable Per- 
formance by the Diaghileff 
Ballet Russe 


IJINSKY’S much deferred choreo- 

graphic embodiment of Strauss’s 
“Till Eulenspiegel” was brought to light 
by the Diaghileff troupe for the first time 
anywhere at the Manhattan Opera House 
last Monday night. Before proceeding to 
an inquiry touching its artistic aspects 
and elements, it becomes necessary to 
chronicle the fact of its patent success In 
the eyes of Monday’s audience, which by 
its applause both during and after the 
performance, left the responsible parties 
in no doubt as to the facile appeal of 
their creation. The répertoire of the 
Russian ballet stands enriched by an item 
that, through its pictorial originality and 
extraordinarily fanciful contrivance, 
should infuse into it a new strength and 
freshen it with a considerably needed 
touch of variety. Since “Petrouchka” 
the company has accomplished nothing 

visually imaginative and arresting, 
though this assertion must not be under- 
stood as implying any artistic com- 
parison between the two conceits. As a 
matter of fact they are entirely diver- 
gent in aim and method. 

The inception of the “Eulenspiegel’ 
scheme on the part of Mr. Nijinsky while 
a prisoner of war in Austria and its pur- 
suance with the fullness of the composer’s 
sanction is a twice-told tale that need 
not be further rehearsed at this juncture. 
Strauss was never notoriously averse to 
increasing his stores of revenue and every 
presentation of a tone poem, whether for 
dancing purposes or for the ordinary 
symphonic edification, diverts to his 
pocket a little sum not to be despised in 
1 day when war loans have to be raised. 
But, on the other hand, if symphonic 
works must need to undergo the 
process of palpitant “interpretation” 
through the dance and mimetic strategy 
generally, better far to subject to the 
treatment compositions so avowedly pro- 
grammatic that the external import of 
the musical suggestions cannot be mis- 
taken. 

“Till Eulenspiegel” is, of course, 
abundantly delineative and graphic in 
this fashion. Strauss never openly 
avouched the sequence of incidents that 
it obviously recites. But he confirmed 
it tacitly by not refuting Franz 
Wiillner’s program which has been the 
accepted one for nearly two decades; and 
he affirmed it anew by freely endorsing 
Mr. Nijinsky’s choreographic scheme 
which follows the approved scenario in 
practically every detail. Indeed, those 
who so choose can defend the stage trans- 
lation of the tone poem on the ground 
that the composer’s original intentions 
with respect to the Eulenspiegel legend 
were operatic. ° 


Swiftness of Action 


That the intimate codrdination of mu- 
sical effect and stage action existing in 
the other offerings of the Russian ballet 
should be duplicated with entire felicity 
in Strauss’s sharply defined orchestral 
rondo was naturally to be expected. No 
unexceptionable musical subtleties barred 
the way to this end. The bustling crowd 
of mediaeval burghers, the sudden irrup- 
tion of Till in their midst, the deception 
of the brotherhood of monks, the fooling 
f a professional conclave, the appre- 
hending of Owlglass, his execution and 
eventual resurgence fall easily upon each 
other with the march of the coincident 
tonal episodes. The movement is often 
too swift to evoke a proper appreciation 
and interest in some particular phases of 
incident; but that is another question. 

Beyond a doubt nine-tenths of the ef- 
fectiveness and quick appeal of “Till 
Eulenspiegel” last Monday were attrib- 
utable neither to the music of Strauss, the 
choreography of Mr. Nijinsky nor yet 
the animated representation supplied by 
the Diaghileff dancers headed by Nijins- 
ky himself. Credit for these devolves 
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A Scene from “Petrouchka” as Performed by the Diaghileff Ballet—M. Nijinsky and Lydia Lopoukova 


upon Robert Edmund Jones, whom Mr. 
Nijinsky, with marvelously good judg- 
ment, selected to execute the pictorial side 
of the enterprise. Now the young Amer- 
ican’s feats in the costuming of “Caliban” 
last May and in adorning the unhappy 
“Happy Ending” last August are well 
remembered by the generality and are 
particularly hallowed in the recollections 
of those that espouse the modernistic 
ideal of color and impression. But in the 
Straussian ballet he has transcended his 
previous accomplishments in audacity of 
conception as well as unexampled novelty 
—and felicity—of effect. An astounding 
congeries of forms and colors assails the 
eye, configurations indeterminate, gro- 
tesque, impossible, figments of an imagi- 
nation enchained by some ludicrous night- 
mare, as it were, but engrossing and ap- 
propriate beyond belief. A _ species of 
whimsicality run riot sets before the 
astonished vision a mediaeval town that 
never was in any age and laves it in 
nocturnal blue touched with a few 
shafts of crepuscular light which il- 
luminates the inverted cornucopia roofs 
of tiny houses tilted at crazy angles 
and suggesting for all the world 
sheafs of sky-rockets. A wonder-town 
in a wonderland! The costumes in 
color and wild exaggeration suggest 
many in “Caliban.” The personages 
might have stepped out of some Volks- 
buch of the Middle Ages. But there is 
no suggestion of coloristic disharmony 
with the somber scenic frame; and the 
light on the figurants is magical. “Eu- 
lenspiegel” is the masterpiece of nobody 
as incontestably as of Mr. Jones. It was 


his contribution primarily that captivated 
the audience. 
Enactment of the Tone-Poem 


For the rest, the enactment of the 
tone-poem will be found by those who 
can survey it with the calmness neces- 
sary to evaluate in their just propor- 
tions its component factors to illustrate 
once more the sound principle that mat- 
ters conceived for imaginative acceptance 
lose their most precious and essential 
character when bodied forth in the trap- 
pings of concrete circumstance. In Till 
Strauss has limmed with diabolical in- 
genuity of characterization a sort of 
Mephistophelian Robin Goodfellow. A 
fairly towering figure before the mental 
vision, he dominates the whole plan of 
action, an epic personage of a sort. In 
his stage incarnation, he flits nimbly 
through the rapidly changing panorama, 
a mere amiable and mercurial little 
body, consummating school-boy pranks. 
And, though the action manifestly inher- 
ent in the score is unfolded, the literal 
result is inconceivably paltry contrasted 
with the Rabelaisian comedy which, in 
the concert hall enacts itself on the illimi- 
table stage of the imagination. The spirit 
of the original has vanished for all the 
showy medieval accouterments. The 
theatrical ending with the hanging of 
Till and the naive suggestion of his per- 
petuity in the popular mind is a pitiful 
makeshift, an unconvincing compromise. 

Anselm Goetz] gave a performance of 
the tone-poem that sufficed unto the event 
but would scarcely have been acclaimed 
as brilliant or dramatically elastic and 


free in the concert hall. Before “Eulen- 
spiegel” Mr. Monteux held the baton and 
gave the first American performance of 
Schumann’s “Papillons” postponed from 
the preceding Friday because of Miss 
Lopokova’s illness. To a very badly or- 
chestrated version of Schumann’s lovely 
miniatures were executed ridiculous 
caperings by a Pierrot and some girls in 
crinoline (with wings, for a puerile simu- 
lation of butterflies) quite as stupid and 
pointless as those of “Les Sylphides” 
(which contributed its discarded settings 
for the act) and that bore about as much 
relation to Schumann’s work as _ to 
Kuhnau’s “Bible Sonatas.” 

The rest of the bill was devoted to the 
“Spectre de la Rose” and “Sheherazade” 
in the last of which Nijinsky appeared. 
For his lively performance of FEulen- 
spiegel (his first appearance this season) 
he was much applauded. 

Repetitions of familiar ballets and re- 
vivals of “Petrouchka,” “Thamar” and 
“Cleopatra” constituted the bills of the 
previous week. Last Tuesday night 
“L’Aprés midi d’un Faune,” with Ni- 
jinsky, was scheduled for its first pres- 
entation. By. F. 


“Afro-American Folk Songs” was in- 
terestingly discussed by Margaret H. 
Millward on Oct. 20 at Public School No. 
28, New York. 





Myrtle Elvyn, the pianiste, and Henri 
Scott, the basso of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, will give a joint recital) 
in Dayton, O., Dec. 3. 
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AMERICAN SOPRANO MAKES HER DEBUT 


“Miss Llora Hoffman, a young American Soprano, made her American debut in a song 
recital yesterday afternoon at AZolian Hall. She possesses a really beautiful natural organ, 
of much purity and a good deal of sensuous charm. She accomplished her best singing yes- 
terday in her German group—songs by Schumann, Dvorak, Schwab and Grieg.”—New 
York Tribune, Oct. 19, 1916. 

MISS HOFFMAN HAS BEAUTIFUL VOICE 


“A soprano new to this city gave a recital in AXolian Hall yesterday afternoon. -The 
singer was Llora Hoffman, a comely, attractive young woman. Whether it was the expecta- 
tion of participating in the discovery of a new musical star, or listening to an enticing pro- 
gram, the recital announcement attracted a large and fashionable audience. She made her 
best impression in the lieder by Schumann, Dvorak, Schwab and Grieg. She possesses a 
beautiful voice, rich in color, fresh in quality and broad in range.”—-New York American, 
Oct. 19, 1916. 





LLORA HOFFMAN’S ART 


“Song recitals in Holian Hall are cut so much on the same pattern that anything really 
new or different is apt to arouse the reviewer to unrestrained enthusiasm. The two out- 
standing features of Llora Hoffman’s New York debut yesterday afternoon were that she 
had a good voice and that she knew how to interpret songs. In this day of near art that is 
high praise indeed. Miss Hoffman came to New York unheralded, and modestly presented 
a very short program, consisting of only three groups of songs. But nothing further was 
needed to prove her a real artist, one whom it is a pleasure to welcome to the concert field. 
It would be idle to analyze Miss Hoffman’s recital in detail, for she did everything well. 
There were songs in German by Schumann, Dvorak, Schwab and Grieg, a French group 
by Louis Aubert, closing with the familiar Louise aria, and modern American compositions 
by Lang, Whelpley, Rummell, Kramer, Branscombe and Frank Bibb, her accompanist. As 
an encore, Miss Hoffman sang Linn Seiler’s brilliant ‘Burst of Melody.’”—New York 
Evening Mail, Oct. 19, 1916. 

MISS HOFFMAN’S RECITAL 


‘Miss Hoffman’s voice has power and range, and when it is heard at its best, its quality 


is admirable. Miss Hoffman sang with sincerity and without affectation.”—New York 
Times, Oct. 19, 1916. 





A NEW SOPRANO 


“Miss Llora Hoffman, a soprano singer, made what was announced as her American | 
debut in a song recital in AXolian Hall yesterday afternoon. Miss Hoffman disclosed a 
delightfully fresh voice and sang with earnestness through a taxing program.”—New York 
Globe, Oct. 19, 1916. 
LLORA HOFFMAN’S DEBUT 


“From Paris, in a gown of filmy white and turquoise panels, Llora Hoffman made a 
Flora’s Holiday of her matinee in Holian Hall yesterday. She sang in French several 
‘Rimes Tendres’ of Louis Aubert, and the principal air of Louise. Her high, sweet soprano 
was best in Whelpley’s “The Nightingale Has a Lyre of Gold,’ encored among English 
pieces.”—New York Evening Sun, Oct. 19, 1916. 





Exclusive Management | 


MAURICE & GORDON FULCHER Miss Hoffman's Second New York Appearance 


with the Barrere Little Symphony Hi 
8 gc aa October 31st, Cort Theater / 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

A curious and somewhat sentimental 
situation developed at the Manhattan 
Opera House on the opening of the sea- 
son by the Russian Ballet. 

The audience was large but somewhat 
mixed, although “Society,” the musical, 
artistic, as well as business worlds, were 
well represented. 

But no such gathering of well-known 
and prominent people had come together 
in that opera house since Hammerstein 
packed his grip and migrated to his 
vaudeville Emporium on Forty-second 
Street and Broadway. 

And there he sat in a box, in all the 
glory of his whitening hair, receiving 
fully as much attention as the Ballet 
itself. 

It was impossible to refrain from con- 
juring up memories of his opera seasons. 

Otto H. Kahn, who represented the 
enemy, in the shape of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was also very much in 
evidence. 


The conversation, I noticed, turned to 
the veteran manager, and all he had 
meant in New York operatic affairs. 
Even the new ballet, “Sadko,” was al- 
most ignored, between the acts. 

It was an interesting phase of New 
York public sentiment. Here was a man 
who has been in the limelight for years, 
about whom any amount of scandal has 
crowded, and yet, with it all, there was 
undeniable sympathy, that he should sit 
there, in a house that he created, to wit- 
ness a performance of a ballet under the 
auspices of the Metropolitan and show- 
ing, in spite of his advancing years, 
wonderful vitality, indeed, vigor. 

I think the sympathetic feeling arose 
from the fact that New Yorkers recog- 
nize not merely that Oscar Hammer- 
stein had presented several seasons of 
interesting operas, as well as given us 
some artists of great distinction, whom 
we might otherwise not have heard, but 
that it was due to his efforts, and par- 
ticularly to his competition, that the 
management of the Metropolitan woke 
up and got out of the rut into which it 
had fallen. 

Thus, general public opinion seems to 
be that New York owes Oscar Hammer- 
stein a certain debt-of good will. 

Then there is undeniably the sympathy 
for a man who more or less staked his 
all and had to throw up his hands. 

There is, too, the popular admiration 
for anyone who, in spite of opposition 
and, indeed, disaster, still keeps up his 
courage and declares his intention of 
going ahead again, when the time comes. 

As to whether, should Mr. Hammer- 
stein ever venture into the operatic field 
igain, public sympathy would manifest 

self in the shape of active support, is 
another matter. 

New Yorkers have been known in 
years past to have had so much sym- 
pathy for a manager that they forgot to 
come to his performances. The late 
Henry E. Abbey, formerly of the Metro- 
politan, is a case in point. 

ok *x * 


The Manhattan had been tastefully 
redecorated, so that it looked warm and 
inviting and, in a measure, dispelled the 
taint that has been put upon it by the 
prize fights and wrestling contests our 
good friend, Andreas Dippel, injected 
there. 

The general agreement seemed to be 
that the acoustic of the house is certain- 
ly better than that at the Century. 


Through such discussion as I heard 
there ran a vein of regret that the Man- 
hattan has not a more central location. 

And there also was a feeling that 
when Hammerstein went out we missed 
something, and that we have missed it 
ever since. 

Perhaps the “something” could be de- 
fined as works of the more intimate char- 
acter, for which the large auditorium and 
stage of the Metropolitan are unsuited. 

A notable feature of the evening was 
that nobody referred to the non-appear- 
ance of Nijinsky, who had been an- 
nounced for the opening, but was com- 
pelled to defer his appearance, owing to 
a sprained ankle, won at a rehearsal. 

* * * 

I noticed that the program announced 
that the music for “Le Spectre de la 
Rose” was by “C. M. de Weber.” 

Krause, the veteran editor of the 
Abendblatt of the New York Staats- 
Zeitung, is reported to have said that 
they turned the great German composer 
into a Frenchman on the program, as 
otherwise Monteux, the new conductor 
of the orchestra, would have thrown up 
his job, as he had announced his refusal 
to play any music by a living German. 

So to placate Monteux they “Frenchi- 
fied” Carl Maria von Weber into C. M. de 
Weber! Gee Whiz! 

* * * 

Reminds me of a happening years ago 
of a similar character. 

It was at the time, over thirty years 
ago, when von Biilow, the great director, 
writer, musician and pianist, was in 
New York. 

In the course of an interview in the 
New York Sun, von Biilow berated the 
Germans for being altogether too heavy, 
too set. This, he said, was due to the 
fact that they drank altogether too much 
beer and ate too much heavy food, espe- 
cially wurst, sauerkraut, etc., etc. 

The Germans rose up in indignation, 
salamanders were held at the Arion, and 
especially at the Liederkranz, presided 
over by the late William Steinway, then 
in his prime. 

Steinway was, no doubt, only too 
happy to preside, as von Biilow was not 
playing the Steinway piano. 

Amid great excitement von Biilow was 
denounced uproariously, repeatedly and 
persistently and, in defiance of him, more 
beer was consumed than ever. 

All of which was duly reported in the 
press. 

Von Biilow, in anger, while here 
changed his name to “de Biilow,” as if 
he were a Frenchman. 

To appreciate the deadly intent of 
this you must understand that it all hap- 
pened just after the great Franco-Prus- 
sian War of 1870, when feeling between 
the two nationalities ran very high. 

* * a” 

Writing of the Manhattan Opera 
House reminds me that some very good 
concerts every Sunday night are being 
given there by the Managing and Pro- 
ducing Company, of which Alexander 
Kohn is the general manager. 

There is an orchestra of seventy, un- 
der the competent direction of Oscar 
Spirescu. Artists of distinction have 
been appearing and will appear, among 
others Gabrilowitsch, Jacques Thibaud, 
Harold Bauer, Mischa Elman, Pablo 
Casals, Irving Berlin and others. 

We cannot have too much good music, 
especially at popular prices, on Sunday 
evening, when the average New Yorker 
does not know what to do with himself 
and, “probably” having been to church 
in the morning, is indisposed to go again 
in the evening, and so his soul tends 
lightly either to the movies or to a reck- 
less dissipation in the way of penny ante. 

* * om 


So Caruso is back with his good friend, 
Gatti, and they brought along with them 
de Luca, the baritone, who will get a 
fine chance again to show us what a 
splendid artist he is, for one of his most 
notable réles is known to be in “Les 
Pécheurs de Perles,” which, you know, 
is to be given on the first night of the 
operatic season. 

I have always doubted the wisdom 
of giving a novelty or a work that 
has not been performed for a long time, 
on the opening night, which differs from 
all other nights of the operatic season, 
in the sense that it is the night when 
society meets, after the long vacation, 
friendships are renewed, while every- 
body is more or less eager to welcome old 
favorites on the stage, but does not want 
to be disturbed by having to use up gray 
matter over a new work. 

That is the night, too, which, being an 
event for which ten thousand people 
want to get in and there is only room for 
four thousand causes the price of seats 
to go soaring. 

On that night thousands pay any price 
to get in, so as to be “of it” and “in it” 
socially, who would not give up the reg- 
ular price of admission on any other 
night. 
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Claude Debussy, the most completely original path-breaker in music 
between Richard Wagner and Arnold Schoenberg. 





Some time ago I told you that certain 
great artists need no press agent. 

Of these Caruso is a distinguished ex- 
ample. 

What press agent could have heralded 
his coming as much as he did himself 
by means of a light blue suit, a two 
months’ old moustache and the story 
about the destruction of some neighbors’ 
chickens, who had kept him awake, while 
he was on his beautiful estate near Flor- 
ence. 

Why, the reporters positively gasped 
with eagerness to give the world the 
news of the moustache, blue suit and the 


chickens. Every paper had a column 
about it! 
I do not, however, think that they 


got the chicken story correctly. 

As I have heard it, Caruso was ad- 
vised by his physician to take more ex- 
ercise and not to eat a good meal or take 
even a modest glass of Chianti till he 
had killed a bird, hunting. 


So, in order to carry out the orders of 
his doctor, Caruso kept a large number 
of chickens, and whenever he wanted a 
— or a lunch opened the window and 

red. 


Incidentally, also, the world’s greatest 
tenor has announced his coming by draw- 
ing a caricature of himself for some of 
the daily papers, all of which is very, 
very clever. advertising. 


* * * 


Signor Gatti has forestalled any pos- 
sible criticism with regard to his com- 
pany by stating very frankly that it is 
almost impossible to get singers to-day in 
Europe. 

As for the men, they are not exempt 
from military service and cannot leave. 


As for the women, they simply don’t 
want to come and risk losing their lives 
through an attack by a submarine. 

Indeed, it is an open secret that had 
the exploits of the U-53 reached Europe 
before Caruso and Gatti sailed, they 
might not be with us to-day. 

And pray, who could blame them! 


So that she may not be forgotten and 
also to prove her capacity to keep in the 
limelight along with the rest of them 
and the best of them, Geraldine Farrar, 
who is in Chicago rehearsing “K6nigs- 
kinder” and visiting one-night stands, 
under the management of C. A. Ellis, in 
“Carmen,” has announced, to use her 
own words, “a new ambition.” 

In order that I may not offend her 
many over-sensitive friends, I prefer to 
let the ever-tactful W. B. Chase of the 
Evening Sun describe what the “new am- 
bition” is. According to him: 

“The prima donna, who was married 
early in the year to Lou Tellegen, the 
actor, would not give up opera, she said, 
but there are other things in life than 
the plaudits of the public. 

“*T want to try everything once,’ she 
told the interviewer, with a smile that 
spoke volumes of the hopes of a happily 
married woman.” 

* * * 

According to a cartoon in the New 
York Globe, the boyhood ambition of 
Walter Damrosch, well-known conductor 
of the New York Symphony, distin- 
guished composer, musician, publicist and 
also at one time conductor of the Ora- 
torio Society, etc., etc., etc., was to be 
a blood-thirsty pirate, with three or four 
pistols stuck in his belt. 

In the cartoon he is depicted as laying 
down the law to two of his desperate 
companions. 

But why did the cartoonist make one 
of his desperadoes look like Louis C. 
Elson of the Boston Advertiser. 

What has Elson done that he should 
merit this distinction? 
- + + 

A propos de Damrosch, I see that he 
is going to give some extra concerts at 
Carnegie Hall, which I think is more 
suited for orchestral performances any- 
way. 

£olian Hall, where the Symphony So- 
ciety has been for some time, is admir- 
able for recitals, chamber music and 
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small orchestral yey: but 
scarcely large enough for a big orches- 
tra. 


It seems the irony of fate that Dam- 
rosch should go back to Carnegie Hall 
for a few concerts, when Carnegie Hall 
was really built for him, though now it 
is the home of the hated rival, the New 
York Philharmonic. 


*x* * * 


Did you notice in the announcements 
of the concerts that the Boston Sym- 
phony is to give in New York, under 
Muck, that there will be no soloists? 

You may remember at the time Josef 
Hofmann had his memorable run-in with 
the good Doctor that I told you that 
Muck never did approve of soloists at 
a symphony concert for various reasons. 

Hofmann, you know, took issue with 
Muck on the ground that he considered 
the eminent soloist had the right of way, 
whereas, it seems that the great German 
conductor considered the soloist at a sym- 
phony concert to be a case of musical 
appendicitis, which was best cured by a 


surgical operation. 
* * * 


Another young Russian has made good 
in the person of Mischa Levitzki, the 
pianist, who has made his début at 
‘“elian Hall, under the management of 
Daniel Mayer, the London manager, who 
is here now. 

The general impression seems to be 
that Levitzki has unusual talent and is 
destined to win a large measure of suc- 
cess. Certainly all the critics were more 
or less enthusiastic about him, and so his 
teacher, the eminent pianist and com- 
poser, Stojowski, has brought forward 
another wonder. 

Incidentally, let me tell you that there 
is another Russian boy, by the name of 
Alfred Newman, also a pupil of Stojow- 
ski, though he is younger than Levitzki, 
who has made a few informal appear- 
ances, here in New York, of whom it is 
said that he will astonish the musical 
world when he does come out in a seri- 
ous manner. 

He is still young, however—lI believe 
that he is not more than twelve or thir- 
teen years old. Stojowski, I understand, 
has the highest hopes of young New- 


man’s success. 
- 7 


George Graff, Jr., “who is a song 
writer himself,” informs us, in verse, 
published in the New York American, 
how to write a popular song. 

To quote him: 

“Listen, my children, and you shall hear, 
“Of the tricks in the trade that you 
revere. 


“You say that you want to write a 
song? 

“Well, follow the rules and you can’t go 
wrong.” 

He shows you how easy it is to fix - 
rhymes. “Kiss” will always rhyme wit 
“miss” and “bliss,” and “girl” goes fine- 
ly with “my pearl” and “head in a whirl.” 
And, of course, if you pronounce it “goil,” 
it will rhyme with “spoil,” “toil” and 
“soil.” 

Having thus assisted the would-be 
popular song writer with his rhymes, he 
proceeds: 

“So writing the words is a cinch, you’ll 
agree, 


“But writing the music’s no harder, for 
see 

“Just what is as rare as a rare day in 
June? 

“Why, a popular song with original tune! 

“Take my advice, a new melody spurn; 

“If they know the old tune, they have 
nothing to learn, 

“Don’t bother a bit if the accent is 
wrong, 

“You’re not writing an epic, you’re writ- 
ing a song! 

“If your English is twisted and your 
lines have no sense, 

“Don’t worry—the license you have is 
immense. 


“Just copy the title as you do all the 
rest; 

“Take Pag songs that are selling the 
est, 

“Change them a trifle, but never too 
much— 

“The song writer genius just gives them 
a touch.” 

However, he concludes his advice to 
the embryonic song writer, by saying: 
“When song writers ask for advice, I 

just tell ’em, 
“It’s easy to write ’em, but darned hard 
to sell ’em.” 

Which sound philosophy is indorsed by 

Your MEPHISTO. 





BOSTON’S MUSICAL GARDEN IN FULL BLOOM 


Carreno, Kreisler, Alda and de Luca Command the Attention of Week-End Audiences—Schelling 
Concerto Given for the First Time by the Symphony Orchestra in Its Own Home, Causes 
Traditional Conservatism to Give Way to Long and Loud Applause 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Oct. 23, 1916. 


Fle the perennials in the garden of 
music are in full and fragrant 
bloom. The stately Carrefio, Kreisler 
the well-beloved, the star-spangled Sun- 
day concert—that pleasant oasis between 
morning service and vespers—what a 
barren waste would Boston be without 
them! Might as well take from us the 
Public Garden! 

Mme. Carrefo gave one of her ever- 
welcome recitals in Jordan Hall on Sat- 
urday afternoon. The balcony was filled 
almost to overflowing with eager-eyed, 
worshipping students, who found to their 
joy that the youthful vigor of Mme. Car- 
reno’s touch belied the silver of her hair. 
On the floor, too, a large audience was 
enthusiastic, to quote the familiar words 
of an esteemed contemporary. ; 

But why, oh why, with the official 
temperature at 88 degrees, or there- 
about, were all the furnaces of Avernus 
at work under Jordan Hall? (Presum- 
ably because it was after Oct. 15, the 
day for kindling fires in all good New 
England furnaces.) The faithful bathed 
ir, an atmosphere of culture and coal- 
gas. Heavier and heavier grew the air, 
until weak women slept and strong men 
snored. But could sacred Jordan Hall 
open one of its ventilators to the vulgar 
outer air? 

Kreisler crowded Symphony Hall on 
Friday afternoon and Saturday night. 
—— played the new Schelling Con- 
certo both in Providence and in Cam- 
bridge during the same week, he was 
ready to give his Boston audiences a fine 
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presentation of this very piquant and 
very difficult work. However the critics 
may feel about it, there is not the shadow 
of doubt that the audience fell into rap- 
tures over the performance and the com- 
position. Yes, we repeat proudly, a 
Boston audience at Symphony concert 
applauded long and loudly! The other 
important work on the program was the 
Chausson Symphony, which was intro- 
duced into this country by Vincent 
d’Indy in 1905 and has rarely been heard 
since. At the next pair of concerts we 
are to have Gadski, says the public; 
Schumann, Beethoven and Wagner, says 
the official program. 

And now for the oasis in the desert of 
a Boston Sunday, the unoperatic song 
recital of a pair of opera singers—did 
I say pair? ta two! It was called 
a “joint recital.” Obviously Miss Alda 
and Mr. de Luca had sent their contri- 
butions to the printer without consulting 
with each other, so that the program 
was inclined to leap back upon itself and 
lacked momentum. JI wonder if joint 
programs are never made in Heaven? 

Mme. Alda was a vision of loveliness 
from the heel of her Cammeyer shoe to 


the top of her Evelyn Varon hat. Her 
voice was especially lovely in the high 
register and her texts were sometimes 
understandable. Strangely enough, her 
songs in the vernacular were marred by 
an affliction of singer’s English! Mme. 
Alda was at her best in her encore songs 
and in the delightful songs from the pen 
of Mr. La Forge, dedicated to Mme. 
Alda and here sung for the first time. 
All the five songs in her closing group, in 
fact, one by Sibella and two by Four- 
drain, were débutantes. The audience 
was delighted with her. 

Signor de Luca, too, found favor in 
the eyes of this very gracious, very good- 
humored audience. They found no fault 
with the monotony of his share of the 
program, the commonplaceness of his 
répertoire. They revelled in his enccres, 
whether by Tosti or Fatuo, Denza or 
Morlacchi. What lightness and flexibil- 
ity for a baritone, what simplicity and 
charm of manner for an opera singer! 
Would there were more like unto him! 

A pity that Mr. La Forge did not play 
all the accompaniments. His exclusive- 
ness put Signor de Luca at a disadvan- 
tage. HENRY GIDEON. 





MISS MILLER WITH 
PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY 


Contralto and Orchestra Heard 
to Great Advantage in Its 
First Concert 





A popular program at popular prices, 
with the added attraction of a well-known 
soloist, drew a large audience to Carnegie 
Hall last Sunday afternoon for the first 
of a series of three People’s Symphony 
Concerts, under the direction of Franz 
X. Arens. Christine Miller, the Ameri- 
can contralto, was the soloist, and was 
heard in the familiar aria from “Sam- 
son and Dalila,” “Standchen” and “Der 
Schmied” by Brahms, “Bendomeer’s 
Stream,” an Old Irish Melody by Moore, 
and “A Rondel of Spring” by Frank 
Bibb, her accompanist. 

The orchestra, showing marked im- 
provement over its work of former sea- 
sons, played Massenet’s “Phédre” Over- 
ture, Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, 
Liszt’s “Les Préludes,” the “Thais” Medi- 
tation, and Liszt’s Sixth Hungarian 
Rhapsody, with a czimbolom obbligato by 
M. Gross. 

In “Les Préludes” the brass section 
did notable work, and the czimbolom ob- 
bligato in the Liszt Rhapsody gave a 
pleasing characteristic Hungarian touch 


to the work, although the instrument did 
not stand out prominently enough against 
the orchestra. Mr. Arens conducted sin- 
cerely and succeecled in obtaining ex- 
cellent results from his men. 

Miss Miller was a treat for the eye in 
a charming costume of Oriental pastel 
shades. She was in splendid voice and 
must have been gratified by the cordial 


welcome that greeted her. Her spirited 
Singing and her faultless diction, to- 
gether with a healthy, fresh quality of 
voice, made a genuine appeal. In play- 
ful manner with a charming persona) 
touch, Miss Miller sang as an encore John 
Alden Carpenter’s dialect song, “Don’t 
Care.” Frank Bibb played the accom- 
paniments splendidly. . 

Mr. Arens made a few remarks to the 
audience, pertaining to the effort that the 
society is making to raise an endowment 
fund of $1,000,000 to insure the perma- 
nency of the People’s Symphony Society. 
Mr. Arens made a plea for subscriptions 
so that the first $100,000 of the fund 
might be obtained by April 1, 1917. 

H. B. 





CARTOONIST’S WIFE IN OPERA 





Mrs. McManus Essays “Musetta” with 
Aborns in Brooklyn 


Mrs. Florence McManus, wife of 
George McManus, the cartoonist, made 
her operatic début on Oct. 20 as Musetta 
in the performance of “Bohéme” by the 
Aborn English Grand Opera Company. 
She did not make a favorable impression 
from an artistic point of view. Millo 
Picco, as Marcel, though not in his best 
voice, was admirable throughout the per- 
formance, and Bianca Saroya, as Mimi, 
sang with much sweetness. Giuseppe 
Agostini, in the tenor réle of Rudolph, 
had to repeat “Che gelida manina”; 
George Shields, as Colline, was sympa- 
thetic and efficient, and Joseph Interante, 
Schaunard, displayed a good voice. The 
conductor was Ignacio Castillo. 

Lillian Eubank, the Delilah of the 
night previous, added substantially to 
her success by an excellent performance, 
in which Louis D’Angelo, as the High 
Priest, and Joseph Interante, as Abimel- 
ech, were creditably heard. This opera 
was repeated at the Saturday matinée. 
Edith Helena, soprano, and Marie Louise 
Biggars were again appreciated factors 
at the Aborns’ week, appearing in “Ma- 
dama Butterfly” on Oct. 18. G.C. T. 
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CADMAN MUSIC TALK 
CHARMS NEW YORK 


Composer and Princess Tsianina 
Delight Hearers in Debut 
in Metropolis 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN and 
PRINCESS TSIANINA, American Indian 
Music-Talk. Assisted by Arkady Bour. 
stin and Pau'o Gruppe. AEolian Haill, 
evening, Oct. 27. The program: 


Cadman, “I Found Him on the Mesa”; 
Troyer, “Blanket Song’; Troyer - Cad- 
man, “Invocation to the Sun God”; Bur- 
ton-Cadman, “Canoe Song’; Cadman, 
Trio in D Major, Op. 56, for Violin, 
Violoncello and Piano; Cadman, “Far Off 
| Hear a Lover’s Flute,” “The Place of 
Breaking Light,” “From the Land of the 
Sky-Blue Water”; Burton, “In the For- 
est”; Cadman, “Ho, Ye Warriors on the 
Warpath,” “The Moon Drops Low.” 

A large number of cities in this coun- 
try have in the last few years heard 
Charles Wakefield Cadman present his 
“American Indian Music-Talk,” with 
Princess Tsianina. But it was not until 
last week that a metropolitan audience 
heard it in New York. On this occasion 
\ir. Cadman covered himself with glory. 

No review of the program which this 
gifted American has planned would be 
‘complete, unless it made clear at once 
that this form of entertainment is wholly 
inscholastic. Mr. Cadman is_ not 
“preachy,” nor is he a fanatic on his 
sub‘ect. His labors in behalf of the 
folk music of the American Indian have 
their source in his love for this music, 
in his firm conviction that it deserves 
to be preserved in artistic form, as have 
German, Russian, French and Italian 
folk-music. Last week he spoke of some 
of the primitive tunes, demonstrating 
with Princess Tsianina an “Omaha 
Tribal Prayer,” a Gregorian chant and 
an ancient Egyptian tune. These were 
given first unaccompanied and then with 
piano. Interesting were the demonstra- 
tions of the manner in which the In- 
dians combine various rhythms, in which 
he again had the assistance of the In- 
dian singer. 

Tsianina proved herself at once a de- 
lightful singer; she has a mezzo voice 
of an unusual quality—a quality perhaps 
common among her people—and she uses 
it intelligently. At times she showed a 
tendency to sharp, especially when she 
sang forte. But there was a decidedly 
human appeal in her singing and a fine, 
spontaneous feeling in her performance. 
She also supplied action and pantomime 
in several of the songs. These inter- 
ested the audience mightily. A gem was 
the “Blanket Song” in the Troyer har- 
monization; of the others the charming 
3urton-Cadman “Canoe Song” won im- 
mediate favor and had to be repeated 
(concert singers please note that this is 
an ideal recital number!) and there was 
ndividuality in Burton’s Ojibway song, 
“In the Forest,” a deeply felt song of 
the people. 

Mr. Cadman’s remarks were in a won- 
lerfully sincere and informal manner, 

haracteristic of him in every way. He 

s an American through and through, 
inpretentious in his utterance, sincere 
and honest in his art. It is this that 
nakes Americans proud of him all over 
this land. His illustrations on the In- 
lian flageolet were attractive, especially 

ince he performed on it the themes of 
ome of his now famous “Four Amer- 

‘an Indian Songs.” A word must be 
idded in praise of Princess. Tsianina’s 
singing of “From the Land of the Sky- 
Blue Water” and “The Moon Drops 
Low.” We have heard these songs be- 

re, from many singers of high reputa- 

on, but we have never heard them with 
iat Innigkeit that Tsianina brought to 
hem. She informed them with the touch 























GATES OF FLINT, MICH., THROWN OPEN 
TO FRANCES INGRAM, NOTED CONTRALTO 

















The Mayor of Flint, 
RANCES INGRAM was given the 
key to the city of Flint, Mich., by 

the Mayor of Flint after her concert 
there Oct. 5. The Flint Rotary Club en- 











Mich., Presenting the Key of the City 
tertained her at a banquet and after 
numerous laudatory speeches the freedom 
of the city was presented to the contralto. 
Miss Ingram sang a concert in Flint 


to Frances Ingram 


about a year ago and made such an im- 
pression on the music-lovers of the city 
that a return concert was obtained and 
a huge reception to the contralto ar- 
ranged by the Rotary Club. F. W. 





that is the possession of each race for 
its own music. 

With Messrs. Bourstin and Gruppe, 
able co-artists, Mr. Cadman performed 
his Trio in D Major, Op. 56. The pres- 
ent writer had his say in this journal in 
regard to this composition at the time 
it was published. Hearing it performed 
last week only strengthened his opinion 
that it is a remarkably fine work, demo- 
cratic in spirit, well written and full of 
the “out-of-doors” spirit which can and 
will make America’s music big and 
healthy and destroy the hot-house at- 
mosphere which has afflicted modern mu- 
sic to so sad a degree and above all 
contemporary chamber music. The au- 
dience liked the trio and gave the play- 
ers a warm reception at the close. 

Mr. Cadman’s visit to New York has 
established him anew in the favor with 
many musicians and music-lovers. His 
harmonizations of Indian music have au- 
thenticity, despite the carping of a few 
self-constituted critics, who believe that 
as soon as one writes an artistic accom- 
paniment to a folk melody the melody 
becomes sophisticated. Mr. Cadman care- 
fully avoids sophistication in his work; 
he has lived with the Indians, he has 
enjoyed the friendship and assistance 
in his folk-songs labors of the noted 
Alice Fletcher and Francis La Flesche, 
who, by the way, both made the trip 
from Washington to New York to be 
present at this concert. American music 
has a distinct place for Charles Wake- 
field Cadman; he has done splendid work 
and is making strides every day in his 
art. Indian folk-music is the better for 
his having worked in it, for he has ap- 
plied to his labors in that field that tire- 
less energy and whole souled enthusiasm 
that is part of his very life. A. W. K. 


RECITAL DEBUT FOR 
FLORENCE MULFORD 


Contralto Reveals Tonal Beauty 
in a Program of Sharp 
Contrasts 


FLORENCE MULFORD, contralto, song re- 
cital, A€éolian Hall, evening, Oct. 19. 
Harry Gilbert, accompanist. Program: 


“Gens duce splendida,’ Horatio W. 
Parker; “Mananica era,” Enrique Gran- 
ados; Strophes from “Lakmé,” Léo De- 
libes; “Roses et  Papillons,’ César 
Franck; “Dormire,” Emilio Gubitosi; “Il 
Passa,’ H. Bemberg; “L’Invitation au 
voyage,’ Henri Duparc; “V’insegner’ 
come fanno le citte,” Alberto Bimboni; 
“Kin Traum,” Edvard Grieg; “Liebes 
Schmerzen,” Mary Helen Brown; 
“Herbst,” Eugene Haile; “In Meiner 
Heimat,” Richard Trunk; “Der Arbeits- 
mann,” Gustav Brecher; “Befreit,” Rich- 
ard Strauss; “From a City Window,” 
Kurt Schindler; “White Clouds,” Eugene 
Haile; “The Unremembered,” F. Morris 
Class; “O Thou Billowy Harvest Field” 
and “Floods of Spring,” Sergei Rach- 
maninoff. 

The name of Florence Mulford fre- 
quently figures upon programs of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, but sel- 
dom does the contralto elect to give of 
her art for an entire evening in recital. 
At least never has she given a public 
recital in New York before. For this 
departure Mme. Mulford arranged an 
unusual program, unusual not only be- 
cause the composers represented were 


’ 


all modern, but because songs entirely 
varying in style were intermingled in 
haphazard fashion. The effect  pro- 
duced, however, was not jarring, for a 
singer of Mme. Mulford’s type is wiser 
to depend rather upon the contrasts that 
the numbers themselves provide than up- 
on variety of treatment. 

Mme. Mulford’s voice is one of great 
beauty and smoothness, and she handles 
it with splendid taste and care. In the 
Grieg and Strauss numbers she occa- 
sionally missed a good climax and did 
not appear to get very far below the 
surface. But in Bimboni’s vivacious 
“V’insegner’ come fanno le citte,’” she 
sang with spirit and abandon, and in 
Duparc’s calm “L’Invitation” she caught 
the mood thoroughly. 

After the German group, she was cor- 
dially applauded by an audience of goodly 
size and friendly disposition, and huge 
bouquets of chrysanthemums and roses 
‘ame pouring in. 

Dr. Class’s “The Unremembered” and 
Schindler’s “From a City Window” were 
well received, as were unfamiliar songs 
in German by Mary Helen Brown, Rich- 
ard Trunk and Gustav Brecher. Harry 
Gilbert’s accompaniments were in good 
taste. H. B. 


Success Follows Boston-National Tour 
in Kentucky and Indiana 

The second week of the tour of the 
3oston-National Grand Opera Company 
west of the Allegheny Mountains was 
attended by success vastly surpassing its 
last season. In Evansville, Ind., “Hansel 
und Gretel” and “Faust” were given. In 
Louisville, Ky., ‘Andrea Chénier,” “Iris” 
and “Faust,” with the Walpurgis Night 
ballet were presented. “Rigoletto” was 
sung in Lexington, Ky. 
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Tschaikowsky’s Personality as 
Von Sternberg Encountered It 








ONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG, 

the Philadelphia pianist, composer 
and pedagogue, was brought into rela- 
tion with many of Russia’s most eminent 
composers during his early career in his 
native land. 

“Many of them I knew,” he told Olin 
Downes of the Boston Post recently. “I 
gave concerts in Russia, including the 
city of St. Petersburg—my native town 
—which I cannot accustom myself to 
calling ‘Petrograd’—I gave _ concerts 


there in ’79 with Desire Artot, the only 
woman Tschaikowsky ever loved, who 
had by that time married another man. 
What musicians! I shall never forget 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, whose intellect and 
personality made a very deep impression 
on me, and Tschaikowsky, Glazounoff, 
Liadoff—what a group it was, at that 
time. Rimsky-Korsakoff, with his erect 
stature, his long beard, his frank and 
piercing eyes, always reminded me of 
that picture of the Duke Alva, which you 
have probably seen, riding at the head of 
his soldiers during the Spanish invasion 
of Flanders. 

“But of them all the most charming— 
I can really use no other word—the most 
charming, as a personality, was Tschai- 
kowsky. You could not resist him, and 
this in spite of the fact that he was so ex- 
tremely sensitive and so shy. He was 
world shy. He used to play the piano 
in public—horribly! With a hard tone, 
in an aggressive manner, and this be- 
cause of the fact that he feared to be 
considered sentimental. In private he 
had one of the most beautiful piano 
touches that I have ever known. The 
lovable side of the man, his most deli- 
cate sensibility, his artistic perception 
and his sympathetic individuality came 
from under his fingers in a way that no 
one could forget who heard him play to 
intimate friends. 

“T remember well my first meeting 
with him. He was standing off in one 
corner of the room when I entered and 
remained there, distrait, embarrassed 
for some moments, and then suddenly, 
with a start, realized his duties as a 
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uw. B. Krokbiel ta the 
New York TRIBUNE: 


“The singer’s clear well-con- 
trolled voice was especially 
pleasing in the first group of 
songs. Her voice was pure in 
quality, and well produced.” 








Management : 
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Personal Address: ‘Calvert Court"’ 
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host, came toward me rather nervously 
and asked me to sit down. But in a 
few minutes the ice was broken. Tschai- 
kowsky either gave you his whole confi- 
dence or none, and it was my good for- 
tune in a few minutes to be talking to 
7% as though I had known him all my 
ife. 

“He certainly never gave me the im- 
pression of being misanthropic or pessi- 
mistic. I have always felt that his pessi- 
mism was racial, and not a matter of 
character. You know the Slavic soul 
has a certain corner which is always a 
little dark and sad. It takes a certain 
joy in sadness, ‘charme de tristesse.’ 

“As for the story of Tschaikowsky’s 
suicide, the facts are these: Tschaikow- 


sky was invited to a banquet at the Hotel 
d’Angleterre. There had been cholera 
in St. Petersburg. On a table was a 
pitcher of water. Tschaikowsky started 
to drink it. A friend stopped him. The 
water might not be boiled. No one knew 
how long it had stood there. Tschai- 
kowsky, in a spirit of bravado, took not 
one, but two glasses. ‘You shall see,’ he 
said, ‘that nothing will happen.’ Before 
the end of the banquet he was seized 
with violent cramps. By good fortune 
there was a physician present—not his 
own, but a competent man. He was im- 
mediately taken upstairs, and given hot 
applications. For some_ superstitious 
reason he would not take a hot bath. 
The next morning he was much better, 
so much so that the doctors felt certain 
he would recover. But one of them said 
to him, ‘Won’t you make things doubly 
sure by taking a hot bath?’ To this 
Tschaikowsky finally assented. He was 
= into the bath, and God only knows 
ow it happened—while they were talk- 
ing by his side he gave up the ghost!” 





CHARLOTTE LUND’S RECITAL 





Singer Appears in Benefit for Peekskill 
Infants 


Charlotte Lund gave a splendid re- 
cital at the Drum Hill School at Peek- 
skill, N. Y., on Oct. 13 for the benefit 
of the Peekskill Infant Welfare Station 
and District Nursing Association. Miss 
Lund was in notably fine voice and gave 


a program of Russian, French, German, 
Scandinavian and English songs, inter- 
preting the moods of the various com- 
posers faithfully. In her Russian group 
she brought out the pathos of Borodine’s 
“A Dissonance” touchingly. There was 
charm in her singing of Massenet’s “Ah! 
si les Fleurs” and to the Scandinavian 
songs by Grieg, Kjerulf, Sinding and 
Lie she imparted an intimate interpre- 
tation that was admirable. 

Her American songs were H. T. Bur- 
leigh’s lovely “Deep River” and Hors- 
man’s “Bird of the Wilderness,” her 
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NEW YORK CRITICS 
UNITE IN PRAISE 


“His performance yesterday was admirable in many 
ways and affirmed his place as a serious and accomplished 
artist, a master of the technique of his instrument as well 
as of the higher attributes of a ripe and finished style. 
His is unquestionably a deeply musical intelligence, and, 
while he is not lacking in ardor and imagination, he has 
arrived at a maturity in which the fire of Spring is |= 
checked from ravaging the beauty and symmetry of what 
he plays, and in which repose and power are manifested. 
His tone is round and full.” 


“He is one of the most promising of the younger 
violinists who have recently come before this public. His 
playing is distinguished by great smoothness and finish in 
legato passages and by a technical facility equal to the 
demands of rapid and complicated passages. 

“Other notable traits are its elegance of style and its 
clearly marked rhythm. Mr. Gardner bids fair to take a | 
leading position among violinists.” 


MANAGEMENT 
ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. 


Baldwin Piano 


English pieces Cyril Scott’s Lullaby and 
Liza Lehmann’s “I Sent My Soul” from 
the “Persian Garden.” Harry Kaufman 
played her accompaniments brilliantly. 





Victor Kiizdé Will Return to Teaching 
After Autumn Vacation 


Victor Kiizdé, the New York violinist 
and teacher, has been spending the 
months of September and October in the 
country—without his violin. After a 
hard winter’s work, plus his summer ses- 
sion, at which he gave instruction to 
many students from all parts of the 
country, he was so fatigued that he de- 
cided to take a much needed rest and 
get himself into condition for his win- 
ter’s labors. In the country he has been 
living out of doors, taking much physical 
exercise, walking from six to ten miles 
a day. This and complete relaxation 
have built him up splendidly and when 
he returns to New York to resume his 
teaching on Nov. 1 he will be entirely 
recuperated. 








His New York Recital at 
Aeolian Hall on Oct. 11th 
A TRIUMPH 
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UNIONTOWN FREE CONCERTS 





Orchestra Promotes Community Interest 
in Pennsylvania Town 


UNIONTOWN, PA., Oct. 16.—The Union- 
town Symphony Orchestra, organized 
with a view of providing free concerts 
for the city and to develop community 
spirit and interest, is rehearsing for a 


concert to be given in the high school 
auditorium. There are about twenty- 
five members in the orchestra, under the 
direction of E. K. Heyser, who suc- 
ceeded A. J. Dann, whose work as- 
sumed such proportions that he could 
not give the orchestra the attention that 
it required. 

Last year several free concerts were 
given and the orchestra won praise for 
its splendid efforts in furthering com- 
munity interest in music. 





Lydia Ferguson, a pupil of Mme. 
Yvette Guilbert, sang eighteenth century 
and peasant songs in costume at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse on Friday night 
of last week. 





Pearl Cleveland Wilson gave a lecture 
on “Die Walkiire” at Public School No. 
157, New York, on Friday evening of 
last week. 
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Tributes from daily paper critics fol- 
lowing Miss Heyward’s success on 
Chautauqua Tour just completed: 


Miss Lillian Heyward, soprano, made one 0 
the individual hits of the week. Not alo: 
did she charm with her voice and its bird 
like notes, but her personality sparkled and 
she made an ideal entertainer. 

LANCASTER (N. H.) DAILY. 


Miss Lillian Heyward, lyric soprano soloist, 
captured the hearts of the audience and was 
encored again and again. 

HARDWICK (VT.) DAILY CALEDONIAN. 


The instrumental program was pleasantly 
varied by Miss Heyward, whose wonderful 
voice captivated her hearers. 

PLATTSBURG CHRONICLE. 


MANAGEMENT: UNITED MUSICAL BUREAU 
234 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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Fight But Is Rejected 








ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Mark Hambourg Out for a New Recital Record in London—Former Metropolitan Tenor Nowa 
Chauffeur in the Italian Army—Chicago’s New Coloratura Soprano to Come Here from Long 
Tour of South and Central America—Sir Thomas Beecham Now the Full-fledged Oscar 
Hammerstein of England—Berlin Royal Opera Seeks Improved Version of “Don Giovanni”— 
Celebrated English Critic Maintains That Each Orchestral Instrument Demands Certain 
Physical Attributes and Names on the Part of Players—Joseph Holbrooke Offers to Go and 

















| gp rebar rage by the new record he 
succeeded in making for himself 
last year, when he gave nine recitals in 
London alone, instead of the four he orig- 
inally planned, Mark Hambourg has be- 
gun his new London season with another 
series of four programs, and doubtless, 
if a similar degree of success attends 


these recitals he will feel prompted to 
extend them until he has reached a new 
high-water mark. 

The strenuous Russian pianist’s new 
programs seem to be a re-hash of those 
he gave last season, but it could not be 
otherwise after the brief vacation of only 
a few months. His first program was 
devoted to Schumann and Chopin, the 
second to “ancient and modern com- 
posers”—from John Bull to Debussy— 
the next will be given over to the later 
romantic school, and finally there will be 
a Chopin recital. Hambourg has become 
quite addicted to Chopin recitals during 
the past year or so. 

* * * 


INALDO GRASSI, the tall young 

tenor of the first Gatti-Dippel sea- 

son at the Metropolitan, now the Cava- 

lier Grassi, is at present serving as 

chauffeur to thé commander of the 
Twelfth Italian army corps. 

Umberto Macnez, another Italian 
tenor, with a brief Metropolitan experi- 
ence back of him, has been singing at 
Mestre. The Corriere de Teatri’s report 
of a recent appearance he made there 
as the Duke in “Rigoletto” reads as 
though the news editor had dropped a 
dictionary on the page spilling out all 
the superlatives in the Italian language 
in a veritable ecstasy over his perform- 
ance. 

The baritone Mario Sammarco’s elder 
son, Pavlo, who has been fighting with 
the Italian army, is reported seriously 
wounded. 

* * * 
EW are the American visitors to Paris 
of recent years who have not heard 
the organ of Saint Eustache played by 
Joseph Bonnet. In the early part of the 
war this admirable musician, like many 
of his fellow-artists, was called to the 
colors, and for a year and a half he was 
absent from his organ. 

Now for a month or so past, in spite 
of his military duties, Corporal Bonnet 
has been able to “foot it” once more over 
the old familiar pedal-board, the Monthly 
Musical Record’s Paris correspondent 
reports. As he is stationed at a famous 
cathedral town not very far distant from 
Paris, he often manages to get down to 
Saint Eustache for a Sunday’s services 
and return the same day. 

* * * 
HE singer Cleofonte Campanini has 
engaged to be the’Barrientos of the 
Chicago Opera Company this season, 
Amelita Galli-Curci, has been absent 


from her native Italy for a year and a 
half singing most of that time on this 
side of the Atlantic, though not in this 
country. From the Royal Opera in 


Madrid she was engaged for the Colon 
in Buenos Aires, then she went to the 
Solis in Montevideo, to the Municipal 


giving opera because he loves to pull the 
strings and make the puppets dance, or 
rather, sing, but he has developed lat- 
terly a habit of telling the public very 
frankly what an uncomplimentary opin- 
ion he holds of it, for, though 4 has 
not had the losses his American colleague 
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lish people can play or sing or do any- 
thing.” 

London has two publics for opera, the 
English apostle of Hammerstein has ob- 
served. here is the upper-ten public, 
which does not care very much about 

aying for it, but is willing to come and 

ear it—that is, after the first or second 
act. These people only care really for 
opera sung by “a bunch of great stars— 
foreign ones, of course.” hen there is 
the other public made up of “people who 
like ‘Faust,’ because they know it; ‘But- 
terfly,’ because it’s sentimental; ‘Bo- 
héme,’ because it’s short and lively, and 
they don’t want to hear any other opera 
ever. But no opera company that re- 
spects itself can keep on giving the same 
old operas.” . 

“I am a confirmed pessimist about 
everything,” Sir Thomas makes confes- 
sion. And then, by way of showing his 
consistency, he adds: “Still, I believe 
that after a hard fight for five or six 
years and the loss of an enormous sum 
of money, we shall manage to accomplish 
something.” 
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Musicians of Three Nations in Paris Concert 


In the group of bandsmen reproduced above : i 
i They combined recently to give a concert before the Trocadéro Palace in Parisr€_. 


countries. 


Operas in Rio de Janeiro and San Paulo 

in Brazil, to Havana, to Panama and 

finally to Costa Rica. Her répertoire is 

the usual one of the coloratura soprano. 
* * * 


O one could find fault with Oscar 
Hammerstein were he to indulge 

in a private little chuckle under his his- 
toric hat over the outpourings of Sir 
Thomas Beecham in the English press 
directed against the London public, for 
Londoners as opera-patrons are, Sir 
Thomas professes to believe, utterly hope- 
less. It may be remembered that in this 


respect the English metropolis was a 
huge disillusionment to the doughty New 
York impresario, who expected to find 
the unmoneyed classes there starving for 
opera at prices within their means. Per- 
haps they were, but not consciously. 

The titled son of a titled English pill 
manufacturer has become the Oscar 
Hammerstein of England in more ways 
than one. Not only does he persist in 
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are represented Servian, Belgian and French musicians attached to the armies of those 


suffered in his city, he has been sadly 
disappointed in the general results of 
his “educational” efforts on behalf of the 
public. 

“London is nothing but a mob. It has 
no pride in its institutions—no charac- 
ter—no dignity—no anything,” Sir 
Thomas scolds in The Era, after saying 
that there is no center of artistic life 
there—“there can’t be. It’s too big. 
There are too many distractions. It’s not 
a city—you might as well call Portugal 
or Bavaria a city.” 

The public doesn’t know anything 
about opera and cares less, he maintains. 
And why? It’s all the fault of the press, 
for “there isn’t a newspaper in the king- 
dom that doesn’t devote columns to a 
new musical comedy or revue—that 
doesn’t hail the revue star—who has ar- 
rived at first magnitude proportions after 
about a month’s training in an ‘academy’ 
—a‘: a marvel of charm and cleverness, 
that doesn’t laud the whole production 
to the skies until you’d think it was a 
chapter out of the Book of Revelations 
or an earthly vision of Paradise. 

“But when they come to the discussion 
of a new opera, staged at immense trou- 
ble and expense and played by people 
who have devoted their lives to the sub- 
ject, they immediately adopt a chilling 
and carping attitude, and dismiss the 
whole matter in a few lines. Somebody 
sang fairly well and acted badly; some- 
body else acted all right, but couldn’t 
sing; the orchestra and scenery might 
have been worse, and so on. Consequently 
the public gets the idea that opera isn’t 
worth troubling about.” 

When he goes after the aristocrats of 
his country for being eaten up with the 
particular kind of snobbishness that ap- 
preciates the art of every country but 
its own Sir Thomas strikes a responsive 
chord of criticism in this country, al- 
though the grounds for it are gradually 
becoming a little less pronounced here. 
He explains, “They'll fall down and wor- 
ship every long-haired, unwashed for- 
eigner that comes over here to bang the 
iano or scrape the fiddle out of tune, 
but they simply won’t believe that Eng- 


Which simply goes to prove that his 
pessimism is not unrelieved by a dash of 
Hammerstein optimism. 

* * * 


N view of the militant spirit Joseph 
Holbrooke has so frequently dis- 
played toward an unresponsive public it 
is not difficult to credit this English com- 
poser, whose “Dylan” may be given in 
Chicago this season, with having the 
stuff of which soldiers are made. Conse- 
quently, it seems quite logical that he 
should try to enlist in the army. Three 
times he has offered himself for active 
service, but only to be rejected every 
time. He is said to have some affection 
of the eyes that is considered sufficiently 
serious to disqualify him. 
* o* + 
RE bad orchestral performances due 
to incongruity between the instru- 
ments and their players? Is there an 
affinity between certain kinds of @eople 
and certain musical instruments that has 
never yet received the attention it de- 


serves from philosophers? Ernest New- 
man, the distinguished English critic, 
thinks there is. Writing in the Birming- 
ham Post, he contends that instruments 
have distinct personalities and each of 
them should be played by persons born 
with certain characters and physiques 
and bearing appropriate names. 

Take the saxophone, for instance. For 
rich, fat, good-natured tone there is noth- 
ing to equal it, says Mr. Newman; it is 
“the very soul of beer made audible” and 
should have been invented by a German 
instead of a Belgian. “But only Ger- 
mans ought to play it, and only Germans 
with names appropriate to the tone of 
the instrument—ponderous, fleshy names, 
with a thick Teutonic gurgule in them, 
such as Humperdinck or Bugenhagen, 
names unthinkable in connection with, 
say, the violin.” 

For the violin, players should have as 
many liquid consonants as possible in 





[Continued on page 12] 
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their names, continues Mr. Newman, who 
thinks that Corelli was a happy stroke 
on the part of Providence. “When we 
come down to the larger viola and ’cello 
we look for the darker consonants— 
Klengel, Becker, Popper and Piatti are 
good examples; while for the double- 
bass a man’s name should have still 
darker consonants and vowels; Provi- 
dence did the right thing, for example, 
when it made Bottesini take up that in- 
strument—a jolly, lumbering name for a 
jolly, lumbering instrument.” 

But Providence, it seems, makes griev- 
ous blunders at times. “Two of its very 
worst were when it made fiddlers of Pug- 
nani and Paganini; each name has a sort 
of thump in it that would surely, in a 
rightly-constituted world, have made 
these men unapproachable virtuosi on a 
percussion instrument—preferably the 
bass drum or the tam-tam. It argues un- 
usual adaptability in them that, in spite 
of the handicap of their names, they 
should have developed into such wonder- 
ful violinists.” 

Then there is the oboe. This instru- 
ment was meant from the beginning of 
time for “players with a touch of acridity 
in their names—Grice, for example.” As 
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for the bassoon, the clown of the orches- 
tra, “no one without a sense of humor 
ought to be allowed to play it—for no 
one could play the bassoon for a month 
without developing into a sly humorist. 
The harp, on its part, should never be 
played except by young ladies with 
golden hair, and the instrument ought 
to be barred by statute from all except 
those named Cecilia, Angelica’ or 
Miriam.” 
ok * * 
VEN in war time the thoroughness 
of the Germans in matters operatic 
is something to inspire wonder, awe and 
amazement. Three or four years ago it 
will be recalled, a prize was offered for 
the best new German text submitted for 
“Don Giovanni” in an effort to find a 
libretto in the vernacular worthy of the 
music of Mozart’s masterpiece. The win- 
ner of the prize was Karl Scheidemantel, 
the well-known Dresden baritone. 

The Berlin Royal Opera authorities 
are arranging a special revival of “Don 
Giovanni” for the early part of this sea- 
son. Not content with Scheidemantel’s 
prize-crowned version—it failed to meet 
with any marked degree of favor when 
it was first used, as a matter of fact— 
they asked the singer librettist to re- 
vise his “book.” This he did, but still 
they are not satisfied, and the London 
Musical Times now reports that Inten- 
dant von Hiilsen has sent the amended 
translation to a large number—several 
hundreds—of managers, singers and 
teachers, with requests for further sug- 
gestions, as to which Herr Scheidemantel 
will finally decide. 

The periodical quoted suggests that, 
though the machinery employed by the 
Berlin Intendant seems cumbersome, na- 
tive singers may well wish that managers 
of opera-in-English companies would 
pay as much attention to texts. 

* * * 

HAT high-class music is now recog- 
nized as an essential feature of 
vaudeville fare in London is evidenced 
by a-recent week’s bill at the Coliseum, 
one of the largest of the two-a-day music 
halls. Four musicians of recognized 
standing in the “legitimate” music world 
appeared on the program, three of them 

grouped together in one “turn.” 

The singers, Dilys Jones and Carmen 
Hill, are both well known on the concert 
stage. The latter appeared with W. H. 
Squire, a ’cellist of distinction, and 
Marie Novello, the pianist, in what they 
called the Vocellano Trio, the synthetic 
name “being an inspired compound of 
the words ‘voice,’ ‘ ’cello’ and ‘piano.’ ” 

os. & & 





HARRY GILBERT’S ACTIVITY 


As Composer, Accompanist and Organist 
He Is Kept Busy 


Extraordinary activity has marked 
Harry Gilbert’s season this fall. Mr. 
Gilbert, who is known in the three-fold 
capacity of accompanist, composer and 
organist, has appeared in New York in 
all three réles during October. He was 
the accompanist at the opening recital 
of the New York concert season of Evan 
Williams, who on that occasion sang his 
song, “O, Were My Love Yon Lilac 
Fair,” and won real success with it. Mr. 
Williams is singing it on tour at the 
present time. Following Mr. Williams’s 
New York recital, Mr. Gilbert went with 
the noted tenor to Rutland, Vt., where 





MME. TERESA CARRENO 


announces that as the result of many requests, she 
will conduct a series of interpretative classes in 
advanced pianoforte playing at her apartments, 740 
West End Avenue, New York, at times that will 
not conflict with her concert tours. 
regarding these classes may be obtained from 
Mme. Carreno’s secretary at the above address. 





Information 





they appeared on Oct. 12 and to Gran- 
ville, N. Y., on the 13th. After the Gran- 
ville concert Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Wil- 
liams motored seventy-three miles to 
Albany to catch their train to New York 
the same night. 

Mr. Gilbert was accompanist for Flor- 
ence Mulford at her New York ‘recital 
at AXolian Hall on Oct. 19 and appears 
at the piano for Gertrude Auld, soprano, 
at her recital at the Comedy Theater on 
Nov. 1. Mme. Auld will sing his songs, 
“The Evening Cloud” and “Spring Rap- 
ture” on this occasion, giving them their 
first public performance. 

In addition to this Mr. Gilbert has 
devoted himself to composition exten- 
sively and has completed the incidental 
music for Lord Dunsany’s “Agimenes,” 
Stuart Walker’s “The Trimplet” and 
Oscar Wilde’s “The Birthday of the In- 
fanta.” His music will be heard when 
these plays are given in a series of mat- 
inée performances of the Portmanteau 
Theater, under Stuart Walker’s direction 
at the Thirty-ninth Street Theater in 


New York during the month of Novem- 
ber. The music is written for a small 
ensemble. After its New York season 
the Portmanteau Theater goes on the 
road on a tour that will take it to the 
acific Coast. Mr. Gilbert is still or- 
ganist of the Central Presbyterian 
Church at Fifty-seventh Street and 
Madison Avenue, where the musical pari 
of the program is always given much 
attention. 





Kreisler and Friedberg Heard in Joint 
Recital in Paterson 


PATERSON, N. J., Oct. 17.—A joint re- 
cital by Fritz Kreisler and Carl Fried- 
berg was given at the High School Audi- 
torium on Oct. 15 before an audience 
that was deeply impressed by the art of 
violinist and pianist. Many prominent 
musicians attended the concert. In their 
solo numbers, as well as in those for 
piano and violin, the artists thrilled 
their hearers and were accorded a gen- 
uine ovation. 








ciation.”’ 





N. Y. Evening Sun: 

The reappearance of Evan Williams 
drew a Sunday afternoon audienee that 
filled the hall and enjoyed a treat of 
tenor arias recalling the palmy days of 
oratorio style. Jn these piping times, 
when a voice from Wales can sway em- 
battled nations, it is hard to believe that 
Mr. Williams quietly came to New York 
as long ago as two and twenty years on 
a Thanksgiving day at All Angels 
Church, 

The Cernarvon Caruso is a_ whole 
Handel and Haydn Society in himself, a 
Mendelssohn Glee Club of one man. He 
hasn’t looked younger in years or sung 
with greater ease and tenor colorature 
in the laborious, florid airs of an age 
that took its musical pleasures seriously. 
How many latter day men singers could 
bave done it? These bleating boys in 
the calf love period ought to be herded 
into the hall by some good shepherd 
when Evan Williams sings. 

N. ¥. Evening Mail: 

On this occasion he sang with an un- 
rivaled purity of tone. 

The Welsh-American tenor has a 
peculiar gift for imparting a devotional 
atmosphere to sacred music. That he is 
: considered a model for this type of art 
is attested by the number of churck 
singers who listened to him yesterday 
with the closest attention. 

In the unfamiliar ‘‘Oh, days of grief,’’ 
from Bruch’s ‘‘Arminius,’’ Mr. Williams 
quite overwhelmed his audience with the 
power of his interpretation. He was 
successful also in songs by Kramer, Gil- 
bert, Burleigh, Class and Protheroe. 





N. Y. Evening Journal: 

Mr. Evan Williams departed some- 
what from the hide-bound traditions of 
program-making and committed what 


some of the purists may consider the 
heinous offense of neglecting to begin 
his proceedings with the customary 


selection from Carissimi, Pergolesi, Cac- 
cini and others of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century list. Instead, he 
sang recitatives and airs from four much 
neglected oratorios. 

It was a refreshing and interesting de- 
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A NEW THE EVER 
EVAN WILLIAMS 
SCORED BY TENOR 


‘‘Unrivaled Purity of Tone.”’ 
‘‘Strong Dramatic Sense—Clear Enun- 


‘‘An Object Lesson to Students.”’ 


‘‘A Refreshing and Interesting Departure 
—and Especially So Because of His 
Excellent Singing.’’ 


Daily Paper Comments on His Annual New 
| York Recital in Aeolian Hall, October 8, 1916 
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parture, and especially so because of his 
excellent singing. Mr. Williams knows 
the oratorio style * * * and his sing- 
ing, therefore, had the blessed hallmark 
of authority. 

Most interesting among Mr. Williams’s 
oratorio excerpts were Handel’s ‘Total 
Eclipse’’ from ‘‘Samson” and the ‘How 
Vain Is Man” from ‘Judas Macca- 
baeus’’; the ‘‘Be Faithful Unto Death’’ 
from Mendelssohn's “St. Paul,’’ and the 
“Oh, Days of Grief,’’ from  Bruch’s 
‘“‘Arminius.”’ 

Mr. Williams sang these things with 
a voice stil agile when needful, his in- 
tentions resting effectively on a basis of 
full breath support and nicely adjusted 
control—the prerequisite of pure and 
sustained tone. And intelligence dic- 
tated his intentions. 


N. Y, Evening World: 

While Mme. Gadski was preening her 
wings at Carnegie Hall yesterday after- 
noon Evan Williams was: entertaining at 
fEolian Hall. The favorite tenor gave 
an object lesson to students by his im- 
pressive singing of Handel’s ‘Total 
Eclipse’ and ‘‘How Vain Is Man,’”’ and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Be Thou Faithful Unto 
Death.’’ He was in exceptionally fresh 
voice and his method, as usual, followed 
the best traditions. Haydn, Bruch, Flo- 
tow and Gounod were represented on his 
program, which included Liza Leh- 
mann’s ‘‘Ah, Moon of My Delight’’ and 
Coleridge Taylor’s ‘‘Awake, Beloved,’’ 
and a group by our own composers, Bur- 
leigh, Kramer, Gilbert and Class. 





N. ¥. Evening Globe: 

That popular tenor, Evan Williams, 
pleased an audience of good size in 
f/Eolian Hall yesterday afternoon with a 
program of oratorio and opera airs and 
of songs. The qualities of Mr. Wil- 
liams’s singing, including his strong 
dramatic sense and his clear enunciation 
of English (the language he always 
sings in), have long been familiar to our 
public. A feature of his concert yester- 
day was his effective delivery of some of 
the best airs of Handel, Haydn and Men- 
delssohn. The audience would gladly 
have listened to more. 
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This space is reserved each week to advertise 
singers who sing our publications. 


Mr. JOHN McCORMACK 


is singing at all his recitals 


THREE SHADOWS 


G. RICORDI & CO., Inc., 14 East 43d Street, NEW YORK 


— 


on his present tour 


Published in three keys. 
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PARIS BENEFIT AIDS “THEATER AT THE FRONT” 


“Barber of Seville” Given at Opéra Comique to Help Work of Entertaining Soldiers in Trenches—Lack of 
Able-Bodied Scene Shifters a Handicap at the Opéra—Walter Morse Rummel’s Home a Vestiaire 
for Musicians’ Families—Concert for Assistance of Verdun Heroes 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, Oct. 7, 1916. 

HE Théatre aux Armées as the little 

“stage house” for the front is called, 
since it enlisted in the French service 
during the summer, has been busy en- 
tertaining the soldier behind the active 
line of trenches. In Champagne, in the 
Argonne, in Alsace and the north, it has 
been whisked about to suit the manage- 
ment, one of its virtues being that it may 
be taken apart and put together in an 
hour or two. 


Many of the best Ally artists have 
been heard on the stage, and many a 


good concert have the poilus heard.. 


Enough material for a program may be 
gathered among themselves for several 
events, so great is the number of actors, 
singers and musicians in the army. The 
theater is made of white pine, the cur- 
tain of heavy creton. There is a box 
on each side of the stage, also a dressing 
room at either side on the back. The 
stage front is fifteen feet, and its depth 
is of good size. 

It takes money to run the Théatre du 
Front, and this week several small things 
are being arranged. The most important 
performance takes place this evening at 
the Opéra Comique, and the house has 
been sold at many times the price of 
seats. “The Barber of Seville” will be 
given, and the artists—mostly Italian— 


are Stracciari, Mlle. Pareto, Monte 
Bruno, Dominici, Assolini and Vanni 
Marcoux. 


Start of Concerts Rouge 


The Concerts Rouge opened October 1 
with the usual excellent program. For 
nearly a quarter century this tiny hall 
has been the rendezvous of good music 
and fine musicians, and it is especially 
known to the foreign student, being in a 
neighborhood where many of them re- 
sided. Some of the big artists now on 
the boards in America were first heard 
at the Concerts Rouge. 

The hall is somewhat larger than it 
used to be in the olden days, and it is 
heated—which was not the case when the 
students paid something like ten cents 
admission. An attractive program was 
given last evening at the hall, with Mme. 
Roger-Miclos-Battaillé, pianist; Marcel 
Chailley, first violin; Mme. Elly Coe- 
mans, second violin; Mlle. Le Guyader, 
alto; René Jullien, violoncello. The pro- 
gram comprised Beethoven’s Quartet No. 
5, Grieg’s Sonata No. 3, Saint-Saéns’ 
Trio No. 1, pianoforte pieces of Tschai- 
kovsky, Haydn and Chopin. 


Benefit for Verdun Wounded 


A “Gala Frangais” in honor of the 
heroes of Verdun took place Sunday at 
the Palais de Glace des Champs Elysées. 
This skating rink is especially good for 
concerts, being vast and the acoustics 
first class. 

A large sum of money was realized 
Sunday and turned over to the crippled 
soldiers that received their .wounds at 
Verdun. No admission was charged, but 
printed programs sold from one franc 
up. The program was long, but as the 
participants are more or less known in 
Paris, their work was good and the audi- 
ence was enthusiastic. The program was 
composed mostly of operatic music. 


decided upon. Everything is quiet at the 
building. The house has been hardest 
hit by war, such a large number of the 
personnel being men young and vigor- 
ous, and as a matter of course, now 
doing military service. There are not 
enough men for anything, and the 








Rummel, and is quite distinct from other 
charities to help musicians, of which 
there are several in Paris. 


Plight of Some Musicians 


Remarked Mrs. Rummel recently, “The 
most deserving cases represent men and 


—Courtesy Musique et le Thédtre 


The Théatre aux Armées as It Looks When the Curtain Is Down 


scenery which calls for many hands each 
time there is a shift has no showing 
these days. Older men there are, but 
unaccustomed to the work and less quick 
than their predecessors. As a result, 
the mechanism is tied up. Were it not 
that so many persons depend upon their 
earnings at the Opéra, it would be closed 
entirely. Women may substitute for 
men in all sorts of ways, but when it 
comes to lifting heavy doors and scenes, 
also when it is a question of furnishing 
a bass or tenor voice for chorus or solo, 
the women naturally do not suffice. 


Plastic Dancing at Opéra 


M. Sébastien Voirol, secretary to M. 
Rouché, was telling me yesterday that 
among the new features of the winter 
would be the introduction of plastic and 
classic dancing, an especially fine artist 
being Jeanne Dumas, who has been en- 
gaged for the season. The dances will 
be a special drawing card. 

Several of the Opéra artists have gone 
to America—not only singers, but mem- 
bers of the ballet and teachers of the 
divisions. Ambrosini, much admired and 
appreciated as a maitre de ballet, has 
joined the others in a season across the 
Atlantic. 

The home of Walter Morse Rummel has 
been converted into a sort of Vestiaire 
or wardrobe for the musicians who have 
no money to purchase clothing. The 
mothers, wives, widows, or orphans come 
to Mrs. Rummel bringing a guarantee 
from some reliable party that the bearer 
of the card is in need. The Rummels do 
not always have money to give, but cer- 
tainly if the applicants do not find some 
garment that suits them in the assort- 
ment, they are difficult to please or fit. 
The Aide Affecteuse aux Musiciens is a 


women—mostly women—who got fair 
prices for lessons before the war; they 
played in orchestra or they had solo 
work in drawing rooms, and they lived 
comfortably, not putting by much money. 
After a few months everything disap- 
peared. These people are too proud to 
appeal for help, and we must personally 
approach them to persuade them to be 
reasonable and accept a small loan. 

“This class cannot move out of their 
apartment into an attic or into a smaller 
house, because not having paid rent for 
two years, the proprietor still has a 
‘line’ on the furniture, such questions not 
having been yet settled by the State. 
Even though they could move out, there 
is no way of engaging one of the few 
vans, that ask impossible prices. So the 
musician must simply remain where he 
is for the present. Having a certain so- 
cial position he must keep up appear- 
ances, else after the war he’d become a 
back number. 

“Things financial are clearing, people 
are beginning to take lessons and host- 
esses are entertaining a bit—if only to 
help out the musicians—and the pros- 
pects for winter are not altogether dis- 
couraging. But while one class of musi- 
cians will benefit, another class—the 
family of the cheap orchestra member, 
or the widow or orphan of such, will 
still be at the bounty of our societies.” 

LEONORA RAINES. 





Christine Miller to Sing Chinese Tone- 
Poems in New York Recital 


The program of Christine Miller’s re- 
cital, which takes place at A®Xolian Hall, 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 31, will contain 
many interesting novelties. Among these 
are four Chinese tone-poems by John A. 


DENVER REVOKES ITS 
CONTRACT WITH INNES 


Public Demands Band Post for 
Local Musician, Says Mayor 
Speer 


DENVER, COL., Oct. 14.—Musical circles 
are stirred by the announcement that the 
city will not renew its contract with 
Frederick Neil Innes, director of the 
Denver Municipal Band, after its expira- 
tion on March 1. Mayor Speer is quoted 


as saying that some of the reasons for 
releasing Mr. Innes are that public sen- 
timent demands the appointment of a 
local musician, that the city will not 
again pay so large a salary to its band- 
master as Mr. Innes received and that 
the contract cannot consistently be made 
anyway until after the budget of appro- 
priations for another year has_ been 
assed. During the three years of Mr. 
nnes’s control of the municipal band 
he has set a far higher standard for the 
free concerts than had previously pre- 
vailed and it is hoped that this standard 
will not be lowered under the new 
régime. 

Paderewski played here for the first 
time in several years last night and at- 
tracted what was probably the largest 
audience that has ever gathered for a 
piano recital in Denver. Mr. Cavallo, 
who brought the famous Pole here, evi- 
dently appraised his drawing powers cor- 
rectly and presented him at the big 
municipal Auditorium. Practically every 
seat of the main floor was occupied and 
the balconies were comfortably filled. 
There were memorable moments in Pad- 
erewski’s performance last night, but 
these rare flashes were overbalanced by 
long periods of brutal bombardment. 

The vast audience remained to applaud 
Paderewski until he had added several 
numbers, and then many tarried in the 
foyer to purchase Mme. Paderewski’s 
dolls and thus swell the fund for stricken 
Poland. 

Owing to the illness of Amato, sched- 
uled for the soloist at the first concert in 
the subscription series of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestral Association, the con- 
cert, which was to have been given last 
week, was postponed. J.C. W. 


Lada 





Triumph at Pittsburgh 


Exposition 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Oct. 14.—Lada, the 
graceful young dancer, scored a triumph 
in Exposition Music Hall recently, when 
she was accompanied by the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra. She appeared in 
three numbers and charmed a huge au- 
dience with her splendid rhythmic sense 
and artistic expression. More than 5000 
teachers and pupils of the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools were guests of the Ex- 
position Society and many attended the 
concert. 


Scores 


Winston Wilkinson, boy violinist of 
Lynchburg, Va., left recently for Chicago 
to begin his itinerary, during which he 
will give one hundred and fifty recitals 
in fifteen States in the Middle West. 
Before leaving the lad appeared in re- 
cital in Greensboro, N. C., before the 
students of the State Normal College. 
Maud Powell was in the audience and 
complimented the young player upon his 
performance. Wilkinson is a pupil of 
Charlotte Kendall Hull of Sweet Briar 
College. 

“Haydn, Pioneer of the Symphony,” 
was the subject of a lecture given by 
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Children’s Street Cries Basis of 
Teaching Scales In Toleao Schools 





Supervisor Wylli Discovers from Youngsters’ Games that They In- 
stinctively Use a ‘‘Do La”’ Interval, Which He Employs in His 
System of Instruction—Especially Valuable in Treatment of 


Pupils Who Are “‘ Monotones ” 


By JOSEPH WYLLI 


{[Mr. Wylli is Supervisor of Music In the 
Public Schools of Toledo, O.] 


|S aed was it possible to reduce the 
number of the children who are 
so-called “monotones” from twenty-five 
per cent to four per cent by the end of 
the first year in the Toledo public 
schools? That was a question that 
brought forth the pedagogic experiments 
that are set forth in this article. 

We find that at least fifty per cent of 
the children who enter the first grade 
are unable to reproduce in the same 
pitch a tone given by the teacher. It 


requires much labor and is a source of 
much trouble for teacher as well as pupil 
to overcome this difficulty. The worst 
feature connected with this work, more- 
over, lies in the fact that, if we do not 
succeed in liberating the class from mon- 
otones in the first three years, it will be 
practically impossible to do so in later 
years. Some teachers of vocal music, 
as well as throat and ear specialists, 
maintain that about one per cent can 
never be taught to reproduce the correct 
tone even under favorable circumstances, 
such as careful training, etc. From ex- 
perience I believe that I am justified in 
saying that all children who are endowed 
with the gift of normal hearing and 
normal vocal apparatus may be enabled 
to reproduce the proper pitch through 
exercise. Hence, there must be a defect 
somewhere, since in spite of all efforts, 
we have not attained this high aim. The 
failure, undoubtedly, is due to the 
method. 


False Scale Construction 


We deprive the children of the pleas- 
ure of singing by tormenting them with 
the false construction of the scale. By 
the innumerable—and to the children 
senseless—repetition of “do re, do re” or 
“do re mi, do re mi,” we fatigue the little 
ones without achieving any results. “Do 
re, mi, fa, so, la, ti, do” is something 
lifeless to the beginners, is devoid of in- 
terest to them and soon some will ac- 
quire a loathing for the exercises of sing- 
ing. Recently I spoke with an adult per- 
son, inquiring of him how he liked sing- 
ing when he went to school, whereupon 
he said: “I began to hate singing; that 
‘do re mi’ made me sick.” We are evi- 
dently not on the right track. Hence it 
is necessary to discover a better and, if 
possible, a correct method. 

In our aim to familiarize the children 
in the lower grades with the diatonic 
scale and the development of the different 
intervals, we overlooked the essential 
thing, viz., the tonal relationship, be- 
cause the scale is not built by connect- 
ing one second with the other. The ele- 
ments from which the diatonic scale re- 
sults are the three principal triads, com- 
monly called chords, of the key. 

The natural and elementary principle 
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of building the scale, therefore, is to ac- 
quaint the children with these triads— 
chords—and their combinations. After 
these preliminary exercises have been 
mastered, it will be easy for the pupils 
to sing the scale. 


Interval in Street Calls 


But, how shall we commence? In the 
solution of this problem I discovered an 
unexpected source of assistance, namely, 
the different calls which the children use 
in beckoning to one another. In calling 
to each other the girls use the call “Oo 
Hoo, Oo Hoo.” After I had observed 
these calls a number of times, it struck 
me that the sound is always on the same 
interval, though not necessarily on the 
same pitch, sometimes higher, sometimes 
lower. By observing hundreds and hun- 
dreds of these calls, I detected that all 
were on the interval of “do, la,” or what 
we designate a minor third down. It 
seems that by listening my ear was 
trained on “do la.” Soon I found that 
the boys in whistling to each other use 
“do la, do la, do la.” Children call 
“papa,” “mama,” mostly on “do la.” 
Hucksters (about eighty per cent of 
them) call “apples, peaches, etc.,” on 
“do la.” 

Here is an example from children’s 
games: 

“Bee, bee, bumble bee, all the rest may 


be in free.” 
“Do la, do do la, do do do re do do la.” 


Likewise I heard them singing: 


“Charlie, Charlie, you don’t know where 
I am.” 
“Do la, do la, do do do do do la.’ 


I might multiply these cases indef- 
initely. 

Now, it is apparent that nobody told 
the girls to “Oo Hoo” on “do la” and no 
one taught the boys to whistle on “do 
la.” Nobody taught the little children 
to call “papa,” “mama,” “sister,” etc., 
on “do la,” and assuredly no one in- 
structed the children four, five and six 
years of age to use “do la” in playing 
as mentioned above. 


Tried It on Monotones 


I went to a number of teachers of the 
first grades and asked them to point out 
the worst cases of monotones. These 
children could not repeat a given tone, 
but after requestiong them, one by one, 
to call “papa,” “mama,” “sister,” after 
I had pronounced these words on the 
interval “do la,” every one of them called 
on the same interval, although most of 
them called in a lower pitch. After I 
had studied this situation for nearly 
three years I was convinced that the in- 
terval “do la” was the easiest to attain; 
in fact, one may call it the natural in- 
terval. I said to myself: “The chil- 
dren themselves indicate thousands upon 
thousands of times how to begin. Why 
do you bother them with such senseless 
and uninteresting things?” 

It seemed to me that the children 
through their natural and spontaneous 
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plays and games and frolics begged and 
pleaded with me to join them in singing 
the songs and rhythms of the children of 
nature. They seemed to say, “Don’t 
you hear our natural song? Are you 
deaf to the melodies which Mother Na- 
ture has taught us?” I began to per- 
ceive the instinctive methods of singing 
which Nature had implanted in their 
hearts. I heard their prayer; I grasped 
its significance with an impassioned 
hold, and I sang to them with the greatest 
of joy in their natural interval. To 
them, I owe the inspiration which has 
led me to compose my booklet, “First 
Steps in Vocal Music.” In this work IJ 
have endeavored to make the pupil fa- 
miliar with the scale and the names, 
without its being noticeable that he is 
exercising the “do re mi.” 


First Steps in Method 


In my method we begin in the follow- 
ing manner: a. The teacher sings “sister” 
on high “do la” in the key of E flat. 
Then the teacher and children sing it to- 
gether and finally the children alone. 
b. Teacher sings “sister,” “mother,” 
“father,” “do la.” Then teacher and 
children sing it together. Then the chil- 
dren sing it alone. c. Teacher sings 
“sister,” “do la,” “mother,” “do 1a,” 
“father,” “do la” and this is treated in 
the same manner. After this the class 
is divided into two divisions, the first 
singing at the same time the words; the 
second the notes. Change, then all sing 
the syllables. 

By using the words “butterfly,” “rock- 
ing chair,” “beautiful,” the notes “do la 
fa” are developed in the same manner. 
As the intervals “do la fa” are identical 
with “sol mi do,” when “do la fa” is 
mastered, then the children know “sol, 
me do.” I begin with the subdominant in 
the key of E flat because the children 
produce a better quality of tone and 
with much less effort, when beginning 
on a high tone. From the subdominant 
in the key of E flat, the diatonic scale 
can be easily developed. By calling high 
E flat “sol” it would be impossible for 
the children to sing the scale, as they 
would have to sing up to high A flat. 


In the above few exercises we not only 
get the intervals, but the rhythm. It is 
amusing to see the little ones, swaying 
their bodies to two-four meter in singing 
“sister,” “father,” etc.; to three-four 
meter in singing “butterfly,” “rocking 
chair,” “beautiful,” and always accent- 
ing the first beat. I am sure the children 
have a lot of enjoyment in singing the 
melodies in my book without having to 
learn the hated “do re mi.” 

As a result of hearing the call of the 
children, it was possible for me, with 
the enthusiastic and conscientious co- 
operation of the teachers, to reduce the 
number of monotones from twenty-five 
per cent at the commencement of the last 
scholastic year, when we first intro- 
duced this method, to four per cent at 
the close. We feel justified in assuming 
that further practice will enable us to 
reduce the number of monotones to one 
per cent. 





Wassily Besekirsky Returns from Can- 
ada for Many Engagements 


Wassily Besekirsky, the Russian vio- 
linist, who successfully appeared in con- 
cert last year in America, has just re- 
turned from Canada, where he appeared 
in several concerts and is now starting 
on his second concert tour under the 
management of Annie Friedberg. The 
principal dates booked so far include 
recitals in Chicago, Boston, a return en- 
gagement in Schenectady, Bryn Mawr, 
Providence, Columbia University, N. Y., 
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Address: 


FRED O. RENARD 
216 WEST 70th STREET, NEW YORK 


and Newark, N. J. Mr. Besekirsky will 
appear in several Vermont towns, as 
well as in New Hampshire and Connecti- 
cut. 





Giulio Crimi, the new tenor Chicago is 
to hear this season, aroused the utmost 
enthusiasm in Buenos Ayres this summer. 


-AETA HADTLEY 
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Reengaged for 
Third Consecutive Season 
as Soloist with the 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


1916-1917 


An artiste who will bring 
distinction to your Recital Course 


Out of all the programme stands promi- 
nently the piano playing by a soloist, Laeta 
Hartley, who brought the house to her feet 
at her fine interpretation and exposition of 
Saint-Saen’s second concerto. She received 
five recalls—New York Sun. 
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DOROTHEA 


SOPRANO 


In Concert, 
Recital and 
Oratorio 


SEASON 
1916-1917 
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N. Y. UNIVERSITY TO 
TEACH SCHOOL MUSIC 


Preparatory Course for Public 
Instructors in Charge of 


Thomas Tapper 


With the object of preparing teach- 
ers and others interested in music to 
teach music in the public schools of New 
York, the Department of Music of New 
York University is offering this year a 


complete set of courses to be held on 
Saturday mornings. 

The Saturday courses include instruc- 
tion in methods in harmony, ear training, 
history of music, appreciation, ete. Spe- 
cial preparations have been made for 
teachers striving for promotion licenses. 

Dr. Thomas Tapper, lecturer at the 
New York Institute of Musical Art and 
one of the foremost authorities on mu- 
sical subjects in America, is in charge 
of the work. Assisting him are Marie 
F. MacConnell, director of music in the 
Jamaica High School and an authority on 
high school methods; Morris Schwarz, 
organist of Trinity Church and director 
of music in Jersey City, and Selma 
Kronold, director of music in Ridgewood, 
N. J. The classes will be held in the 
Washington Irving High School, Irving 
Place and Sixteenth Street. 


HONOR GODOWSKY IN CHICAGO 











Pianist Lauds Leon Sametini for His 
Sight-Reading Feat 


CuHicaGo, Oct. 16.—After Leopold 
Godowsky’s recitals last Sunday, the dis- 
tinguished pianist was tendered a din- 
ner and reception at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Heniot Levy. Twenty-six new 
piano pieces for pupil and teacher, still 
in manuscript, were played by Mr. Go- 
dowsky as teacher, Mr. Levy playing the 
five finger part of the pupil. 

A number of original violin and piano 
pieces by Godowsky were also heard. 
Leon Sametini, the gifted young violinist, 
reading at sight the difficult violin part. 
Sametini was congratulated highly by 
Mr. Godowsky for his extraordinary tal- 
ent at sight-reading. Among the guests 
were: 

Mr. and Mrs. John J. Hattstaedt, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander Zukowsky, Mr. and Mrs. Max 
Adler, Mr. and Mrs. Ernst Jacoby, Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard Wells, Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Devries, Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Rosenfeld, 
Alexander Raab, Glenn Dillard Gunn, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Wight Neumann, Herbert Butler, 
John Mattstaedt, Jr., Leon Sametini, Mr. and 
Mrs. Adolf Muhlmann, Zerline Muhimann, 
Graziella Jacoby, Mr. and Mrs. Aaron Boden- 
weiser, Mrs. Elvyn and Myrtle Elvyn, and 
many others. 

M. R. 





Young Pianist, Federation Prize Winner, 
to Make Début Here 


Carol Robinson, a young Chicago pian- 
ist, will make her début in New York 
on Nov. 21 at a recital at the Comedy 
Theater. Miss Robinson has had her 
training almost exclusively with Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler and has also done 
work with Adolf Weidig in Chicago. Her 
a début was made in November, 
1914, and following that she had many 
successful appearances in the Middle 
States and the West. A year ago last 
June she represented the pianists of the 
Middle West as first-prize winner at the 


MME. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN 
ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with 4 lj c 
Mr.Henry Holden 
Recitals and Piano Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic and Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Bte. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St., N. Y. City 
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Lydia Lindgren, the Mezzo-Soprano, Pleading the Cause of the Red Cross on 
Boston Common 


OSTON, Oct. 16.—An impetus was given to the cause of the Red Cross campaign 

in Boston recently, when Lydia Lindgren, mezzo-soprano of the Chicago Grand 

Opera Company, argued persuasively before hundreds of visitors in the recruiting 
tent on the necessity of aiding the work of the Red Cross. 

Miss Lindgren’s linguistic versatility stood her in good stead, for she framed 


her appeal in five different languages. 


Memberships poured in rapidly during the 


two hours that Miss Lindgren officiated. The singer was then invited as guest of 
honor at a luncheon of the Swedish Glee Club of Boston. 

Miss Lindgren was so enthusiastic about the campaign that she postponed her 
return to New York and resumed her work of aiding the Red Cross committee the 
following day. Miss Lindgren is a member of the Swedish Red Cross Society. 








biennial meeting of the National Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs, held in Los An- 
geles. On her return she played in San 
Francisco, Berkeley, Seattle, St. Paul 
and with the Milwaukee Symphony Or- 
chestra, where she had such success that 
she was immediately re-engaged. She 
toured Canada last year with Kathleen 
Parlow. 


Musical Art Club of New York Enter- 
tains at Opening Meeting 


A musicale and dance marked the be- 
ginning of the Musical Art Club’s sea- 
son in New York on Oct. 15. Partici- 
pants in the program were Manna Zucca, 
who performed her own piano composi- 
tions; Leo Ziporkin, contrabassist; H. 
Lohre, tenor, and Modesta Mortensen, 
violinist. Mrs. A. A. Lyons and Leo 
Sosnu were in charge of the entertain- 
— Dr. Adolph N. Lyons is presi- 
ent. 








Bangor Festival Chorus Elects Officers 


BANGOR, ME., Oct. 20.—The annual 
business meeting of the Bangor Festival 
Chorus for the election of officers for the 
coming year was held recently with the 
following results: President, Frank R. 
Atwood; vice-president, F. A. Sargent; 
treasurer, Galen Goodwin; assistant 
treasurer, Elvie Burrill; secretary, Willis 
Bunker; librarian, Elizabeth Hayes; mu- 








P 











sic committee, Mrs. Charles Wardley, 
Mrs. John Berdeen, Mrs. H. N. Doe, Jo- 
seph M. Bright; captains of chorus: 
basses, Herbert Bunker; tenors, C. D. 
MacCready; sopranos, Mrs. Robert 
Clark; altos, Elizabeth Firth. Adelbert 
W. Sprague was re-elected conductor 


and Mrs. Neil Newman a 
L. B. 





Widow of Mayor Gaynor Sings at Irish 
Bazaar in Madison Square Garden 


Mrs. William J. Gaynor, widow of the 
former Mayor of New York, made her 
début on the concert stage at the Irish 
Bazaar in Madison Square Garden on 
Wednesday evening of last week. Mrs. 
Gaynor’s voice is a lyric soprano and she 
sang: an aria from  Tschaikowsky’s 
“Jeanne d’Arc” and “Killarney.” As an 
encore she sang the popular Irish song, 
“Mother Machree.” Mrs. Goodwin Shel- 
don played her accompaniments. Mrs. 
Gaynor faced an audience of 1500. 





By Far the Best! 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Congratulations on the Fall Issue! It 
is, by far, the best edition you have sent 
out, and will do an immense amount of 
good for American music. 
Very truly yours, 
W. D. ARMSTRONG. 


Alton, Ill., Oct. 17, 1916. 


Charles Dalmores 


CELEBRATED TENOR 


CHICAGO GRAND OPERA ASSOCIATION 


DRESDEN’S OPERA 
OPENS AUSPICIOUSLY 


Under Fritz Reiner’s Direction 
Performances Are Given in 
Spirited Fashion 


[Delayed by Censor] 


DRESDEN, SAXONY, Aug. 24.—The op- 
era season opened most successfully on 
Aug. 13 with a spirited performance of 
“The Meistersinger,” under Fritz Rein- 
er’s able direction. Most of the artists 
were those of former occasions: Plaschke 


(Hans Sachs), Vogelstram (Walter), 
Minnie Nast (Eva), etc. Some other 
parts were given over to new singers. 
As usual, Reiner excelled in splendid de- 
tail work and in a lucid, transparent ad- 
justment of the accompanying orchestral 
parts to the soloists. This was also espe- 
cially noticed in his presentation of 
“Tristan” (restudied), which he, as with 
the “Meistersinger, conducted for the 
first time. The public received both works 
enthusiastically. “Carmen,” “Traviata” 
and “Lohengrin” were also intrusted to 
Mr. Reiner. In “Carmen” our newly en- 
gaged baritone, Herr Burg (Escamillo) 
distinguished himself. 

Tino Pattiera is the name of the new 
tenor of some special gifts. Young as 
he is, he is already attached to Dresden’s 
ensemble, adding very favorably to its 
best forces. His voice is exceptionally 
fine, mellow, full of Schmelts and color, 
his histrionic abilities also being notable. 
His first efforts last season bore the 
stamp of a beginner, but he is, however, 
constantly improving and his recent pres- 
entation of Alfredo Germont in “Travi- 
ata” attracted the attention of the entire 
press. 

The Brandt-Burg’s comic opera con- 
tinues to draw crowded houses. “The 
Schneider von Schénau” (“Tailors of 
Schénau”’) is of the humorous trend that 
corresponds thoroughly with the taste of 
the Teutons, the book being harmless to 
a degree. The music is more important. 
Kutzschbach conducted. Minnie Nast 
takes the chief part. It is very well given. 

No new operas are so far announced, 
but concerts in great number. Arthur 
Nikisch will conduct a series of three 
concerts with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Berlin. Five philharmonic evenings 
with renowned soloists under the artistic 
management of Herr Ploetner, will occur 
as usual. Edwin Lindner is to conduct 
a series of Philharmonic concerts. Have- 
mann’s Quartet Union (the Dresden 
Quartet) will open a Brahms cycle on 
Oct. 4. Reiner will be the pianist. Rein- 
hold Becker’s first violin concerto is said 
to be promised for a hearing. 

A young Dresden composer, Edgarde 
de Glimes, was given a recent hearing 
before a small private audience. His 
compositions, a Pianoforte Suite, “Stiicke 
im alten Stil,” as well as songs, violin, 
‘cello and other ensemble works, reveal 
great creative endowments. The Suite, 
in manuscript, made a deep impression 
on account of its clever workmanship, its 
warmth of expression and tonal coloring. 


A. I 





Good Musical Service at Rutgers College 
Celebration 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J., Oct. 17.—At 
the vesper services held on Sunday after- 
noon, Oct. 15, in connection with the 
celebration of the 150th anniversary of 
the founding of Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick, a choir of eighty trained 
voices under the able leadership of 
Charles Henry Hart of this city, sang 
several anthems, while the soloists were 
Dr. Car] E. Dufft, basso, and John Barnes 
Wells, tenor, both of New York. Their 
work was superb and the whole service 
was one of beauty, a fitting close to the 
tutgers anniversary program. 








Rutland Boughton, the English com- 
poser, who founded the Glastonbury Fes- 
tival and who was not accepted as a vol- 
unteer when the war first broke out, has 
been refused his appeal for exemption 
from military service. 
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RUSSIAN MUSICIANS EXEMPT 
FROM WAR DUTY, SAYS SINGER 


Czar Recognizes That Artists Are Temperamentally Unfit for Military 
Service, Relates George Baklanoff, Grand Opera Baritone 


EORGE BAKLANOFF, principal 
baritone of the Boston-National 
Grand Opera Company, gives the follow- 
ing story of how Russia treats her artists 
in wartime. Says Mr. Baklanoff: 

“By the edict of the Czar all operatic 
and musical artists of Russia are ex- 
empted from military duty and, although 
I am of fighting age, I have followed the 
government’s suggestion and have come 
to America to sing. Of all the belligerent 
countries, Russia alone has made this 
striking pronouncement and there are 


several explanatory reasons. 

“Owing to the vast population of the 
Russian. Empire, there is sufficient raw 
material for her armies. She need not 
draw on her professional classes indis- 
criminately. She can pick and choose 
her soldiers owing to her numerical ad- 
vantage over her foes. 


Artists’ Standing in Russia 


“The artist, musical and operatic, has 
a very high position throughout Russia. 
He is recognized by the government and, 
of course, all the chief operatic enter- 
prises are under the control of the gov- 
ernment. The Emperor takes a deep in- 
terest in the opera and under normal 
conditions is an enthusiastic patron in 
Petrograd. He is a very good judge of 
music and this interest he shares with 
his enemies, the German Emperor and 
the Emperor Francis Josef. The latter, 
by the way, conferred on me the title of 
Kammersinger and on this occasion 
he shook my hand. I need scarcely add 
that all this international friendliness 
antedated the war. 

“In Russia the Czar and his court give 
the cue to all national life and that ex- 
plains the homage and considerations 
the artists receive. The court is in- 
tensely artistic, or rather was until the 
outbreak of the war. The Czarina was 
a Princess of Hesse and this family has 
long been noted for its devotion to and 
interest in music. In Petrograd Her Im- 
perial Majesty has always striven to keep 
the Imperial opera up to its standard of 
excellence and her graciousness has al- 
ways been directed toward the principal 
Singers and dancers and musicians. This 
exalted example is felt in all walks of 
life and the artist never considers himself 
a paid entertainer, but rather a useful 


and important member of the community. 
There was one famous danseuse who 
came of a good family and during the 
last century she exerted a powerful po- 
litical influence. This was not because 
of any personal regard for her, but be- 
cause of her brains and the high position 
allotted to every important member of 
the Imperial Opera and Ballet in Petro- 
grad. . 


Example of Rupert Brooke 


“And so, when the war broke out, the 
same spirit of appreciation was shown to 
the artists of my native land. The Czar 
took into consideration the fact that 
artists rarely make good soldiers. They 
have temperament and nerves and these 
are useless on the battlefield. Then, too, 
I think the death of that great English 
poet, Rupert Brooke, shocked the world 
terribly and did much to prove that 
artists have no place in the war. It is 
more a question of common sense than 
sentiment. We would all like to help our 
country win, but it is saner not to turn a 
good artist into a bad soldier and deci- 
mate the ranks of the men who are able 
to divert their countrymen from the hor- 
rors of reality. In Russia, we accept as 
final the decree of the Government and 
the Czar’s verdict of exemption is of 
first importance.” 





POORLY PLAYED CONCERT 





Chicago Symphony Band Presents Am- 
bitious Program Indifferently 


CHICAGO, Oct. 9.—What might have 
been made a highly interesting concert 
if conditions had been favorable was that 
given by the newly organized Chicago 
Symphony Band at the Auditorium last 
Saturday evening, under the direction of 


Francesco Amendola and the manage- 
ment of Salvatore Tomaso. Signor To- 
maso has several distinguished musical 
enterprises to his credit, but his venture 
with the Chicago Symphony Band and 
with Francesco Amendola as director was 
anything but a success. 

In the program book the statement is 
made that bands offer “phonic combina- 
tions many times more efficacious than 
the orchestra,” but Saturday’s concert 
offered no corroborative evidence. The 
program was ambitious enough. There 
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New edition with title page in colors 


By CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
$1.25 POSTPAID 
A group of fascinating songs, in many styles, by one of 
the most popular among American composers. 
of entrancing melody is shown in these songs in its best 
the numbers 
HEART OF HER and MEMORIES. The accompani- 


ments are not at all difficult, 


“An album of charming songs.”—Musical America. 
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were several symphonic selections new 
to Chicago .musicians, an Overture by 
Mancinelli, “Cleopatra,” a symphony in 
D, Op. 16, by Sgambati, and pieces by 
Perosi, Alfano and by Boito. 

The first two of these, indifferently 
played though they were, showed fine 
thematic material and musical develop- 
ment. But with a band improperly and 
insufficiently rehearsed and with a con- 
ductor who showed not only inexperience 
but also the bad taste to beat the con- 
ductor’s desk with his baton to indicate 
the rhythm to his men, the program suf- 
fered much indeed. 

The band numbers some sixty or 
seventy players, but many of them have 
never apparently been under the dis- 
cipline of an experienced leader. Their 
playing was haphazard throughout al- 
most all of the symphony and the over- 
ture, the two numbers which sufficed to 
convince me that symphonic music does 
not sound well when played by a band, 
and that Tomaso had made a mistake 
in putting forth this organization before 
it had been properly rehearsed. — 





TACOMA LAUDS CHERNIAVSKYS 


Trio Arouses Large Audience—Ladies’ 
Musical Club Concert 


TACOMA, WASH., Oct. 10.—The Cher- 
niavsky Trio gave a largely attended re- 
cital Friday in the Tacoma Theater. 
These artists, Leo, Jan and Michael, 
were enthusiastically received, and indi- 
vidual successes were scored by each in 
solo numbers. 

Mischa Elman was presented in the 
Tacoma Theater by Bernice E. Newell 
on Tuesday, as the opening of her artist 
series. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club presented 
Mrs. Irving J. Cross, pianist, of Belling- 
ham, Wash.; Frederick W. Wallis, bari- 
tone, and Ruth Davies, in interpretative 
dances, at the club’s opening concert in 
Elks’ Temple. A. W. R. 





TACOMA, WASH., Oct. 10.—A feature 
of Tacoma’s celebration welcoming the 
return of the Second Regiment was the 
singing of Laura MacFarland. The girl 
sang before a great assembly of soldiers 
and officers, accompanied by the regi- 
ment’s band. A. W.R. 


TORONTO CALLS FOR 
MORE GALLO OPERA 


Four Impressive Performances 
Fill Alexandra Theater— 
Ensemble Pleases 


‘TORONTO, CAN., Oct. 14.—The San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company has com- 
pleted a most successful, but all too 
short, season of grand opera in Toronto. 


For the opening performance “Aida” 
was presented, and seldom were such 
crowds seen in front of the Royal Alex- 
andra. “Rigoletto” was given Tuesday 
evening, “Martha” Wednesday matinée, 
and “Carmen” Wednesday evening. 

The settings, scenic and electrical ef- 
fects and costumes used by the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company in its presenta- 
tion of the operas are magnificent. The 
presentation of the operas by the artists 
of the company, by the chorus, and by the 
orchestra are worthy of five-dollar opera. 

Each artist, in her or his réle, showed 
splendid mastery of the art of acting as 
well as singing, which was evidenced by 
the great ovations given them by the 
audiences that had the good fortune to 
hear them. The work of the orchestra 
under the able leadership of Carlo Per- 
oni is not to be lost sight of in the praise 
showered upon the artists. 

It is, therefore, to be seen that the pub- 
lic can and will appreciate grand opera 
furnished them on a high plane at popu- 
lar prices. It is hoped that Mr. Gallo 
will arrange a return engagement, as it 
is certain that a cordial reception will 
await his company. S. M. M. 








Christine Miller Sings to Capacity House 
in Parsons, Kan. 


Parsons, KAN., Oct. 12.—Christine 
Miller opened the C. W. Best artists’ 
series in Parsons last Friday evening. 
She sang to a capacity house and was 
forced to repeat several of her numbers 
and give several extras. C. W. Best’s 
artists’ series concerts were given last 
week in Council Bluffs, Webster City and 
Iowa Falls, Iowa; in Rochester and Aus- 
tin, Minn., and in Tarkio, Mo. 
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HENRI SCOTT 


Leading Basso of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE—Mr. Scott took the honors among the soloists, on 
the score of vital tone, of style, and of enunciation. 
forget the demeanor of the operatic stage, his restlessness was forgiven 
him for his singing. The ‘‘Elbe’’ 
‘‘canine’s Nemesis’’ was touched out expertly. Mr. 
successful steward of a sudden trust. 
Chicago, May 29, 1916. 


Specially engaged to sing Der Wanderer in 
‘*Siegfried’’ in Cleveland 


While he could not 
aria was exquisitely interpreted, and the 
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THE ROMANCE OF MUSIC 


(Recollections and Impressions of a Noted Music Critic) 





Written for “Musical America” by 


MAURICE HALPERSON 


(Music Critic of the “‘New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung’’ ) 





Thirty-Second Article: Fanny Elssler in America—(V) 

















ANNY had discovered in America a 
talent which had apparently slum- 
bered within her since the memorable 
day she had offered her first oratorical 
masterpiece in addressing an enthusiastic 
Viennese audience with the words: 
“What do you 
wish?” She 
showed herself a 
very effective 
speaker in the 
ew World. 
When American 
audiences became 
wild and_ show- 
ered flowers and 
honors upon her 
there was only 
one way for 
Fanny to stop the 
thunderous ova- 
tions; she had to 
make a little 
speech. Fanny 
had a remarkable 
gift for lan- 
guages and, as 
she learned very 
quickly how to express herself ably and 
quickly in English, she used the vernacu- 
lar instead of the French, German or 
Spanish words she was obliged to use 
in addressing the audiences at the begin- 
ning of her first New York visit. Her 
naive curtain speeches often evoked as 
much applause as her dancing, especially 
as the artist knew how to infuse real 
humor into her happy little improvisa- 
tions. 

Fanny was charming in that fine and 
natural Viennese wit which is always to 
the point without offending and succeeds 
so well in illustrating a personality or a 
situation in a few humorous words. She 
showed herself to be a little diplomat, too, 
in saying something agreeable to all 
without compromising her dignity. When 
presented at one performance with a 
bouquet tied with the Austrian national 
colors, black and yellow, she expressed 
her gratitude with the words: “Hoch 
unser liebes Oesterreich!” At that a 
lady who was seated in one of the boxes 
threw a little bouquet of violets and lilies 
of the valley to her which she had 
adorned with a red ribbon from her hair, 
thus forming the French tri-color. Fanny 
gracefully acknowledged the ovation 
with the words: “Vive la France! If 
Austria is my fatherland, France is the 
fatherland of my art!” No doubt, she 
succeeded in subduing them all, and Pro- 
fessor Ehrhard, her biographer, is right 
in saying that we are confronted with a 
case of “psychology of the masses.” 


Official Washington Bows to Fanny 


Even the President and the Congress 
of the States were at the feet of fasci- 
nating Fanny. Her arrival at Washing- 
ton caused a real sensation. Both houses 
of Congress arose when Fanny entered. 
Senators and Representatives came one 





Maurice Halperson 


after another to meet the great dancer 
and to shake hands with her. 

When I had the pleasure of meeting 
Fanny in Vienna in the early eighties of 


the past century she made the following 


fair Fanny was said to have asked Pres- 
ident Van Buren, “if such a reception 
is tendered to me, the little dancer?” 
The President answered: “I never was 
confronted with such a problem, but cer- 




















Fanny Elssler as She 
Looked When She 
Was in America. The 
Larger Picture Shows — 











Her in the Ballet, “Es- 


meralda,” Taken from Victor Hugo’s “Notre Dame.” The Costume Was Designed 
Especially to Meet “the Requirements of American Purists” 


remark regarding those experiences: “I 
never had worked so hard with my feet 
as then with my right hand, believe me. 
They certainly know how to shake hands, 
those sturdy Americans,” and then she 
added: “But I like them so much be- 
cause they are so manly.” 

After being complimented Miss Elss- 
ler was led to the Speaker’s chair, while 
Katharina, her companion, was invited 
to another seat on the platform. The 
most influential Congressmen competed 
in courting Fanny and in making things 
as agreeable as possible for her. She 
had a whole escort of legislators when 
she was shown all the remarkable things 
the Capitol contained. 

On July 15, 1840, President Van 
Buren honored the artistic guest by ap- 
pearing with all the members of his Cab- 
inet at the theater to admire Fanny 
Elssler. His impression of her fasci- 
nating art was so strong that he invited 
her to pay him a visit at the White 
House the following day. Fanny was 
received there with the hearty deference 
and a respectful appreciation, which, as 
she wrote, simply overwhelmed her. 

“How would you receive a queen?” 
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tainly no sovereign would be a more wel- 
come guest in the White House than the 
queen of the ballet, Fanny Elssler.” 

The day after a member of the house 
—his name is noted by Mr. Ehrhard as 
Mr. Weise—complained at the night ses- 
sion that almost all the seats were 
empty. “Miss Elssler’s performances 
should be prohibited as long as Congress 
is in session,” he moved, “because all 
flock to the theater and neglect the in- 
terests of the country.” An agreement 
was finally reached that no night ses- 
sions of Congress would be held as long 
as Miss Elssler honored Washington 
with her presence. 

When Fanny visited the marine sta- 
tion at Baltimore, she was greeted, when 
boarding the North Carolina, where a 
great reception was held in her honor, 
with twenty-four guns. At Boston the 
captain of the French cruiser Christophe 
Colomb gave a big banquet on board the 
ship for Fanny, and the dancer recipro- 
cated for these distinctions by sending 
on each occasion 250 balcony seats for 
her performances so that the marines 
could admire her art. 


Virtuous Fanny 


One of Fanny’s triumphs which she 
highly valued was the way in which she 
impressed the Quakers at Boston, at that 
time a large and very important part of 
the public, which seemed inclined at first 
to consider this fair follower of Terpsi- 
chore as a sort of dangerous demon. 

Fanny was very intelligent by nature 
and had learned much from experience 
gathered in all the countries she had vis- 
ited before. So she always studied the 
conditions of the cities she stopped in 
and acted in conformity. She had quickly 
recognized the peculiar conditions of the 
United States, where at that time much 
more than nowadays an outspoken puri- 
tan influence pervaded the atmosphere. 
She was accompanied, when she landed 
in New York, by a nobleman, an Aus- 
trian Hungarian or Pole—no one knew 
exactly whence he hailed—who acted as 
her cavaliere serviente and was called 
her “private manager.” As soon as 
Fanny noticed that the standing of this 
gentleman caused some unfavorable com- 
ment she quickly dispensed with his serv- 
ices. 

“You would hardly recognize Fanny 
when she dances in this country,” faith- 
ful Katharina wrote to the Ellsler fam- 
ily in Vienna; “what a sight at Boston! 





Isn’t she a little rascal! What a counte- 
nance, what a dignity! Her skirt is 
about three inches longer than in Eu- 
rope, and her corsage—well, it would be 
quite suited for a little boarding house 
miss. After her début at Boston yester- 
day all the Quakers agreed that they 
never had seen a more virtuous and 
moral exhibition than Fanny’s dancing. 
And do you know with what offering 
Fanny had scored this great triumph of 
purity? The Cachucha!” 

At Saratoga hundreds of school chil- 
dren came to the railroad station for 
Fanny’s reception and greeted her with 
jubilant exclamations: “This is Fanny!” 
“I thought she would look like that!” 
“What a charming woman!” 

A woman with a babe in her arms 
asked the dancer to bless her child, so it 
might be prosperous for its whole life. 
Would you dare to doubt the uplifting 
influence of the gentle art of ballet after 
such popular ovations? It is to be won- 
dered that those good people did not in- 
sist upon Fanny Elssler’s beatification. 


ge always had new tricks to im- 
press the simple-minded Americans of 
those days. Her mise-en-scéne was 
really wonderful. This was so much 
the more remarkable as Fanny had 
neither an impresario nor a press man- 
ager working for her. She impressed 
Americans especially by her liberality 
in tips and by the richness and good 
taste of her toilettes. She generall 
drove through the streets of New York 
in a splendid carriage drawn by four 
horses. In December, 1840, she appeared 
with a brand new “attelage,” a magni- 
ficent sleigh with four milk white horses. 
The whole company followed in othe 
sleighs. It was a real sensation. 

The letters of the dancer and her com- 
panion of that epoch are filled with com- 
plaints of the plain and inartistic state 
of American cities. How could people 
who earned so much money stay in those 
homely, unornamented houses often 
painted in the most dreadful colors, red, 
green, yellow? Imagine the spoiled 
Fanny born in pleasure loving Vienna, 
who had studied in sensual Italy and 
brought to the height of her art in lux- 
urious Paris, after having visited such 
intellectual centers as London and Ber- 
lin! No wonder she did not feel very 
comfortable and missed the refinement of 
the surroundings to which she was ac- 
customed. New York was the most pos- 
sible after all, but oh, what a simplicity 
and plainness in Philadelphia, Boston, 
Baltimore and Washington! 

M. de Boucourt, the French minister 
in Washington, had invited Miss Elssler 
for a cup of tea in the afternoon to the 
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first hotel in the national capital. When 
Fanny asked for some milk the manager 
found the following excuse for the ab- 
sence of the precious fluid: “I am in 
despair, Madam, but there is no milk to 
be had. The cow did not come back to- 
day. The splendid weather apparently 
caused her to pass the night on the 
prairie.” ore 
The hotels were more than primitive 
in those days, the rooms so poorly ven- 
tilated that it was hardly possible to 
stand the summer heat. It was quite 
the contrary in winter. Fanny was com- 
pelled to lie down and cover herself with 
the bed clothes in the day time to keep 
herself from freezing. When she had 
missed the boat for Havana at Wilming- 
ton, Del., and she was looking for a ho- 
tel, the answer was that there was no 
such thing in Wilmington. Fanny had to 
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knock at the door of a private house and 
considered herself’ more than lucky when 
she was allowed to pass the night there. 

But the presence of the great dancer 
in New York led to popular demonstra- 
tions which more than once threatened 
serious consequences. The German ele- 
ment had given Fanny its heartiest sup- 
port, of course, and hailed her not only 
as the great artist, but as a German 
artist as well. It was not possible to 
avoid trouble even if Fanny always made 
use of the tact which formed one of the 
marked characteristics of her personal- 
ity. On Aug. 5, 1840, exciting scenes 
occurred on Broadway before the Amer- 
ican Hotel, where Fanny lived. A crowd 
estimated at 8000 persons had assembled 
there to listen to a serenade prepared 
in her honor. by. a German committee. 
When. Miss Elssler came to the hotel 
after her performance at the Park Thea- 
ter. tremendous ovations greeted her, 
so that .she hardly could enter the build- 
ing. Eyerybody wanted to look at her, to 
talk to her, to touch. her, hands or her 
skirt. After she had ‘shown herself at 
one of the windows of her room the ac- 
clamations becanie almost hysterical. An 
orchestra of eighty musicians was pres- 


ent and played all sorts of popular music 


by the light of. torcheS: borne by ‘boys. 
Great excitement was .noticeable in the 
crowd. The day before a fight between 
an American and a German had resulted 
in the former being stabbed. It seems 
that a brutal mob had made up its mind 
to take revenge for the murderous af- 
fair. They came in masses, attacked and 
dispersed the musicians and set the mu- 
sical stands on fire. The absence of suf- 
ficient police protection gave rise to the 
accusations that there was a “plot 
against the Germans” (the accusations 
are to the contrary nowadays!). So the 
German societies decided to give Fanny 


a compensation for the interrupted ova- _ 


tion. .The 27th of August had been set 
for a big demonstration in honor of the 
dancer. The street before the hotel and 
the adjacent streets were crowded to the 
utmost. An orchestra played American 
and German songs and the greatest har- 
mony seemed to reign everywhere, when 
suddenly two fire engines dashed down 
Broadway causing a panic in the crowd, 
which fled in all directions. Many were 
injured in the confusion, but the crowd 
rallied again and Fanny was greeted 
with boundless ardor when she appeared 
at a window clad in her “Cachucha” cos- 
tume and wearing a tiara, a necklace 
and bracelets of diamonds, the precious 
gifts of the ladies of New Orleans. She 
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was in best of spirits and accompanied 
the orchestral numbers with her castan- 
ets. 

Fanny received a committee which of- 
fered her a gold medal and to whom she 
promised to devote the receipts of an- 
other performance for the poor of New 
York. Fanny was exceedingly good- 
hearted and noble as previously stated. 
No less than 60,000 francs were donated 
by her for charitable purposes, not to 
mention the innumerable personal gifts 
to the destitute she happened to meet. 

When Fanny left New York her eyes 
were full of tears. When society ladies 
showered her with flowers and gifts on 
board the Caledonia before her departure 


‘Fanny answered to a remark of one of 
“her admirers in the following way: “How 


kind of you to invite me to come back, 
but it is with deepest sorrow that I say 
I shall not see this glorious country 
again. My American fairy tale has 
come to its end. A second visit could 
hot equal my first American successes 
and experiences and it would break my 
heart to see myself less spoiled on a 
second visit. So I bid you goodby! This 
devoted kiss is intended to all my Amer- 
ican friends whom I never shall forget.” 

The reader will remember the great 
demonstration of deference to Fanny by 
the captain of the Great Western, which 
ship. had brought her to the American 
shore. Captain Hosken had ordered sand 
brought up from the bottom of the sea, 
when the Great Western was near the 
American shore, so that Fanny could 
touch American earth before landing. 
The captain of the Caledonia had a 
clever idea, too. When Fanny left the 
vessel at Liverpool he presented her with 
a silver box containing American earth 





AS a souvenir of the country which she 
~had_conquered so thoroughly by her art. 
&s 





Thuel. Burnham and Mrs. Rabe Perform 
at Montclair Musicale 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Oct. 19.—A charm- 
ing musicale was given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Maryon at the Montclair Con- 
servatoire on Oct. 18. The two guests of 
honor were Mrs. Miner Rabe, dramatic 
soprano, and Thuel Burnham, pianist. 
Mrs. Rabe sang several songs by Brahms, 
revealing a dramatic voice of much 
beauty. She was admirably accompanied 
by Miss Walther of Berlin. Mr. Burn- 
ham had just returned from a trip and 
seemed surprised at being called upon to 
play, but kindly performed several Mac- 
Dowell compositions. W. F. Uz. 
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BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


Mr. Whitney Tew has a very beautiful 
bass voice with brilliant high and rich 
low notes. He sings in time; he phrases 
musically; he enunciates with remark- 
able distinctness. Furthermore, he 
sings with both temperament and feel- 
ing sharply defining every passing 
mood of the composer. 


TIMES 


Mr. Whitney Tew displayed a magnifi- 
cent bass voice and sang with great 
dignity of style. 


HERALD 


Here is a strangely and impressively 
beautiful bass voice. 


D. E. WOOD, Secretary, 613 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 
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LONDON DAILY TELEGRAPH 


Mr. Whitney Tew possesses a fine bass 
voice and a cultured style. He is a 
singer of high quality and a musician 
of broad sympathies and wide research. 


COURT CIRCULAR 


Mr. Whitney Tew’s wholly artistic use 
of a beautiful bass voice is too well 
known to need comment. 


GLOBE 


From the beginning to the end of the 
Whitney Tew program everyone was 
charmed by the quality and range of 
his voice. 
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Praise for the Special Fall Issue 


To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed find check. Could not get 
along without you paper here in this 
great Northwest. Your anniversary is- 
sue is alone worth the subscription price 
to one in my position. 

Hope the esteemed Mr. Freund is weli 

Very sincerely, 
HERBERT M. BAILEY, 
Director, Huron College, School of 
Music. 
Huron, S. D., Oct. 21, 1916. 





To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


General praise has been bestowed upon 
your Special Fall Issue. It is truly «= 
remarkable feat to get out such a com 
prehensive and attractive number. 

I offer my heartiest congratulations. 

Cordially yours, 
ROBERT E. ALLEN. 

Columbia, S. C., Oct. 19, 1916. 





To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


Accept by congratulations for your 
splendid Fall Issue. It is a rare treat 
for one away from musical centers. 
More than interested in your American 
movement. May you succeed in it. 

Sincerely, 
G. DAVIS BRILLHART, 
Director of Piano. 
Colorado, State Normal School, 
Gunnison, Col., Oct. 21, 1916. 





To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


I want to congratulate you on the 
Special Fall Issue. Your paper has al- 
ways stood for the highest and best in 
this country, and I trust it is reaping its 
just reward as evidenced by its popular- 
ity, which enables the publication of sucli 
a volume, 

Wishing you continued success, 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT N. WATKIN. 

Dallas, Tex., Oct. 18, 1916. 





To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

I inclose check for renewal of sub- 
scription. Enjoy your paper from cover 
to cover. It is not limited to my own 
enjoyment, for it goes into two or three 
homes, and then is passed on to a hospi 
tal. “Mephisto’s Musings” especially ap 
peal to us for their fund of personal in 
formation so cleverly brought out. The 
Special Fall Issue is a splendid number. 

Yours truly, 
GEORGANA C. WHITE. 

New York City, Oct. 18, 1916. 





To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 
Congratulations on your wonderful 
Fall Issue and, in particular, to Mr. Ken 
neth S. Clark’s splendid article. 
Yours truly, 
HENRY S. GERSTLE. 
New York, Oct. 20, 1916. 
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Manuscript of Story Describing Their Own Creative Partner- 
r ship Now Lies ina Pittsburgh Garret—How Mrs. Eberhart 
Received Inspiration for Poems of the Various Songs 
BARREL in a Pittsburgh attic tells chapter was called a ‘spoke,’ and the 
pon the story of one of the most fruitful Story was supposed to be told by the 
Va ait ree a : ¥" typewriter. The four principal charac- 
om PSFcHerenips ih American Song COmposi- ters were Mr. Cadman, who was called 
tion to-day. It is the collaboration of -The Enthusiast; myself, The Bluestock- 
ns. Charles Wakefield Cadman and Nelle ing; my husband, The Scoffer, and my 
Richmond Eberhart. Actually, the barrel daughter, The Magpie. The manuscript 
I, q ' ig tapered wer tai now lies in a barrel in my attic. We also 
oes not te e story, Dut contains @ collaborated on an_ illustrated book, 
written record of it. That record is in ‘The Land of Little Folks,’ with Blanche 
the form of a novel, “The Wheel of the Knowlton.” , 
our Muse,” and the authors of this book are It is thus seen that Mr. Cadman’s 
eat hi Chitin Ghee aeiibe af the ene early aspirations were both musical and 
ion. none other than the subjects of the nar-  jiterary (the latter phase he manifested 
am rative themselves. The why and where- as music critic of the Pittsburgh Dis- 
fore of the story-within-a-story was re- patch, and later with special magazine 
lated to MUSICAL AMERICA last week by articles). “One of his ideas at that 
Mrs. Eberhart during her visit to New time,” added Mrs. Eberhart, “was that 
' York, whither she had come for the pur- we should establish a manuscript revi- 
pose of being present at Mr. Cadman’s_ sion agency, and he suggested that we 
Indian music talk with the Princess Tsi- should advertise in a popular short 
anina. ; story magazine, feeling that we would 
*“How did I come to begin my collabora- get a thousand replies at once. Mr. Cad- 
th tion with Mr. Cadman?” echoed Mrs. man also had a talent for painting, but 
a) Eberhart. “Well, at the time he was _ the musical ambition was foremost—as it = 
i. eg a A ag ks ae, ane -—_ oe ~ “erng ” = musical Noted Musical Collaborators, Nelle Richmond Eberhart and Charles Wakefield 
a y le ady. e knew the a a amily. is mother had a lovely voice, ’. D; ; . 
_ some of my verses published in the as well as his two sisters.” vg ay vo vend Beagnds of Sir. heey s Peng Feeney SEet eneens 
ar ad : “ ” 
é magazines. And wh o you sup > he . ‘ ee ' = the Cat, uthika 
uch aan to me—to see Pod sane thins Genesis of “Sky-Blue Water . , , . 
wo aig ante gt “ne Ah = Mon Therhart a. el hase I saw a Sioux girl, partly French, when Mrs. Eberhart was teaching out on 
en phe Enamel a Payton * " tt ~ a ti ae tee vee f way rit} bs the named Lema Lamoureaux. I was fascin- the prairie, “twelve miles from nowhere.” 
wanted ne noneeed ue aie ae th : vt coke alt Mr Ca “ — = venta ‘d ated by her beauty when she came across She described to the writer the details 
: , ,; On Te mnerer. oe » 4 th ac “ae poe Fn — in a canoe with some of her people for of the community gathering called a 
Themselves as Protagonists ro Rose oo he tos = haunae a a leap-year dance. It was really she who “Literary,’’ where the neighbors “spoke 
. . oks > € ° ° ‘ ’ ; . ” 
‘ . : Oe ; s 2 y tex > Mr. Cs an’s song, yleces, etc. 
“At that time he had already com- also I have been among the Indians, in ge Aaa ee Oe ee, ene ee: “CO a e th oe 
pleted a novel about the steel mills, which Nebraska, which I really acknowledge as , <snaaeil lies, hig sain Une feature of the evenings,” she 
b- - 5 aed ‘r ; ’ . I pictured her as having been taken there said, “was the preparation of a pape 
ub is now called [The Pennsylvanians. my home. as a ‘captive maid’ from Minnesota, the ree wong I I ir Biren paper 
vel Eventually we collaborated on another “T used to teach school along the ae of yt sk efing water yin —isceannanng ip of th “thon * Sele the little 
wn novel, ‘The Wheel of the Muse,’ which Niobrara River, and across the stream ~~ (,,. so es a Sis ft at the ‘I vont oR . Pag ge 
ree was the story of our collaboration. Each was the Rosebud Indian Agency. There ‘The cycle of Four Indian Songs, of aloud at the Literary. or this paper 
spi which ‘Sky-Blue Water’ is a part, was wrote a verse which was supposed to have 
ap originally called ‘Along the Niobrara.’ It been sung as a serenade to one of my 
in at first consisted of the four songs pupils by a young man who was ‘keep- 
The and four piano pieces, one of which bore ing company’ with her. Many years 
er the title of the cycle. Mr. Cadman _ later Mr. Cadman ran across this verse 
Yi showed the work to Alice Fletcher and in a book of my stuff, and he said, ‘I’m 
she advised him to have the four songs going to make a song of this, if you’ll 
published by themselves, as it would be just write a second stanza. This I did; 
impracticable to place the whole cycle.” and the song was ‘At Dawning.’ The 
While the “Sky-Blue Water” is the first verse was changed, but the first 
ful most popular of the four songs, many line, ‘When the dawn flames in the sky, 
en musicians have considered “The Moon ss ee as was the recurring ‘I love 
“ons sane quunenene” “re mastea omtarena’ «| Drops Low” as the big number of the Y°"; that people seem to like. 
. - ag ogy b _— — of mig ia Rapid-Fire Composition 
. “AMERICA’S BARITONE” that Mr. Cadman has done. n this con- It was almost entirely due to John Mc- 
nection it is illuminating to get a real Cormack’s singing of this song that it 
Indian’s estimate as to his favorite of thet crue aegis ae SO 
_— 66 99 | tn dee aeneen Sine. Mherkast csleten gained its great popularity. One day Mr. 
a a r+, 1 McCormack told Cadman that he would 
(ay that Francis La Flesche, of the United ji, 0 ¢, have the Nathan dadinahé mb nme @ 
. States Bureau of Ethnology, son of Chief 7 Tapas ar ' 7 set’ we 
. - : ya him, “another song on the style of ‘At 
La Flesche of the Omahas, esteems “Far Dawnine’.” Later. this second sone had 
Off I Hear a Lover’s Flute” by far the °). 08: creel Magay Angels sn. Pt 
iii ai: Seeley tien ana Coda ie die its birth as follows: One morning Mrs. 
“Few such persons-in any department of life.’—Balttmore (Md.) Star. ea 7 oan Mr La eanteatn interest oe stood at the door as her hus- 
*s ” 4407 1 sea. and left the house, ¢ as 
“He justifies the term ‘recital’ as few singers do.” Kansas City (Mo.) Star in this song, added Mrs. Eberhart, “that out the idea of : a oo oe te 
; led him to collaborate with Mr. Cadman : ye he ° 
» 4 — ; . Pm . to her, and the title of the new song be- 
“Admirable art. Vew York Tribune (H. E. K.) on his Indian grand opera, ‘The Land of came “I Hear a Thrush at five.” Mr 
7 - i" | Misty Water.’ This is founded on Omaha Cadman ann ealted va Credo - d 
“The master song interpreter Cleveland (Ohio) Press stories and is ethnologically correct. Mr. at oo i By . »¢ : “di 10n, ant 
page «tm vedas lied tl hace aanecianie vetween 7.30 and noon that morning the 
“A voice that not only sings but it talks.’—Kansas City Post 0 ee ee a ea” ©6—0 a eee “Sribien 
a a ee ee eres ) upon which I wrote the libretto. The latest coll , bi f th 
ci ‘ —< - i ‘ . > latest collabor: 2 as 
“His voice is a delight Philadelphia Evening Telegram. But does not Mr. La Flesche consider , a une two has 
* Mince P etooe reapeety een upon a Florida cycle, “Birds of 
- Pe ee ae — The Moon Drops Low’ real Indian’? Flame,” consisting of four songs. “W 
: “Inimitable’-—Yonkers (N. Y.) News. Mrs. Eberhart was asked. ween thie cycle 1 genie days 9 Said Mrs, 
y — _ ca ‘en ae _— Ae 4 “ . c ne i 5. 
“An institution.”"—New York Times “No,” she replied, “in spite of the fact Eberhart, and she spoke admiringly of 
= . . a that it is based on an Omaha theme. Mr. Cadman’s prodigious energy. How- 
mths “Covers the gamut of vocal expression Kansas City Journa [The song is too complex—the true In- ever, his collaborator is scarcely outdone 
Lis “Made ated ee Amiesioones *... Mast (P St eae, dian song has only one idea—in fact the by him in this respect, for she finds time 
= ee ene Semen text is usually but one line. for her creative work along with house- 
= “A revelation of realistic expression.” Eagle “But the ‘Moon Drops Low’ is an epi- hold duties, overseeing her daughter’s 
= ak Ee . tome of the history of the red race,” was vocal education, attending to her club af- 
= “A wonderful voice Buffalo Enquirer an objection raised. fairs, and teaching a class in theosophy 
= “As the white man looks at it, not as 0n two evenings a week. 
= the Indian sees it himself,” answered Is it any wonder, then, that—with the 
= By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE Mrs. Eberhart. energy and enthusiasm of these two col- 
= : oad a , 9 laborators—when the creative mood is 
= ” » bes ‘e thi as ever sung “mporia, the St artistic recital eve ir “Best Seller ‘nia 66UEr . . 
= Che best voice that has eves —= Emporia, the most artistic recital ever Their “Best Seller upon them, their “Wheel of the Muse” 
= given by one man 1n the State. Percy Hlemus is an artist to his finger tips Although the “Sky-Blue Water” is the revolves exceeding fast? 
= His voice, marvelously strong and clear and brilliant, has in it all the sympathetic | most famous Cadman song, it has not as KENNETH S. CLARK. 
= quality which has made every great singer in the world. That is the secret of ht gare ogi te Py song? - ae works. 
= hee . . : s s he ae. aw r. 
= his art—intelligence. Intelligence is the mother of sympathy, and sympathy is Paes 8 ee Pe paler 
= - 5 ; ” 4 ; Ys - One must remmber that until recently THIS TRADE MARK 
= the father and mother of art Emporia (Kan.) Gazette the “Sky-Blue water” had not been issued 
= as a separate song, and all those who IN THE 
= wished to purchase it had to buy the en- 
= New York Brooklyn New York tire cycle. Now that it is issued in four IRON PLATE 
= Carnegie Hall Academy of Music Aeolian Hall keys the sales have gone up mightily. In- 
= Nov. 20th (Eve.) Jan. 18th Dec. ist (Eve.) cidentally, be it remarked in passing, OF A PIANO 
= that as writer of the poems of the Cad- Quarantese at least 
= man songs, Mrs. Eberhart draws an an- S . 
= ; ’ , uses the highest 
= Buffalo Chicago Providence nual income that many of our legislators possible grade of 
= Elmwood Hall Ziegteld Theatre Infantry Hall might envy. plates that money 
= . can buy. 
= Dec. 5th Dec. 13th Jan. 16th From the days when Mrs. Eberhart 4 
= SECRETARY HEMUS—STUDIOS the ae Thoth Siey Blue 0. Ss - KELLY CO. 
= x 7 a? ‘ Water” and “At Dawning.” Part of the SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
= 152 West 58th Street, New York text of the latter was written in 1892, 
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YEAR'S REST AN AID | 


TO ZIMBALIST’S ART 


But Russian Violinist’s Program 
Offers Cause for Critical 
Lamentation 


EFREM ZIMBALIST, violin recital, Carnegie 
Hall, afternoon, Oct. 21; accompanist, 
Samuel Chotzinoff. The program: 


Prelude in E, Bach; Romance in G, 
Beethoven; Concerto in D Major, Paga- 
nini; “The Last Rose of Summer,” 
Ernst (for Violin Alone) ; “Weinerisch, 
Godowsky; Berceuse Slav, Henry Holden 
Huss; Mazurka, Chopin - Kreisler ; 
“Zephyr,” Hubay. 








A violinist like Mr. Zimbalist can_ ill 
be spared even in face of the existing 
competition and the overcrowded condi- 
tion of the concert field, and his retire- 
ment all last season produced a percept- 
ible void. Temporary withdrawal from 
public activities for the purpose of such 
study, and contemplation as enhance self- 
development and, consequently, artistic 
growth is always a commendable project 
and compels all the more approbation 
and respect when previous success has 
been the individual’s portion. Mr. Zim- 
balist’s return to the concert field last 
Saturday was, therefore, the occasion for 
a large outpouring of music lovers and 
for much rejoicing over the fact that his 
year’s furlough had really done him 
good. 

He is a better artist than ever. The 
qualities that engrossed lovers of violin 
playing in the past are no less in evi- 
dence and in other respects the young 
man has patently matured. The unfail- 
ing distinction, the facile grasp of style, 
the elegance and reposeful beauty that 
give his art a truly elevated and _ dis- 
tinctively patrician quality grace it in 
as pronounced a degree as ever. And, 
though never incandescent, Mr. Zimbal- 
ist’s speech would seem to be somewhat 
more direct and unfettered in emotional 
conveyance than heretofore. 


The first three numbers on his program 
afforded him opportunity to display his 
facility in encompassing the basic exi- 
gencies of two antithetical schools and 
he achieved the end handsomely. To 
have done the Beethoven and the Paga- 
nini works as he did would alone have 
stood out as a notable feat of subtle 
virtuosity. The former, indeed, proved 
the high-water mark of the afternoon’s 
enjoyment in the polished phrasing, 
quiet dignity, the poetic continence and 
the entire subservience to the true spirit 
of Beethoven it called forth. He had 
previously done the Bach prelude with 
keen appreciation and in the subsequent 
delivery of the concerto of Paganini suc- 
ceeded in establishing its essential char- 
acter, yet without making light of the 
few substantially musical moments it 
affords. The shorter numbers toward 
the end of the recital profited to the 
fullest by Mr. Zimbalist’s silvered tone, 
pure intonation and tasteful phrasing. 


Why the artist should have been guilty 
of so unpardonable a solecism as the 
Ernst variations on the “Last Rose of 
Summer” it is difficult to understand. 
This sort of detestable drivel went out 
of fashion years ago and its exploitation 
to-day can be interpreted only as a de- 
sire for technical display unhallowed by 
finer musical considerations. But inas- 
much as technical proficiency in the mod- 
ern virtuoso is assumed in the very na- 
ture of things there would seem to be 
no justification in expressly inviting at- 
tention to it. Mr. Zimbalist naturally 
surmounted its great mechanical ob- 
stacles with ease. But one wished, like 
Dr. Johnson, that the thing had been im- 
possible. Furthermore, Mr. Zimbalist 
lacks the mountebank personality needed 
to electrify an audience in clap-trap of 
this kind and, in a sense, it is to his 
credit that he did not so succeed. The 
whole program, indeed, was a disappoint- 
ment to those who look to this young 
artist for the propagation of musical 
ideals of the higher sort, which he has 
hitherto always espoused. Mr. Chotzin- 
off supplied artistic wes ee) 





Bernard Ferguson, baritone, has been 
engaged by the Cecilia Society of Boston, 
for its first concert in Symphony Hall, 
on Dec. 14. Mr. Ferguson will sing 
the baritone réle in Converse’s “The 
Peace Pipe,” which will be heard in Bos- 
ton for the first time. 





Lydia Lindgren, the Swedish soprano, 
will be heard as soloist at the National 
Swedish Federation at Worcester, Mass., 
on Nov. 5. 


ANNA CASE’S 


New York Recital an unalloyed success. Carnegie Hall was crowded to 


overflowing. The enthusiasm remarkable, with repeated recalls and extras 
after each group, culminating in a real ovation in the last group of five 
songs, of which three had to be repeated, and three encores after that. 

The program contained nineteen numbers to which with encores and 
repetitions [2 numbers had to be added, making 31 numbers sung before 


the program was ended. 


The Press of October 11, says: 


New York Sun: 


ANNA CASE SINGS 
WITH MUCH SUCCESS 


Her Beautiful Voice and Technic Give 
Pleasure in Song Program 


AIRS COVER WIDE RANGE 


Tonal Shading Especially Notable in 
Some Swedish and Norwegian 
Numbers 


Anna Case, a Metropolitan Opera 
House soprano, rarely heard in opera, 
gave a song recital in Carnegie Hall 
last evening. Her entertainment had 
merits of a high order, if not of a wide 
range. Miss Case is young, extremely 
comely and possesses a voice of great 
beauty. By honest study she has ac- 
quired a good command of this voice 
and she uses it with uncommon tech- 
nical skill. 

It is a delight to hear such pure, 
liquid tones, so clearly attacked, so 
firmly sustained and dynamically 
graded with such delicacy. The sing- 
er's phrasing showed large control of 
breath as well as artistic sensibility. 
Her enunciation was admirable in the 
several languages which she used. 

She was at her best in the lyrics, 
which permitted a display of her mas- 
tery of tonal effects and least happy 
in her attempts at the expression of 
emotion. Hers is an exquisitely fin- 
ished but not dramatic style. In the 
arrangement of her program she 
showed judgment in the selection of 
pleasing songs well suited to the dis- 
play of her best powers. 

Her singing of Handel's “Angels 
Ever Bright and Fair’’ was an artistic 
achievement of very high order. She 
sang Rubinstein’s “Es Blinkt der 
Thau” with understanding, sentiment 
and beauty, but without reaching its 
furthest depths. The same description 
would fit her delivery of Schumann's 
“Die Mondnacht.” 

In some Swedish and Norwegian 
songs Miss Case shone to great advan- 
tage, for in these her treatment of 


tonal shading and the velvety smooth- 
ness of her style were exhibited bril- 
liantly. There was much winsome 
charm too in her singing of the 
“Vergebliches Staendchen” of 


Brahms. 





Deutsches Jouranl: 
By Dr. Heinrich Moller 


The beautiful singer is showered 
with flowers and applause. Proves to 
be an excellent exponent of bel canto 
and interpreter of songs in five lan- 
guages. 


The art of singing, which demands 
‘beauty of voice” as the supreme law, 
must nowadays take refuge in the 
concert hall. It is here that Anna 
Case might become the successor of 
Jenny Lind or Adelina Patti, espe- 
cially if in selection of her repertoire 
she would make fewer concessions to 
the taste of the American public. 

It is a great rarity in our days to 
find such a smoothness of technique, 
such a finely chiseled spiritual inter- 
pretation and such beautiful, natural 
voice—all combined in one singer. 

Where do we still find such a legato 
and mezza di voce, such a flawless 
breathing technique, such an easy, 
mellow tone attack, such clear and 
yet fluent enunciation, such a versa- 
tility of expression, varying in color 
and strength, and yet observing the 
standards of classicism and devoid of 
all mannerism? , The pro- 
gram could not have been better 
selected—that is as a means to dis- 
play the versatile knowledge of the 
singer in its most favorable light— 
and was almost throughout of good 
musical taste. 

In using such a program as a ve- 
hicle the artist was able to run the 
gamut of sentiments from tantalizing 
coquetry to oppressing melancholy 
and tragic pathos, to display her 
enunciation in five languages, to show 
the considerable comnvass of her voice 
with evenly developed registers (or 
rather with no registers perceptible) 
in a beautiful song of Sodermann, to 
display good coloratura in a Norwe- 
gian folk song, and her stilistic versa- 


tility in old Italian arias and modern 
songs. 

She reached the height of her art 
in Handel's aria from ‘““Thecdora,” 
Schumann's “‘Roslein,”” a Swedish 
dancing song, Bemberg’s “Il Neige,”’ 
MacDowell’s poetic lullaby and Rim- 
sky Korsakoff's “Indian Song.” 





The New York World: 
She sang a difficult and delightful 


program in a manner that compelled 
admiration and disclosed a_ voice 
which, particularly in the lower reg- 
ister, is hard to equal on the concert 
platform. 





The New York Tribune: 

Her voice is today one of the most 
beautiful natural organs to be heard 
in the world of opera or concert. 





The New York Times: 

Miss Case’s voice is one of the most 
beautiful of its kind that has been 
heard in the opera house for a long 
time. 


The Brooklyn Times: 


There was tonal beauty, delicacy 
of nuances and volume as well. To 
say that Anna Case possesses one of 
the most beautiful voices in America 
is a statement of simple truth. 








The New York Evening Sun: 


At the first low note of Monte- 
verdis lament from “Ariana” the 
singer established her conquest of a 
public that loves beauty in a woman's 
voice. Her “Angels Ever Bright and 
Fair’ from Handel’s ‘‘Theodora”’ was 
one of the most perfect bits of so- 
prano singing heard in recent years. 
The English words fell in lines as ex- 
quisite as the pearls about a gi:lish 
throat, and there were yards of those. 

For encore to classical airs she gave 
“My Lovely Celia’’ that Sembrich 
sings and after a group with Schu- 
mann’s “‘Roselein’’ the “Ave Maria” 
of Schubert. Quite the most sur- 
prising were Sodermann’s sober 
“Prindsessin’” of two octave jumps 
and a gay Swedish folk dance that 
had to be sung again. 





ADDENDA: The Story that Counts the Most 
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OPEN MINNEAPOLIS 
SYMPHONY SEASON 


Conductor Oberhoffer and Mme. 
Matzenauer Share in Applause 
at Inaugural Concert 


St. PauL, Minn., Oct. 20.—The first 
Symphony Concert of the season was 
played last night by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, 
conductor. A familiar attraction, it lost 
nothing thereby. The program, also fa- 
miliar in its component parts, exercised 
the charm of frequent (not too frequent) 
and loving association. Its performance 





was followed with an impersonal inter- , 


est and discrimination which gave par- 
ticular pertinence and value to the ap- 


proving attitude of the audience. 

Mme. Margaret Matzenauer was the 
one unfamiliar figure of the evening. 
The following is the program presented: 

Overture to “Oberon,’’ Weber; Symphony 
No. 5, in C minor, Op. 67, Beethoven; Aria, 
““Abscheuiicher, wo eiist du hin?’”’ Beethoven; 
Siegfried idyl, Wagner; Isolde’s ‘‘Love- 
Death” from “Tristan and Isolde,’’ Wagner; 
Prelude to ‘‘Die Meistersinger,’’ Wagner. 


In this “joint recital,” so to speak, by 
orchestra and singer, there was consid- 
erable unanimity and evenness. Partic- 
ularly did the singer’s voice and style 
adapt itself to Wagnerian requirements, 
in the “Tristan.” Clear, resonant and 
strong, the voice took its place as one of 
the instruments of the orchestra with an 
heroic predominance beyond the some- 
what exaggerated dynamic resources of 
strings, woods and brasses, particularly 
brasses. Proportions were admirably 
preserved, however, on the whole, and 
one finds oneself frequently recurring to 
a picture constructed on the grand scale 
and paying it deference. 

The skill with which Mr. Oberhoffer 
released the classic spirit of the Bee- 
thoven symphony and made it one with 
its expressive content met the call (con- 
scious or otherwise) of an outreaching 
audience and elicited an expression of 
satisfaction in which applause, lively and 
persistent though it was, was but an in- 
significant factor. The prevailing effect 
seemed to come as a continually adjusted 
balance between natural expression and 
restraint, between vitality and good 
taste. F. L. C. B. 





Armenian Pupil of Mr. Shawe to Be 
Heard in Massachusetts Cities 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 21.—Among the 
several professional students registered 
at the Loyal Phillips Shawe Vocal Stu. 
dio is one in particular who is attract- 
ing well-merited attention, Haiganoush 
Der Margosian, an Armenian by birth 
and a singer of unusual talents. Her 
voice is a lyric soprano of pleasing qual- 
ity and expansive compass and the par- 
ticular form of haunting beauty in it, 
peculiar to her race, is an appealing fac- 
tor in her work. Mrs. Margosian has 
studied with Mr. Shawe for several sea- 
sons and is becoming well known as a 
concert singer. She has already this sea- 
son filled two engagements in Lawrence, 





New Home of “Musical America” 
After May l, 1917 
































The New Astor Trust Building on the Southeast Corner of Forty-second Street 
and Fifth Avenue, New York. The Entire Sixteenth Floor of This Handsome 
Office Building Will Be Occupied by “Musical America” After May 1, 1917 





Mass., and has important bookings for 
next month in Spencer and Worcester, 
Mass., and here. Songs of her country 
in native costume are a feature of her 
programs. 


The Cornish School of Music of Seattle 
recently presented Frederick W. Wallis, 
tenor, of Tacoma, Wash., in a recital. 
Mr. Wallis is a new addition to the fac- 
ulty of the school and was well received. 
Assisting on the program were E. Hel- 
lier-Collens, violinist, and Anna Grant 
Dall, pianist. 


Mme. Gadski has added “Mother Ma- 
chree” to her répertoire, as a result of 
the song’s success at Madison Square 
Garden recently, when she first sang it. 




















1 FRENCH PROGRAM 


: GARZIGT IA 


WELL KNOWN PIANIST 


First of Series of Recitals at 


MALKIN MUSIC SCHOOL 
10 West 122nd St, Nov. 18 at 8.15 p.m. 


Tickets mailed on request. 














MARCULIES TRIO 


Adele Margulies, Pianist 
Leopold Lichtenberg, Violinist 
Alwin Schroeder, 'Cellist 











L 
E _ 13th N. Y. Evening Post: ‘‘ The Leading Trio Organization in America”’ STEINWAY 
SEASON First Concert, Aeolian Hall, Tuesday Evening, November 7th PIANO 
Estelle Mischa NJ Ow 
RAY - HEVINNE on 
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CHICAGO ENGLISH OPERA CO., INC. 


SEASON 
Executive Offices 


19 West 20th St., Chicago, Ill. 


JOHN DOANE 


1916-1917 


General Manager 
Basil Horsfall. 


ORGANIST—Head of Organ Depart- 
ment, Northwestern University School . of 
Music, Evanston, Il. 


RECITALS 


Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 402 Madison Avenue, New York City 


























William $. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 154 West 72nd St., New York 


Telephone Columbus 1311 


Mr. Cadman and Dr. Brashear on Pitts- 
burgh Club Program 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Oct. 13.—The New 
Era Club held a meeting at the William 
Penn Hotel recently, at which Charles 
Wakefield Cadman and Dr. John A. 
Brashear, the noted astronomer, ap- 
peared on an interesting program. Mr. 
Cadman gave a program of his own 
compositions and accompanied Will A. 
Rhodes, Jr., who sang. Mrs. Otto Steiert 
presided and Mrs. E. E. Crocker and 
Mrs. Nelle Richmond Eberhart were the 
chairmen. Mrs. Eberhart has collab- 
orated with Mr. Cadman in many of his 
songs. 





In the German-Texas Bazaar at San 
Antonio, Tex., from Oct. 11 to 16, a 
feature was the evening musical pro- 
grams in charge of Mrs. Eugene Staffel 
Autograph photographs of many musi- 
cians were offered for sale. The manu- 
script of Edward MacDowell’s “Mid- 
Ocean” was also offered. 





Luis Alfonso Marron, pianist and com- 
poser from Mexico City Conservatory of 
Music, gave an excellent program at San 
Antonio, Tex., recently. 


RABINOFF OPERA 
PLEASES LOUISVILLE 


“Faust” Draws Biggest House of 
Three Offerings—-Martin’s 
Homecoming 





LOUISVILLE, Oct. 19.—In many respects 
the finest performances of grand opera 
ever given in Louisville were the three 
presented by the Boston National Com- 
pany at Keith’s Theatre on Oct. 17 and 
18. The audiences for the evening per- 
formances were large and enthusiastic, 
while that for the matinée, while no less 
demonstrative, was smaller. 

The opening opera was Giordano’s 
“Andrea Chenier,” with Louisa Villani, 


Mabel Riegelman, Maria Winietskaji, 
Zenatello, Lazzari and Thomas Chalmers 
in the cast. Our American baritone, 
Chalmers, in substituting for George 
Baklanoff in this opera, won constant 
and prolonged applause for his very 
beautiful and highly dramatic singing. 
He is one of the most satisfactory bari- 
tones heard here in years. 

At the matinée performance “Iris” 
was presented, with Tamaki Miura (who 
received an ovation for her splendid 
work), Virgilio Lazzari, Tovia Kittay, 
Elvira Leveroni and Thomas Chalmers. 

The best all around performance of 
“Faust” ever given in Louisville, within 
the memory of the writer, was the one 
offered on Wednesday evening before the 
largest house of the three. 

The applause was so great that the 
action of the opera was interrupted a 
number of times. Riccardo Martin, back 
upon his native Kentucky heath, was the 
Faust, and was in glorious voice. Mar- 
dones was Mephistopheles, Maggie Teyte 
was a never-to-be-forgotten Marguerite, 
looking the part to the life, and vocally 
perfect. Auguste Bouilliez, the new 
Belgian baritone, made a very fine Val- 
entine, while the lesser parts were well 
done by Fely Clement, Elvira Leveroni 
and Giorgio Puliti. The Walpurgis Night 
ballet was cut. Hi. F- 





Paderewski’s Old Salt Lake Auditors, 
Applaud Him Again 


SALT Lake, City, UTAH, Oct. 12.—The 
large audience which greeted Paderewski 
upon his appearance in the historic Salt 
Lake Tabernacle on Wednesday evening 
enjoyed a rare musical treat. The great 
Polish pianist has never been heard to 
better advantage in this city and played 
with a brilliancy which held his auditors 
spellbound. Twenty years ago last 
March Paderewski gave his first concert 
in the Tabernacle, and last night he ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at being able to 
play again in this building. Many who 
were in the first audience were among the 
interested listeners last evening. At the 
conclusion of the recital Mme. Pader- 
ewski conducted a sale of dolls for the 
benefit of the Polish Relief Fund in the 
Bureau of Information building on the 
Temple grounds. E. F. P. 





When Arthur Herschmann, the well- 
known baritone, appears in his New 
York recital at A®olian Hall the eve- 
ning of Nov. 9, his program will contain 
six songs by Hans J. Moser and one by 
W. Greville, the first presentation of 
these compositions in America. 





Frances Ingram, formerly a resident 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., where she taught 
school and sang in church choirs, will be 
heard in recital at AXolian Hall on the 
afternoon of Monday, Nov. 6. 





MARTINUS 


Dear Monsieur Sieveking: 


make those magnificent results known, 
please. 





MISS INEZ ELLIOT, Assistant 


TEACHES HIS SPECIAL PIANO METHOD AT 48 CENTRAL PARK WEST, 
NEW YORK CITY 


I personally regret very deeply that you are ; 
because I feel more and more how the application of your admirable method produced 
surprising results, not only with my own work, but ; 
You have discovered by practical means, comprehensive to every piano student, some- 
thing that was unexplained up to the present time, and whoever adopts the “dead 
or relaxed weight, as you have conceived it, is certain to obtain, in a minimum of time, 
a technic by which the greatest technical difficulties become rapidly child play. 

I personally have not hesitated, after a long career, to adopt your method, and 
r grows more and more, and I am happy to 


the enthusiasm of my pupils and myself ; 
and authorize 


Believe me, dear M. Sieveking, with my grateful sentiments to be 
Devotedly yours, 


Madame Chailley is a premier prize winner of the Paris Conservatoire and pupil of 
Raoul Pugno, and one of the most talented pianists in Paris to-day. 
Marvelous Results Absolutely Guaranteed Within a Very Short Time 


Descriptive circular mailed on request 


SIEVEKING 


Paris, 26 juin, 1916. 
prolonging your stay in America, 


also with my numerous pupils. 


you to use my letter as you 


CELINY CHAILLEY-RICHEZ. 
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CHICAGO GRINS AT, YET LAUDS 
THE PIANISM OF LEO ORNSTEIN 


His Futuristic Music Accepted as a Curiosity, but His Debussy, 
“Schumann and Chopin Playing Wins Favor—Opera Association 
Announcements—A New Recital Hall Planned 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, October 21. 


EO ORNSTEIN returned to Chicago 

this week to open the season of piano 
concerts. His audience was larger than 
on his two appearances here last spring, 
and his playing, as then, evoked much 
favorable comment. His two futurist 
compositions, “A la Chinoise” and “Wild 
Men’s Dance,” set his audience to grin- 
ning, as did his “Three Moods” last 
spring, but his Russian Suite, Op. 12, 
was admired both for the composition 
and the playing. The futurist composi- 
tions aroused a great deal of interest, 
but the comment almost unanimously 
condemned them as art, while liking them 
as curiosities in much the same manner 
that a person becomes fascinated with 
some peculiarly grotesque horror in Chi- 
nese carving. 

In Debussy and Chopin and Schumann 
the pianist showed himself a _ master, 
getting the fullest beauty of the score 
from his instrument. At times, however, 
his soulfulness led him too far, as in the 
“Liebestraum,” which he dragged away 
from any semblance of tempo, pausing 
between the notes until one grew appre- 
hensive lest the next note should never 
be struck. Aside from his eccentricities, 
which seem to be studied, Ornstein is 
truly a wizard of the piano, a great 
artist. 

Emilio Venturini, lyric tenor, has 
been engaged to take the place of Gia- 
como Paltrinieri in the Chicago Opera 
Association, for Paltrinieri is detained in 
Italy for military service, and will be 
unable to sing in Chicago this season. 
Venturini is bringing over from Italy 
with him the scores of Zandonai’s opera, 
“Francesca da Rimini.” Owing to the 
war, it has been found impossible to get 
the full scores in any other way. 

Irene Pawloska will create a role in 
“Griselidis” this season. She will sing 
Niklaus in “Contes d’Hoffmann,” Musetta 
in “La Bohéme,” Stephano in “Romeo et 
Juliette,’ and the réles she sang last 
season in the Sunday performances of 
Wagnerian operas. 

Marie Claessens has been engaged to 
sing Dame Quickly in the Chicago Opera 
Association’s production of “Falstaff.” 
Giacomo Rimini will enact the role of 
the fat knight, and Rosa Raisa will sing 
Mrs. Ford. 

Melba Goodman and Leta Mae For- 
saith have been engaged to sing the parts 
of the royal children in Humperdinck’s 
“Koenigskinder.” Edoardo Sacerdote has 
been engaged as assistant conductor of 
the Chicago Opera Association. Sacer- 
dote was formerly connected with the 
direction of Melba’s concert tours. 


Concerts at Bush Temple 


The Bush Conservatory has arranged 
a series of ten concerts as its share 
towards providing worth-while music for 
Chicago. Antonio Sala, ’cellist, will make 
his first public appearance in Chicago 
at the Bush Temple, Nov. 21, in joint 
recital with Herbert Miller, baritone, 
and the third recital of the series will be 
given by Charles W. Clark in December. 
Edward Collins, pianist, leads off the 
series next week. 

Charles W. Clark gave an informal 
studio recital at the Bush Conservatory 
this afternoon. His program was en- 
tirely made up of American songs. 

F. Wight Neumannm-announces that 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach will appear as as- 
sisting artist at the Kneisel Quartet’s 
program, Nov. 19. Her own quintet, and 
the Godowsky-Brahms quintet will be 
played. 

Recital Hall Planned 


The Chicago Woman’s Club, seeing the 
need of a recital hall which can be used 
by the many musical organizations for 
their concerts, has for some time been 
thinking over ways and means to meet 
the need. Already $175,000 has been 
raised toward the recital hall, and now 
the club has purchased a plot of ground 
on Eleventh Street near Michigan 
Avenue, on which they propose to erect 
the building. It is not likely that the 
building will be ready for occupancy, 


however, for five years. Now it is neces- 
sary for musical organizations to rent 
one of the down-town theaters for Sun- 
day afternoon, unless the organization is 
small enough to use one of the small re- 
cital halls of limited seating capacity. 

Peter C. Lutkin, dean of music in 
Northwestern University, has been elect- 
ed musical director of the North Shore 
Music Festival, which will be given at 
Evanston the last week of May, as in 
former years. Carl D. Kinsey has been 
elected business manager of the festival. 
The officers for the 1917 festival have 
been chosen as follows: Harry B. 
Wyeth, president; Alexander O. Mason 
and Charles W. Spofford, vice-presi- 
dents; Walter B. Smith, secretary; John 
Hale Hilton, treasurer. 

Lucille Stevenson, soprano; Mrs. W. S. 
Bracken, contralto; Arthur C. Merz, 
baritone, and Agnes Bodholdt, pianist, 
gave a recital for the Cosmopolitan 
School of Music yesterday. 

“The Seven Last Words of Christ” 
(Dubois), was sung Sunday afternoon in 
the Auditorium by the United Catholic 
Choir Societies and Symphony Orches- 
tra for the maintenance of the charitable 
works of the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul. Stephen Erst was director, and 
the solo parts were sung by Katherine 
C. Madden, Frank M. Dunford and 
Adolph Erst. 

Margaret Loraine Freck, pianist, gave 
a recital in Oak Park Thursday night. 


Her program included Schutt’s Suite, 
“Carnival Mignon” (Op. 48), in which 
she obtained beautiful poetic effects, 
especially in the movement known as 
“Sadness of Columbine.” Her playing of 
Chopin’s “Revolutionary Etude” (Op. 10, 
No. 9), was a remarkable exhibition for 
a pianist not yet in her twenties. 

Fern Gramling, soprano, just returned 
to Chicago from a successful concert trip 
to southern Illinois, where she sang four 
concerts 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Frederick Stock conducting, gave the 
first of its concerts in the University of 
Chicago Tuesday, playing some of the 
pieces given on its Orchestra Hall pro- 
grams of last week. 

Ethel Thompson, coloratura soprano, 
teacher of voice building, has opened her 
studio at 616 Michigan Avenue, and is 
preparing programs for the winter. She 
was formerly a pianist, but her vocal 
gifts and skill in interpretation led her 
to concentrate her efforts on vocal music. 

The opening concert at the Illinois 
Athletic Club was given last Saturday, 
under the direction of Sander Radano- 
vits. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Philadelphia Organ Players’ Club Plans 
Recitals for Season 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 21.—The American 
Organ Players’ Club held its first meet- 
ing of the season on Thursday, Oct. 20. 
The president, Dr. John M. E. Ward, ap- 
pointed Henry S. Fry, Rollo F. Mait- 
land and Stanley T. Reiff as the Execu- 
tive Committee. Among the plans for 
the season are those for a series of six 
recitals at the Central Boys’ High School, 
under the auspices of the Philadelphia 
Board of Education. The players select- 
ed were John M. E. Ward, Bessie H. 
Glover, Stanley Addicks, Melvin Good- 
win, Stanley T. Reiff and Harry C. 


Banks. A series of twelve concerts will 
be given by various club members in 
their own churches. A “guest” recital is 
to be played by James T. Quarles in 
February. A symposium on “Improvi- 
sation” will be conducted by Frederick 
Schlieder. There will be a “composers” 
concert of music by members of the club. 





Miss Pelton-Jones Popular Soloist with 
Prominent Clubs 


Frances Pelton-Jones, the harpsichord- 
ist, gave a successful recital, opening her 
season, before the Schubert Study Club 
of Stamford, Conn., on Oct. 23. The 
Pittsburgh Tuesday Musical hears her 
on Nov. 7 and she has been engaged by 
the Friday Morning Music Club, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a harpsichord recital 
on Dec. 1 to be given in the grand ball- 
room of the Raleigh. With John Barnes 
Wells, the tenor, she appears at Colum- 
+ University in joint recital on Dec. 

In a musical playlet, with other instru- 
mentalists and singers assisting, Miss 
Pelton-Jones will appear shortly after 
the first of the year before the Engle- 
wood (N. J.) Woman’s Club. A similar 
program will be presented by her for the 
gy neae (N. J.) Woman’s Club on 
Jan. 18. 





Copeland-Stoessel-Hadley Trio to Give 
Recital in Boston 


Boston, MAss., Oct. 21.—From the 
office of W. R. Macdonald, the Steinert 
Hall concert manager, comes the an- 
nouncement to-day of the formation of 
an all-star trio, which will be heard for 
the first time in this city in Jordan Hall 
on the evening of Nov. 28. The artists 
are George Copeland, the pianist; Albert 
Stoessel, violinist, and Arthur Hadley, 


‘cellist. _The combination’s programs 
will be devoted chiefly to modern music. 
Ww. Bw. i 








MUSICIANS’ 


DIRECTORY 




















LILLIAN ABELL, Pianist, - i 


REPERTOIRE—HARMONY—THEORY 
Studio, 201 W. 108th St., New York. Tel. Academy 921 


MRS, CARL ALVES 
C, WALDEMAR ALVES 


TEACHERS OF SINGING 
48 West 90th Street 


FERNANDO AMANDES 


Operatic Baritone. Italian, French, English. 
Extensive Repertoire. 
__ 113 Hoffman Avenue, San Francisco. _ 
Charles Wakelleld Cauuman, American Composer 
Princess Tsianina, Indian Mezzo Soprabu 


incie “AMERICAN INDIAN MUSIC TALK” 


Vanaagement, J. C. Wilcox. Wolfe Hall, Denver, Col. 





New York 








The American Institute of Applied Music 


81st season began Oct. 2. 
212 West 59th Street, New York City. 
Tel, 2829 Columbus. 


Mme, ELLA BACKUS-BEHR "sn Vic 


Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, contralto and 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers to Mme. Louise Homer 


Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y Tel. 9689 River 


ALEXANDER BERNE 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Pupil of and indorsed by Rafael Joseffy 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., N. Y. 





Teacher ot Piano 








MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, Soprano 


Address, personally, 106 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, 3552 River 


MILDRED DILLING, Harpist 


Address: 18 East 60th Street, New York 
___Telephone Plaza 4570 


VLADIMIR DUBINSKY, *Cellist 


ENGAGEMENTS—INSTRUCTION 





Tel. 3970 Audubon New York 


WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address 292 W, 92nd Street 





Residence-Studio: 547 W. 147th St. | 


Telephone: 6919 Riverside 


JOSEPH A, FARRELL, Basso Cantante 


Oratorio, Recital, Vocal Instruction, 
_fessor of Voice, School of Fine Arts 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan, 


HENRY T, FLECK 


Head Musical 
4 Normal College, New York, 
68th St. and Park Ave. - - - - Tel. 2443 Plaza 


NICHOLAS GARAGUSI, Violinist 


Available for Concerts 
Atlantic City. 


Department, 





Marlborough Blenheim. -.* 2 





WALTER L, BOGERT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
114 West 72nd Street, New York City 
(Tuesdays and Fridays) 


GIUSEPPE GAMPANARI 


BARITONB Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YORK 
By appointment only 


MARTHE GLODIUS 


Dramatic Soprano. Concert and Instruction. Spe- 
cialist in French and German diction. 
148 W. 72nd St., New York. Tel. 2625 Columbus. 


MAY MARSHALL COBB 


SOPRANO 


Hotel_Clendening, 


VERNETTA E. COLEMAN 


Studio:—121 Carnegie Hall 
New York 


MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRE 
260 West 57th St., New York 


Tel. Conn. 
6 NA d SALES TEACHER OF 
Mme, REGINA de SINGING 
Formerly of Paris—now in New York 
Personal address: Hotel Wellington, 7th Ave. and 


55th ® t. 











New York City 














American Progressive Piano School 


Special Normal Course. Most Ad- 
vanced Methods. Endorsed by 
Highest Authorities. x 
114 W. 72d St., New York. Studio 





—GUSTAV L. BECKER, Director— 


for Private Pupils, Steinway Hall, 
I. ae 








HARRY GILBERT, Accompanist | 


61 West 50th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 3309. 


CELESTE D, HECKSCHER, Composer 


Publishers: H. W. Gray Co., New York 
Address: 2213 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


i 
| 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. | 

| 





Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York. 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


| 
COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
| 
| 








161 W. 76th St., New York. 
Tel. Schuyler 4388 


GWILYM MILES 


BARITONE 
STTIDIO: 2231 Broadwav. New York City 











New York | 


| 
| 
Associate Pro- 


FRANCES MORTON-CRUME, Gontralto 


CONCERT—FESTIVAL—ORATORIO 
Graham Court, 116th St. and 7th Ave., New York 
Telephone. 732 Morningside 





Edmund J. Ni Y f 4 Helen Ethel 
Vocal Instruction 
703 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 


Teacher of Theo Karle 


| 
| 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


SIGNOR LUIGI PARISOTTI 


Speaking and Singing 
tudios: 64 East 34th St., New York. 
Phone, Murray Hill 991 


ELEANOR PATTERSON 


AMERICA’S GENUINE CONTRALTO 
510 West 124th Street, New York. 
Tel. 880 Morningside. 


ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSON since" 


SINGING 
also THE MISSES PATTERSON 


l : HOME for 
YOUNG LADIES STUDYING MUSIC and ART, 
257 West 104th Street 


; (corner West End Ave.), 
New York City. 6 


ASTOLFO PESCIA 


MAESTRO OF “BEL CANTO” 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


MAXIMILIAN PILZER, Violinist 


Residence and Studio: 
260 West 57th Street ‘Phone Circle 2249 


MELANIE CONSTANZE RICHARDT 


GERMAN DICTION FOR SINGERS ACCORDING 
’ TO THE LEHMANN PRINCIPLES 
Tel. Riverside 7260, 381 Central Park West, New York 





Vanderbilt 




















CARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


STUDIO: 607-608 CARNEGIB HALL, N. Y. 
Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 


THE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, Director 
Teacher’s and Professional Courses in Voice, Piano, 
Theory and Physical Culture. (Russell Modern 
Methods.) Booklet, ete. 853 Carnegie Hall. 


LAZAR S, SAMOILOFF 


BEL CANTO STUDIOS. Method of Teaching in- 
dorsed by RUFFO, SAMMARCO, DIDUR and others. 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


SCHOOL OF MUSICIANSHIP 


Mme. C. TROTIN, Director 
Course for Singers: Sclfeggio, Theory and 








Rhythm. Course for Pianists: Theory, 
Harmony applied to the Piano, Improvisation. 
Transposition. 

Studio 805 Carnegie Hall, N. Y 


Send for circular Phone 5410 Riverside 


ALVINA WIENS 4 (Soprano—3 Octaves) \ 
9 ‘Voice Culture’’ (Dramatic Art) 


(Now Booking for Entertainments) German, Englisb 
and Italian. Studio: 39 Mountford Street, Boston, 
Mass. Telephone, 8495 Back Bay. af 


WALTER $. YOUNG 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Carnegie Hall New York 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER,’ Director. 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
1425 Broadway. Tel. Bryant 5554 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK AS 
DONOR AND SOLOIST 


Contralto Appears with Philadei- 
phia Orchestra—A Recital 
by Paderewski 


Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, © 
Philadelphia, Oct. 23, 1916. 


RNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK 

was revealed in the dual role of 
patroness and soloist at the second con- 
cert of the Philadelphia Orchestra given 
t'riday afternoon and repeated Saturday 
evening at the Academy of Music. After 
Mr. Stokowski’s earnest plea for endow- 
ment contributions to assure the perm- 


anency of the organization, Mme. Schu- 
mann-tHeink heaaed the list of contrib- 
uters with a check of $10U as part of 
her pledge of $500 to cover a five-year 
donation. When this fact became known, 
she was enthusiastically cheered by the 
immense audience whicn filled the audi- 
torium. 

As the soloist of the occasion, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink was heard in two num- 
bers, tne aria from “Hellstrahlender 
Tag’ from “Odysseus,” by Max Bruch, 
ana the scene and aria, “Gerichter Gott,” 
from Wagner’s “‘Rienzi.” ‘lhe passing 
years seem to have little if any effecc 
upon the diva’s wonderfully matured 
voice. Her singing of the two intensely 
dramatic arias mentioned was most con- 
vincing. 

The principal orchestral feature was 
Beethoven’s Second Symphony, the play- 
ing of which, under Mr. Stokowski’s di- 
rection gave evidence of the great tonal 
beauty that the orchestra is capable of 
displaying. Bizet’s charming “L’Arleé- 
sienne Suite” followed the symphonic 
offering, while Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” 
overture and Tschaikowsky’s stirring 
“Marche Slav,” both effectively played, 
opened and closed the program. 

Mr. Paderewski appeared in recital at 
the Academy of Music Saturday after- 
noon, and the writer finds it a most dif- 
ficult task to single out any one special 
number for individual comment. Pade- 
rewski still remains the great master- 
poet of his instrument, and his audience, 
which filled the Academy, gave vent to 
enthusiasm in continued applause and 
cheers. Barring several interruptions, 
incident to people leaving the auditorium 
and the opening and closing of doors, 
on account of which Paderewski was 
obliged to confess his inferiority as an 
“outdoor pianist,” the concert was a 
wonderful exhibition of pianistic skill. 
Many encores were generously given. 

Mary Barrett, soprano, and Paul 
Meyer, violinist, appeared in joint re- 
cital Thursday evening at Witherspoon 
Hall before a good-sized audience. Miss 
Barrett is gifted with a voice of much 
sweetness and sang with splendid effect 
a varied program of English, French and 
Italian ballads. The violin playing of 
Mr. Meyer was of a high artistic stand- 
ard, disclosing a technique of exceptional 
brilliancy. 

The first musicale of the series at the 
Kurtz Studios was given before an ap- 











CHRISTINE LEVIN 


CONCERT CONTRALTO 
‘*Miss Levin is a singer 
of magnificent voice.’’ 
‘“‘Levin concert an ar- 
tistic success.’’ 
“Levin recital most 
brilliant.’’ 
‘*Song recital last night 
greatly enjoyed.’’ 


Residence: 
Hotel Wellington,N. Y. 
Telephone, Circle 1066 





























CHARLES W. CLARK SINGS “PROLOGUE” TO 
MUSICALE ON SHAFFER, COLORADO, RANCH 


























Charles W. Clark, as “Tonio,” as He Sang 


rado. 


HICAGO, Oct. 17.—Charles W. Clark 
still frowns when the recent threat- 
ened railroad strike is mentioned, for it 
cut short one of the pleasantest and most 
needed vacations he has enjoyed in years. 
The master baritone is hard at work 
teaching and arranging for his extensive 
concert tour, which begins in New York 
City on Nov. 3, but he begrudges four 
days lost from his annual rest through 
the fear that rail traffic would be tied 
up by a walkout. 

Mr. Clark spent his vacation, with 
twenty-two other musicians and artists, 
as the guest of Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
Shaffer, of Chicago, at their great sum- 
mer home on Ken-Caryl ranch, near Den- 
ver, Col. There, with a full orchestra 


and with only a few guests who did not 
actually take part, musicales of rare art- 
istic value were given. Two of these were 
in costume, one opened by Mr. Clark as 
Tonio, with the Prologue to “Pagliacci.” 
Grecian dances were given by the women 
and, in addition to proving a complete 
relaxation, the vacation was an artistic 
inspiration. 

The guests at the handsome Shaffer 
home came from New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City, New Orleans, and Lucille 
Stevenson, the well-known soprano and 
a pupil of Mr. Clark, came from 
Skaguay, Alaska. 

The entire party drove up the great 
boulevard, recently completed, in autos 
to the top of Pike’s Peak, and went in 
a special car to Corona, Col., 11,660 feet 
above sea level, where they rode burros, 


the “Prologue” to a Musicale Given at the John C. Shaffer Ranch in Colo- 
On the Right, Mr. Clark Riding Up a Mountain at Ken-Caryl Ranch 


snowballed and indulged in summer 
sports with their overcoats and furs on. 

“None of the singers experienced any 
shortage of breath in the high altitude, 
but the others did,” says Mr. Clark, add- 
ing, “which goes to prove the value of 
proper breathing for the singer.” 

While practically all of his time now 
is being given to teaching, Mr. Clark is 
working hard on the all-American pro- 
gram which he is to give at his New 
York recital. Mr. Clark has been one 
of the leaders in the movement to ad- 
vance the cause of the American com- 
poser and he feels that since, to a con- 
siderable degree, the critics of New York 
may judge the movement by Mr. Clark’s 
program, he is striving to make it such 





preciative gathering Thursday after- 
noon. Mrs. Samuel Ellenberg, soprano; 
Ella Mercer Olden, contralto; 
Hottel, tenor, and Vincent Rhodes, basso, 
were the soloists. Their splendid work 
showed the results of excellent training 
along properly conceived lines. 

David Griffin, baritone, whose recitals 
at Columbia University and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania were received 
with marked favor, has added a number 
of prominent colleges to his schedule for 
this season. His recent successful ap- 
pearances include the Indiana State Nor- 
mal School, Lebanon Valley College and 
Dickinson College. M. B. SwWAAB. 





Miriam Ardini to Sing Seldom Heard 
Bach Aria in Recital 


Giving her first New York song re- 
cital, Miriam Ardini, the gifted soprano, 
will appear at the Cort Theater on Sun- 
day evening, Nov. 5. She will give Bach’s 
aria “Seufzer, Thranen,” rarely, if ever, 
done in New York, a group in German 
by Beethoven, Brahms and Sieber, a mod- 
ern French group, including songs by 
Chausson, Paladilhe, Moret and Geoges. 
Then comes a group in which she offers 
the modern Italian Zandonai’s “Lontana,” 
von Hausegger’s “Lied des Harfenméd- 
chen” and the late Fritz Steinbach’s 
“Rothhaarig ist mein Schatzelein.” Her 
group in English presents for the first 
time in New York Cyril Scott’s “Retro- 
spect” and American songs by Marshall 











Mme. 


BUCKHOUT 


THE SINGER OF 
DEDICATED SONGS 


265 CENTRAL PARK W: 
New York 








JOHN 


McCormack 


In America Entire Season 1916-17 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
Manager, Charles L, Wagner 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 
1451 Broadway, N. Y. 
Steinway Piano Used 








George : 


Kernochan, Marion Bauer, Mark An- 
drews and A. Walter Kramer. The big 
“Ernani” and “Involami” close the pro- 
gram. William Reddick will preside at 
the piano. 


Chicago Police Lieutenant Refuses to 
Act as Critic of Chinese Music 


CHICAGO, Oct. 20.—‘From harmony, 
from heavenly harmony” (Chinese 
brand) arose a hurry call for the police 
of the Clark Street station Sunday 
night. A Chinese orchestra in the club 
house of the Hep Sing Tong played a 
number of Chinese numbers, which made 
sleep impossible for anyone in the neigh- 


that they cannot but be deeply im- 
pressed. 
borhood. Police Lieutenant James Mc- 


Mahon declared he was powerless to in- 
terfere, and he refused to stop the “mu- 
sic.” “They have a permit for music,” 
said the lieutenant, “and it is not for me 
to pass upon what constitutes music. 
The Chinese think as little of what we 
call music as we think of their Asiatic 
brand. To me their music sounds worse 
than a boiler factory in full blast, but 
they enjoy it as much as I enjoy good 
ragtime.” Fk. W. 


The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
will give the initial presentation of 
George F. Boyle’s new Symphonic Fan- 
tasy on Dec. 15 and 16, 














MADAME 


YVETTE GUILBERT 


WILL GIVE DURING THE MONTHS OF 
NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 
FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS 


A COURSE OF EIGHT LECTURES 
ON THE ART OF INTERPRETING SONGS 


(“HOW TO SING A SONG’’) 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN SONG, DICTION & RECITATION 
The Lectures will be given 
Saturdays, November 11, 18, 25, December 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
At Eleven o’clock in the Morning 
AT THE WURLITZER FINE ARTS HALL 
(Wurlitzer Building, Entrance 120 West 41st St.) 


For terms and particulars apply to the secretary, MISS MABEL POILLON 
125 East 70th Street, New York City 

















Season 1916-17 Now Booking 


YVETTE GUILBERT 


ASSISTED BY — 


Knabe Piano 


EMILY GRESSER, VIOLIN, AND GUSTAVE FERRARI, PIANO 
Exclusive Direction of Catharine A. Bamman, 35 West 39th St. 
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PROVINCIAL ABSURDITY 


The recent interference with a performance of ”Ma- 
dama Butterfly” in Baltimore on the ground that it util- 
izes some phrases of the “Star Spangled Banner” in a 
manner contravening a new edict that prohibits the dis- 
memberment or flippant quotation of the national an- 
them, is a flagrant illustration of provincialism reduced 
to absurdity. It reveals the lack of an official sense of 
the fitness of things in a way that would be humorous 
were it not so pathetic. Individuals in governmental 
control here have seldom distinguished themselves by 
keenness of musical understanding or appreciation, but 
in the present case their silly and misdirected zeal has 


succeeded in stultifying a whole community. Nobody 
will quarrel with an attempt to insure proper re- 
spect toward the national hymn, but such respect will 
not be furthered by a resort to absurd measures to sup- 
press legitimately artistic employment of the song. The 
individuals who framed the new law should have the wit 
to distinguish between desecration as accomplished by 
cheap popular musical methods and the serious the- 
matic manipulation of the patriotic melody by a com- 
poser of acknowledged standing. 

What would be said if the French government 
should seek to suppress Schumann’s “Two Grenadiers” 
in France because it incorporates the “Marseillaise” ? 
or if the Czar were to discountenance Tschaikowsky’s 
“Marche Slav” or “1812” on the ground that these com- 
positions diminish public respect for the Russian hymn 
by weaving it into the tissue of the score? 





To Our Subscribers 


On and after November first, the sub- 
scription price, including postage, for 


MUSICAL AMERICA, will be as follows: 


For the United States, per annum $3.00 
4.00 


For all other foreign countries.. 5.00 


The necessity for raising the subscription 
price has been forced upon the publishers 
by the tremendous increase in the cost of 
paper, printing, photoengraving, etc., due to 


the war. 











CONCERTOS AT RECITALS 


The adverse comments provoked by the inclusion of 
the Tschaikowsky Concerto on the program of Samuel 
Gardner’s recital at AZolian Hall should be earnestly 
pondered by violinists—particularly of the younger set. 
The question at issue concerned not Mr. Gardner’s per- 
formance of the work—that was superb—but the unwis- 
dom of incorporating compositions of this nature on re- 
cital programs at all. For a very long time protests 
have been directed against this tendency, which seems, 
nevertheless, to remain fixed and perdurable. Players 
whose ambitions outrun their qualifications to a 
grievous extent, as well as others of established stand- 
ing, have a disconcerting propensity of loading down 
their recital programs with the great concertos of Men- 
delssohn, of Tschaikowsky, of Bruch, of Brahms, of 
Saint-Saéns, of Lalo and of others regardless of the fact 
that cities like New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago annually enjoy abundant opportunity to hear these 
works performed at orchestral concerts and under con- 
ditions for which these compositions were conceived. 

Now a concerto is a symphony for solo instrument and 
orchestra. The reduction of the latter factor to pianistic 
terms with restricted range of dynamics and alien 
scheme of color at once upsets the originally contrived 
relationships between solo and accompaniment, mini- 
mizes the weight and obvious importance of the second 
and subverts the whole scheme of the composition. In 
the case of the concertos of eighteenth century masters, 
such as Vivaldi, Nardini or even Bach, these objections 
no doubt lose most of their pertinence. But the concerto 
of those days was a different institution from its later 
development. The importance of the orchestral part 
was so distinctly subsidiary and the orchestral idiom of 
the time so indeterminate and meager as fully to justify 
its transference to the modern pianoforte. 

The customary pleas advanced in defence of the con- 
certo in the recital hall are (1) the restricted literature 
of the violin and (2) the player’s need for a vehicle to 
display his powers in the fullness of their measure. The 
validity of both can be brought to book. For there are 
a sufficient number of great sonatas written for violin 
and piano and in fully three-fourths of these the violin- 
ist can satisfactorily demonstrate to what extent he is 
an artist and technically proficient. Nor will it do to ar- 
gue that the ordinary accompanist cannot do justice to 
a part which creates a condition of musical parity be- 
tween him and the violinist. The contemporary accom- 
panist of the best type (and his tribe is numerous) is 
amply qualified to bear his part in the combination with 
honor. Such men as La Forge, Bos, Spross, Gilbert, 
Epstein, Bibb, Loesser, Benoist are virtuosi fully 
equipped to deal with chamber music of the subtler type. 

Concertos in recitals are in as dubious taste as oper- 
atic airs on song programs, and should be as anomalous. 
Their use should be confined to communities ill favored 
with orchestral facilities. 
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The Rothwell Trio 


rofessional trio but a domestic one is that of 


Not a 
Walter Henry Rothwell. Nevertheless there is, in addi- 
tion to the excellent conductor, whose memorable per- 
formances with the Civic Orchestra last summer are 
still fresh in the minds of many music-lovers, another 
fine artist in the trio. This is Mrs. Rothwell, known in 
her concert and operatic career as Elizabeth Wolff. 
The Rothwell baby, Claire-Liesel, now one year of age, 
is thus far a_ private, citizen, having no professiona) 
claim, other than that of being the daughter of two 
noted musicians. The above picture was made during 
September at Margaretville, in the Catskill Mountains, 
where Mr. Rothwell rested in the early fall, after his 
busy symphonic summer season. 


Mitchell—Myrtle Irene Mitchell of Kansas City is 
the subject of an extended article in the Kansas City 
Star of Oct. 15, in which Miss Mitchell’s activities as 
an impresario during the last eight years are reviewed. 


Moranzoni—Roberto Moranzoni, chief musical direc- 
tor of the Boston-National Grand Opera Company, when 
nineteen years of age made his début as a conductor in 
Posaro, in Italy, thereby establishing a record for 
youthful attainment in his profession. 


Winietskaja— Mme. Maria Winietskaja, contralto, 
who has made her American début under the manage- 
ment of the Boston-National. Grand Opera Company, 
was well known as a concert singer only in Russia, but 
a for the operatic stage under the young Coquelin 
in Paris. 


Mardones — José Mardones, the Spanish basso, is 
again appearing with the Boston-National Grand Opera 
Company and is defying tradition in his costume for 
Mephisto in “Faust.” Mr. Mardones’ costume in this 
famous réle is green and black, and there is not a touch 
of scarlet to suggest the diabolical character. 


Baklanoff—George Baklanoff, the Russian baritone 
with the Boston-National Grand Opera Company, was 
made “Kammersinger,” the title given by the Emperor 
Francis Josef of Austria to artists whom he favors. 
Mr. Baklanoff may wear a small gold Order, and holds 
a parchment document confirming his appointment. 


Legat—Mme. Nadina Legat, the Russian coloratura 
soprano of the Boston-National Grand Opera Company, 
has received from the Russian Government three im. 
portant medals for her work as a war nurse. These 
are the orders of St. Ann and St. George and the Me- 
daille de la Guerre. 


Hamlin—The Chicago Post recently stated that 
George Hamlin of the Chicago Opera Association had 
been specially engaged to sing the “title réle” of Victor 
Herbert’s “Madelein.” Granted that Mr. Hamlin is a 
versatile artist, but he is scarcely apt to attempt so 
remarkable a feat as this! 


Frohman—Mme. Olga Frohman, a premiére danseuse 
of the Diaghileff Ballet Russe, arrived last Sunday on 
the Norwegian-American liner Bergensfjord from Petro- 
grad, where she danced at the Imperial Opera House. 
She was engaged for the season of ballet here by Capt. 
Philip Lydig. Mme. Frohman stated that her mother 
was Russian and her father Swedish. 


_Craft—The president of the Worcester Musical Fes- 
tical, Arthur J. Bassett, has written to Marcella Craft’s 
manager, M. H. Hanson, a letter in praise of the so- 
prano’s work at the festival. The committee, Dr. 
Arthur Mees, the festival conductor; Gustav Strube, 
the conductor of the orchestra, many festival directors 
from other cities, such as Dr. Jules Jordan of Provi- 
dence; Nelson P. Coffin; Prof. Bigelow of Amherst, 
united in commending Miss Craft’s art. 
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HEN a music critic has a hobby. 
you may be sure that he’ll ride it 

at every opportunity. We were talking 
to Charles Wakefield Cadman on the 
day before his Indian music talk in New 
York, and while conjecturing as to just 


‘what attention the blasé eritics would» 


pay to this unique event, we reminded 
him: “You may be sure that Old Papa 


Krehbiel will say something about you— 
whether favorable or otherwise—for you 
hit him in his hobby—folk-music.” 

Sure enough H. E. K.’s Tribune notice 
was generous as to length, if not as to 
sympathetic attitude. He “pooh-poohed” 
the entertainment because, forsooth, 
nothing was done to demonstrate the 
“artistic aptitude of the American 
aborigines.” 

‘You surprise us, H. E. Until we heard 
Cadman’s charming assistant, the Prin- 
cess Tsianina, our idea of the Indians’ 
artistic aptitude was that it was limited 
to that revealed as performers in a Buf- 
falo Bill Wild West or a Kickapoo med- 
icine show. Possibly Tsianina’s refine- 
ment was too far from the primitive as 
represented critically by the Sage of 
Browne’s Chop House. He seems to rebel. 
too, at what he calls her “idealized” In- 
dian garb, while to our dull eyes this 
Indian girl appeared to be giving some 
of her Caucasian sisters an ob,ect lesson 
in the matter of a concert costume com- 
bining dignity and charm. 

A writer in the Special Fall Issue 
spoke of the intolerance of critics and 
Dean Krehbiel gives another instance of 
this when he objects to Mr. Cadman’s 
putting forward his pianoforte trio “as a 
specimen of the music to be expected 
from the American school of composers.” 
He adds: 


Better the chamber music of other men, 
trained abroad perhaps, or at least pursuing 
the ideals -represented by the art as it has 
been developed in Europe. 


How is that for musical snobbishness? 
* * 

“That pianist, Thumpo, seems to be 
growing a trifle deaf.” 

“What's the matter—too much listen- 
ing to his own pounding?” 

“No, he claims it’s the result of con- 
stant applause.” 
* * 

As we are told by F. P. A. in the New 
York Tribune, more or less songbird is 
Gladys Beulah Powers, who, lift it from 
the Sherburne (N. Y.) News, “presents 
a program of Scotch, Irish and German 
songs and _ stories, while dressed in 
pheasant costume characteristic of each 
nation.” 

* * * 

Power O’Malley in Puck presents a 
sketch that is irresistible in the stimulus 
it gives to the imagination. The picture, 
which is captioned, “The Interlude,” 
shows a painter in his studio gazing at 
a nude on his easel, behind which is a 
piano that is being played upon by the 
dainty subject of the painting—still in 
the altogether. The sketch breeds sug- 
gestions of various musical innovations 
which we forebear to elaborate, not so 
much because of thé high cost of white 
paper, as of its inflammability. 

*K * * 


“Your daughter has a remarkable 
voice,” 

“I’m glad you like it. What do you 
think remarkable about it?” 
“It's endurance.” — Detroit 
Press.”’ 


“Free 
ok * * 


_ Here’s a new study in musical econom- 
ics! Musicians, no longer need you worry 
about saving your pennies. The Violinist 
tells a true story about a musician who 
could never save any money because he 
had a penchant for champagne. A friend 
introduced him to a Medford rum punch, 
potent but inexpensive. Result: The 
musician laid by enough money to buy 
a farm. 

Very simple. But suppose he hadn’t 
been a drinking man? 

* * * 


A proud Newark papa has confided to 
Philip Gordon that his budding hopeful 
tried to play a piece of Swiss cheese upon 
a player-piano. Ought to make some 
pungent futurist music, say we. 

* * * 


An old organ grinder and his monkey 
had just passed the door and little Mar- 


garet ran to her mother exclaiming: 
“Oh, mama, come here quick! A mean 
looking man has got Charlie Chaplin tied 
and he’s making him dance on the side- 
walk.”—Canadian Journal of Music. 

“ 


Below is a bit from Judge, by R. B. 


Fuller: 




















—Copyright, Leslie-Judge Co. 
Workman—“Gee, Bill, music always 
gits me!” 


* * * 


If Pablo Casals or Alwyn Schroeder 
has a discarded instrument lying around 
he might answer this “ad” in a daily 
paper: 

‘CELLO, any instrument; 


only for comical stage use. 
315 East 19th. 


not for playing, 
KOWANDA, 


* * & 
*‘Why on earth do you keep borrowing 


Tooter’s trombone?” asked Mr. Miggs’ 
neighbor. ‘You can’t play it.” 
*‘No,”” responded Mr. Miggs, ‘‘fortu- 


nately for you I cannot. And while I've 
got it he can’t play it either.” 
, oe 8 


Sebastian Bach Schlesinger, the Amer- 
ican composer residing on the French 
Riviera, recently gave in Nice a concert 
for the benefit of the orphans of the 
war. An old lady of the American col- 
ony said to him: 

“You are named after the famous 
composer, Bach, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, quite so,” was the reply. 

“T love Bach’s stuff,” said the old lady. 
“Is he composing anything now?” 

“No,” said Mr. Schlesinger, “Bach is 
decomposing now.” 

* a” * 

Poor Tennyson! What would he say 
if he knew that the proofreader of a 
Western paper had allowed the Arthur 
Somervell setting of “Birds in the High 
Hall Garden” from his “Maud” to be 
set down as: 

“Birds in the Highball Garden” 

Yes, we have seen those birds in a 
New York cabaret. 

+ ob * 

In a program of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in Dortmund, Germany, we’ve 
run across this line: 

Seloist: Herr Gerard Bunk 

Can that be a Teuton satire on some 
of the utterances of our Ambassador to 
Germany? 

“Bunk”—that’s what we’ve felt like 
calling the offerings of many a soloist. 

~ ok 


Says Leonora Rains, who in the cur- 
rent Paris letter described the vestiaire 
for destitute musicians at the Rummel 
home: 

To judge from the stacks of dresses, suits 
of clothes, underwear, and all the rest that 
have found their way to Paris during the 
past two years there are no more old clothes 
in all the universe,—which is good for the 
dressmakers, milliners, haberdashers, etc. 
At Rummel’s I saw anything from a collar 
to an overcoat, a pair of baby socks to a fur 
wrap, 

Can that be the reason why New 
York’s “man in white” promenades the 


avenue sans coat or hat? 


TRIBUTE FROM LLOYD-GEORGE 


British Minister Recalls Kindness of the 
Veteran Singer, Sauvage 


It is a rare tribute to the memory of 
an artist’s singing and of an act of kind- 
ness shown thirty-five years ago, which 
prompted David Lleyd-George to take 
time from his manifold duties as Great 
Britain’s minister to write an apprecia- 
tion of his old friend, James Sauvage, 
says the Rochester Post-Express. Mr. 
Sauvage retired some years ago from ac- 
tive work in the New York studio which 
he made so famous for work that stood 
for genuine teaching of singing and real 
musicianship. Even after his retirement 
his friends on occasion heard him sing, 
and recalled the days when he came to 
this country fresh from laurels won in 
England, both in opera and concert. This 
summer Mr. Sauvage has been visiting 
California, and those Californians who 
look to Wales as their land of origin, 
tendered him a banquet in which many 
Welsh customs were revived. John G. 
Evans, of Oakland, was _ toastmaster. 
There were bards, among them H. J. 
Owen and D. R. Griffith, and singers 
among whom was the guest of the eve- 
ning. But the real event was the reading 
of the letter from Lloyd-George, which 
follows: 

“War Office, London, July 14, 1916. 

“T have read with interest in the last 
issue of the Banner and Times, of Wales, 
an article on Prof. James Sauvage’s 
visit to the Pacific coast. For thirty- 
five years I have been one of his great- 
est admirers, not only because of his 
sweet voice and the manner in which he 
electrified his audiences with his soulful 
singing, but for an act of kindness he 
showed to me on one occasion. 

“About thirty-five years ago he was 
the principa! vocalist at the Criccieth 
Eisteddfod. After having charmed the 
thousands who came to listen to him from 
the hills and valleys, he came home with 
me for a cup of tea. When he learned 
that my mother could not attend the 
Eisteddfod, owing to ill health, he sang 
to her all his program of songs and en- 
cores, with the same vigor and enthusi- 
asm that he displayed in singing to the 
thousands. What pleasure this gave to 
my dear old mother! Ever since there 
has been a warm spot in my heart for 
the famous musician. Long life to him 
in the golden valleys on the Pacific coast, 
is the heartfelt wish of yours faithfully, 

“DAvID LLOYD-GEORGE.” 








New Concert Series to Open Sunday 
Night in New York 


The series of twenty-two Sunday night 
concerts at the Harris Theater, New 
York, under the direction of Max San- 
ders, the New York manager, will be in- 
augurated on the evening of Oct. 29, 
when the program will be presented by 
Pauline Donalda, the well-known Cana- 
dian soprano, who will be heard in a 
yroup of songs by Gustave Ferrari, their 
first presentation in New York, with the 
composer at the piano, and a group of 
songs by A. Walter Kramer, accompanied 
by the latter. The Barrére Ensemble 
and Lester Donahue will also be heard. 


Start Community Music in Georgetown, 
Tex. 


AUSTIN, TEX., Oct. 16.—In the neigh- 
boring town of Georgetown, which is the 
‘seat of the Southwestern University, 
community singing has been inaugurated 
under the leadership of Mrs. N. M. Wil- 
cox, director of music in the public 
schools. About two hundred school chil- 
dren and a large crowd of older people 
plan to assemble every Friday evening 
as long as the pleasant weather con- 
tinues, to sing the old familiar songs. 

C. E. N. 


American Singers Get Hearings in 
London Through Phonograph Records 


Phonograph records are being used by 
London impresarios in judging the 
merits of American singers. Several en- 
gagements have been secured by Opera 
singers simply on the strength of the 
impression that their records have made 
in the offices of London managers, says 
the New York Review. Cases in point 
are Freda Gallick Baker, an American 
soprano, who was engaged to sing “Car- 
men” at Covent Garden, and Miss Mar- 
tin of San Francisco, who earned an en- 
gagement at La Scala from a _ phono- 
graph record of “Caro Nome” from 
“Rigoletto.” 

An allowance of $11,250, or 5 per cent 
of the net estate of Mme. Nordica Young, 
the singer, was awarded on Oct. 20 by 
Judge Rulif V. Lawrence in Freehold, 
N. J., to counsel representing George W. 
Young, the singer’s husband, and other 
heirs who attempted to break her will. 


HADLEY WORK FOR 
WORCESTER FESTIVAL 


American Composer Writes ‘‘ Ode 
to Music’? for Sixtieth 
Anniversary of Series 





One of the features of the next 
Worcester Music Festival, which will 
mark the sixtieth anniversary of these 
functions, will be the performance of a 
work of imposing dimensions composed 
by Henry Hadley, and entitled, “Ode to 














Henry Hadley, the American Composer, 
from a Sketch 





Music.” It is a setting of Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke’s poem and Mr. Hadley was 
selected by the directors of the Festival 
Association to compose this music espe- 
cially for the occasion. 

To the original poem Dr. Van Dyke 
has added, at Mr. Hadley’s suggestion, 
an extra strophe called “War,” which 
gives opportunity for great contrast. 

Mr. Hadley’s music is of the same 
lofty spirit as the poem and promises 
to be one of the most interesting of this 
gifted American’s work. 

The “Ode” for solo, quartet, chorus 
and orchestra is divided into ten epi- 
sodes—six for the chorus and four for 
solo voices. 

Mr. Hadley’s music is not unknown at 
the festival. His symphony, “North, 
South, East, West,” was produced at the 
festival in 1911. 





Kitty Cheatham Captivates Audience in 
Peoria, IIl. 


PEorRIA, ILL., Oct. 15.—Kitty Cheatham 
was the magnet who drew a large at- 
tendance to the opening concert of the 
Amateur Musical Club’s season on Fri- 
day afternoon. Songs of France, Ger- 
many and Russia were given with a char- 
acteristic charm and spiritual under- 
standing that one always associates with 
the work of this celebrated recitalist. 
One of the most delightful of her offer- 
ings was the German song, “Freund 
Husch,” the little master of the dreams 
of the world, the interpretation of which 
fairly captivated an audience that was 
ever in sympathetic accord with the 
artist. 

There was local recognition of the fact 
that Miss Cheatham is one of the few 
persons who, during the present race for 
money and fame, is carrying the torch 
for a more sane and vital education for 
children. 


Brooklyn Club Gives Program Under 
Direction of M. Louise Mundell 


Helen Weiller was featured on the 
program of the Chiropean Club, Blook- 
lyn, at its meeting at the Pouch Gal- 
lery on Oct. 19. This Brooklyn con- 
tralto added another to her rapidly 
growing list of achievements. A duet 
from “Madama Butterfly” was sung with 
Winifred Adele Marshall, the well-known 
soprano. The program was under the 
direction of M. Louise Mundell, director 
of the Mundell Choral Club and the 


piano accompaniments were capably 
played by Mrs. Amelia Grey-Clarke. 
G. C. T. 
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Deplores Critic Henderson’s “Bile” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Your “Mephisto’s Musings” are al- 
ways most interesting and instructive 
and last week’s was particularly so. I 
admire you for calling down that emi- 
nent critic (?), Mr. Henderson, of the 
New York Sun. There is only one mis- 
take you made, and that is that he had 
accumulated bile during the summer. He 
has always had it, hence his bitter sar- 
casm in criticizing artists (if you call 
it criticism), which is apt to discourage 
many a young artist. He never has a 
kind word of encouragement, which 
would help to bring out the talent of an 
aspiring young artist, but he is always 
ready to pick out the faults and hold 
them up, never mentioning any good 
qualities they may have. 

How unlike the critics of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, who point out the shortcom- 
ings and at the same time give credit 
for what good there is in an artist. How 
can a person be competent to criticize 
a singer whose only experience was as a 
boy behind the scenes of his father’s 
theater, where comic opera was per- 
formed, and whose knowledge has been 
derived from reading books upon musical 
subjects, 7 

Now, books by eminent writers are all 
very well, but like textbooks for college 
students, they require the explanation 
and instruction of the teacher to be of 
value to the student. All the reading of 
books upon the voice will not make a 
person qualified to criticize the voice. 
He must have had instruction from a 
competent teacher and besides which he 
ought to have a cheerful and honest dis- 
position, and not go to a concert as if he 
were going to prosecute some one who 
had done him a great harm. 

As to Miss Case’s voice, I consider she 
has one of the sweetest and purest voices 
on the stage to-day. We may have larger 
voices and more extended in compass, 
but none fresher and purer, and when 
she sings music suited to her voice, she 
need fear no rivals, and the musical 
public will be better judges of her voice 
and art than the musical critic of the 
Sun. Perhaps if Miss Case had come 
from abroad, indorsed by foreign critics 
and with the foreign stamp upon her, the 
book-made critic would have given her 
unstinted praise. I understand Miss 
Case has received all her musical educa- 
tion in America, and she certainly is a 
credit to her teacher. 

Your “calling down” of Mr. Hender- 
son is another instance of the good work 
your propaganda can do and is doing 
for striving artists. Keep up the good 
work. 

Very truly yours, 
J USTICIA. 

New York, Oct. 23, 1916. 





An Appeal to Philadelphia’s Loyalty 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

A misdirected attack was _ recently 
made against Lecpold Stokowski, conduc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and 
the directors of the Philadelphia Orches- 


tra Association, charging them with dis- 
criminating against Philadelphia musi- 
cians while engaging soloists for the 
regular subscription season of orchestra 
concerts. These protestants believed it 
the duty of the Orchestra Association 
to present Philadelphia artists at the 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
concerts and unjustly accused Mr. Sto- 
kowski of blocking the way to local 
soloists. They forget that the patrons 
of the orchestra are satisfied with none 
but the best known artists and that any 
attempt to present a soloist who has 
not been acclaimed by the rest of the 
music world would be resented. 

Besides, it is not the function of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association, or 
any other similar body, to concern itself 
with details other than those which per- 
tain directly to furnishing the most com- 
pletely artistic concerts possible. The 
encouragement end exploitation of home 
talent devolves upon concert direction 
offices and musical bureaus. Not until 
they have had an opportunity to sift the 
chaff from the wheat and not until the 
musical public has had an opportunity 
to choose from what is left can such an 
organization as the Orchestra Associa- 
tion stup to consider any artist, regard- 
less of whether he comes from the same 
citv or abroad. 


Therefore, the entire situation reso'ves 
itself down to a question of support by 
the people of such forces as undertake 
to develop so-called “home talent.” 

Such a force in Philadelphia is the 
Philadelphia Musical Bureau, with of- 
fices in the Weightman Building. 

The Philadelphia Musical Bureau was 
organized in the last half of the 1914- 
1915 season with the sole purpose to give 
Philadelphia artists an opportunity to 
be heard by a discriminating public and 
to receive the benefit of public and news- 
paper criticism in their native city. The 
Bureau depended for its support upon 
the loyalty of Philadelphians. The ex- 
perience of similar bureaus in New 
York, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, Los An- 
geles and many other cities far less pop- 
ulous than Philadelphia augured well 
for such an undertaking in this city. 
Following successful recitals at home, 
engagements were obtained for these 
artists in other cities throughout the 
country by the musical bureau which had 
presented them at first. 


Unfortunately, Philadelphia has not 
responded in the manner which was to 
be expected. Last season, for instance, 
a series of five concerts by the Rich 
Quartet, headed by the concertmaster 
and assistant conductor of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, were not financially suc- 
cessful, because of lack of interest on 
the part of Philadelphians. These were 
financed and managed by myself. That 
this was not due to failure on the part 
of the musicians is evident by the fact 
that authorities recognized the quartet 
as one of the best in this country. The 
fate of this course of recitals is typical 
of what happened to the others. Of the 
concerts already given under the man- 
agement of the Philadelphia Musical Bu- 
reau, in Philadelphia and neighboring 
cities, those outside of this city have 
been the best patronized. Philadelphia 
has failed to stand by its artists. 

Nevertheless, the Philadelphia Musical 
Bureau still has faith in Philadelphia’s 
loyalty. The criticism directed against 
Mr. Stokowski is sufficient indication 
that there is a demand for such an 
agency to do the work which the Bureau 
is endeavoring to accomplish. 

This year the Philadelphia Musical 
Bureau again makes its appeal to music 
people of this city to support its own 
artists, among whom are Hans Kindler, 
solo ’cellist of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra; Antonio Torello, solo contrabass of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra; Aurelio 
Giorni, pianist, whose mother was Linda 
Bergner, of this city; Mary Barrett and 
Elsa Lyons Cook, sopranos; Dorothy 
Goldsmith, pianist; Marie Stone-Lang- 
stone, contralto, and the Schmidt String 
Quartet. 

Not the least accomplishment of the 
Philadelphia Musical Bureau is the con- 
cert of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra at the Academy of Music, Mon- 
day evening, Nov. 13, at which Sascha 
Jacobinoff, known to his friends here as 
Sascha Jacobson, will appear as soloist. 
Jacobinoff is the first Philadelphia solo- 
ist who has ever been engaged by a New 
York organization to appear in his home 
city. Although Mr. Stokowski has heard 
the young violinist, circumstances made 
it impossible for an appearance here 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra. But the 
Philadelphia Musical Bureau was able to 
arrange his engagement with the New 
York orchestra. 

Does not such an organization which 
aids Philadelphia musicians so materially 
deserve the support of Ph ladelphia’s 
music-lovers? All it asks is some show 
of interest in the recitals of Philadel- 
phia’s own artists. 

BENNO ROSENHEIMER. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 21, 1916. 





Mr. Polacco Explains 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


My attention has recently been called 
to statements published in your valuable 
review that throw a wrong light on my 
personal sentiments and my attitude 
toward Maestro Toscanini. 

The truth is that I have always con- 
sidered it a privilege and a satisfaction 
to work at the side of so great an artist 
and the imputation that I am or ever 
was governed by any other motives than 
those that spring from my devotion, 
gratitude and love for him is something 
that I cannot let pass without protest. 

There are two other matters to which 
I would like to call your attention. 

In the announcement of my departure 
for Europe it was intimated that I would 
probably stay away from my home in 
order to avoid the possibility of being 


detained there. Moreover, you gave pub- 
licity to a rumor quite inexplicable to me 
that my wife had come into an inherit- 
ance, 

Both stories have no foundation what- 
ever. As for the first, I prefer to let 
the fact that I immediately proceeded to 
Milan after my arrival in Bordeaux 
speak for itself without entering into 
a discussion of my patriotic sentiments. 
As for the mysterious inheritance, we 
are not looking forward to any and hap- 
pily none of our relatives or friends have 
died to give color to such a fantastic 
report. 

I appeal to your sense of justice in 
asking you to publish these lines. 

Very sincerely yours, 
GIORGIO POLACCO. 


More Anent Voice Production 


To the Editor of MusSICAL AMERICA: 


I am glad to read in last week’s issue 
of MUSICAL AMERICA, from one who has 
studied with teachers who were singers, 
that she indorses what I have stated 
many times—that to teach voice produc- 
tion and singing the teacher ought to be 
one who is or has been a singer. But I 
differ from Elizabeth Hellmer in regard 
to showing pupils the bad, as well as the 
good tone. 

If one knows the bad as well as the 
good tone, he or she will be more likely 
to avoid the bad tone. It is like the boy 
who had been brought up in the strictest 
manner possible, learning only that 
which was right and after a while com- 
mitted a wrong deed and when his father 
chided him for it replied, “I didn’t know 
it was wrong, you never told me so.” Let 
us know the right and wrong, but choose 
the right. 





H. R. HUMPHRIES. 
New York, Oct. 21, 1916. 





McCabe Setting of “America” 


To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 


Would you please send me information 
as to where I can obtain copies of “Amer- 
ica” with new musical setting by James 
McCabe? I looked in your paper for 


publishers, but couldn’t find the desired 
information. 
Yours sincerely, 
SISTER MARY ADELINE. 
Loretta Academy, 
Santa Fé, N. M., Oct. 18, 1916. 





[The setting of “America” by James 
McCabe is published by Mr. McCabe 
himself. You can doubtless get a copy 
of the song by writing to James McCabe, 


District Superintendent of Schools, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. — Editor, MUSICAL 
AMERICA. ] 





“Musical America” a Great Help 


To the Editor of MusSICAL AMERICA: 


Please let me have the name of the 
publishers of Carolyn A. Alchin’s works 
and her address. 

The article on her work by Harriette 
Brower in the paper of Oct. 7, 1916, is 
most interesting. 

MUSICAL AMERICA is a great help to 
me in my private teaching and also in 
the club work. 

Will you please tell me where to write 
for a music club to join the Nationa! 
Federation of Music Clubs? 

ELIZABETH C. COBB. 

Americus, Ga., Oct. 12, 1916. 





[A letter to Miss Alchin, care the 
Los Angeles (Cal.) Board of Education, 
will doubtless bring an answer to the 
first query. Write the president of the 
Georgia State Federation of Musical 
Clubs, Mrs. William A. Capps, Box 119, 
1 Ga.—Editor, MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA. 





Warm in Praise of Mr. Freund’s Article 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I must certainly congratulate you on 
the splendid Special Fall Issue of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA. I have read with the 
greatest of interest the article written by 
John C. Freund, “The Need of the Hour.” 
It is a wonderful story. I wish every 
musician in the world might read it and 
act accordingly; it is a masterpiece. I 
have also read several articles of interest 
in this issue pertaining to the musical 
situation of almost every city of any 
note in the United States. 

May your paper, MUSICAL AMERICA, 
continue to prosper forever. 

W. E. CASTELOW. 

Meriden, Conn., Oct. 16, 1916. 








NEW YORK TRIUMPH 


At Recital on October 20th 
Critics Unite in Praise of 


JOHN 


POWELL 


“Mr. Powell had made himself felt 
as an artist of a strongly marked per- 
sonality, a distinct musical individu- 
ality, with a style and a point of view 
that are truly his own, poetic and 
often introspective. He has a pe- 
culiarly warm tone and a feeling for 
variety and color in its production 
that give a seductive lambent glow 
to his’ playing.”"—NEW YORK 
TIMES. 


“In the midst of a deluge of musical 
events, John Powell’s recital of yes- 
terday afternoon in Aeolian Hall 
stands out almost supreme.”—NEW 


YORK AMERICAN. 


sources.’-—NEW YORK SUN. 








“John Powell is a young pianist who has grown greatly in artistic stature. Mr. 
Powell’s tone was transparent, warm and finely graded, his runs exquisitely 
clear. He is already a pianist well up in the ranks of the elite.-—NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE. 

“That Mr. Powell has already quickly won an enviable position for himself 
with music lovers was made evident by the audience at his recital yesterday. 
He is an interpreter of keen musical intelligence and fine taste, a possessor of 


excellent technical skill and a musician of warm but tempered emotional re- 


The following New York recitals will be given: 


November 18th Schumann-Lizst 
December 8th Modern Compositions 
January 26th John Powell program 


Manager: JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc., Aeolian Hall 


James E. Devoe, Detroit, Western Representative 


Steinway Piano Used 
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ORRIN BASTEDO TO MAKE HIS 
FIRST AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 





Baritone Will 
Concerts 
Study 


with Mary 





Be Heard in Individual Recitals and in Joint 
Garden—His Views of European 
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as ‘‘Duke of Buckingham” 


in its relation to the 

musical artists has been a subject 
of much discussion and columns have 
been printed about the matter in the 
shape of interviews with artists. In the 
majority of cases when male artists have 
been interviewed on the subject, they 
have invariably indicated that they view 
with favor the idea of matrimony for 
artists, and as in the case of the distin- 
guished violinist, Kreisler, do not hesi- 
tate to advise their bachelor friends to 
become benedicts at once. On the other 
hand, certain prominent women in the 
profession have just as insistently ex- 
pressed their belief in the impossibility 
of an artist’s doing his finest work un- 
less he is free of all attachments of a 
matrimonial nature. 

Orrin Bastedo, the baritone, who is 
to make his first American concert tour 
during the present season, is one of those 
artists who believes strongly in_ the 
value of the home relation and surround- 
ings for the musician. He was married 
about four years ago and left immediate- 
ly with his charming wife for a honey- 
moon tour of Europe. The itinerary in- 
cluded Egypt and the various countries 
of continental Europe. 


Resumed Study After Honeymoon 


When they arrived in Italy, Mr. Bas- 
tedo decided to continue his vocal studies 
and to pursue his preparation for an 
operatic career. At the time the war 
broke out Mr. and Mrs. Bastedo had just 
arrived in America for a short visit, with 
the idea of returning at once. The uncer- 
tainty of the musical situation in Eu- 
rope led them to prolong their stay here 
and Mr. Bastedo finally decided to enter 
the concert field. 

Although of Spanish and Dutch ex- 
traction, Mr. Bastedo was born in Amer- 
ica and is thoroughly American in all of 
his ideas and inclinations. Practically 


OMESTICITY 


Orrin Bastedo, Baritone, and His Wife; on the Left “" 
and “‘Anne Page’’ 


all of his study, which has been produc- 
tive of tangible results, has been in this 
country. 

“There is no question,” said Mr. Bas- 
tedo in discussing this subject with the 
MusicAL AMERICA representative, “but 
that an artist can obtain complete in- 
struction in all branches of music here in 
America. As a matter of fact, when an 
artist studies in Italy he can obtain 
practically nothing but instruction in the 
Italian language and in the music of 
the country. He must go to France or 
Germany to obtain the proper schooling 
in the music and the musical traditions 
of those countries. Here in America he 
can obtain all of this through study with 
the competent teachers we have here. 
Point of 


One Advantage 


“There is one point, however, in which 
the artist has, perhaps, more opportunity 
in Europe than here, and that is in the 
facility offered for appearance in con- 
cert and opera, particularly the latter, 
and the opportunity to hear almost end- 
less repetitions of the standard operas 
in the Italian and other répertoires. 

“Many people have the idea that it is 
much easier to go from opera to concert 
than from concert to opera, but I do not 
agree with this. I am of the opinion 
that if an artist makes a success in the 
concert field, it is quite within the bounds 
of possibility for him to enter the oper- 
atic field. 

“Originally I had in mind to do oper- 
atic work, but such an excellent oppor- 
tunity was offered for a concert tour of 
America this season that I made a com- 
plete change in my plans.” 

The first New York appearance of Mr. 
Bastedo will be at the Biltmore Morning 
Musicale, Dec. 1, and he will sing with 
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Beautiful Music 


is the result of three factors: 


|. Beautiful compositions. 
2. Beautifully performed. 
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is to provide the most perfect instruments 
it 1s possible to conceive, to the end that 
musical literature may be interpreted in its 
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the Beethoven Society at the Ritz-Carl- 
ton, Dec. 9. His New York recital will 
be at A®olian Hall, Feb. 23. Mr. Bas- 
tedo will make a tour of four weeks in 
March, giving joint recitals with Mary 
Garden. This tour will cover the entire 


Middle West. 
Played With Mansfield 


Considerable experience in dramatic 
work eminently fits Mr. Bastedo for the 
concert platform. His professional work, 
dramatically, included a season with 
Mansfield several years ago. Mr. Bas- 
tedo has been studying music for the 
past ten years. He possesses a lyric 
baritone voice of altogether remarkable 
range. In fact, more than one teacher 
has endeavored to persuade Mr. Bastedo 
that he should sing works intended for 
a tenor. His lower tones, however, are 
full and sonorous. 

Mrs. Bastedo has also made a serious 
study of singing, although she has never 
appeared professionally. Mrs. Bastedo 
has a soprano voice of excellent quality, 
which she employs in singing duets occa- 
sionally with her husband and in singing 
lullabies to the little daughter who re. 
cently became a member of the Basteda 
household. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bastedo have taken a 
beautiful apartment on Park Avenue for 
the winter and will entertain on alternate 
Sunday evenings. Many prominent art- 
ists will be among the guests. 

One of the appended photographs 
shows Mr. and Mrs. Bastedo in costume 
respectively of the Duke of Buckingham 
and Mistress Anne Page, as they ap- 
peared at the pageant arranged by Mrs. 
Bastedo’s aunt, Mrs. Frank A. Seiber- 
ling, in connection with the opening 
of her palatial residence in Akron, Ohio, 
a short time ago. The residence is one 
of the most striking examples of Tudor 
architecture in this country. For the 
pageant, all of the participants were in 
appropriate Shakespearean costumes. 
The other picture was taken in Italy just 


before they sailed for America. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bastedo spent last summer at 
Camp Rest Haven in the Adirondacks, 
where they have a _ beautiful country 
home. D. L. L. 


American Works Presented at Concert 
of Attleboro (Mass.) Club 


ATTLEBORO, MaAss., Oct. 14.— The 
Chaminade Club of Attleboro held the 
first concert of the season last week in 
Y. M. C. A. Hall, with a program devoted 
(to the works of MacDowell, Foote, Rog- 
ers and Nevin. Margaret Gow, contralto 
of Boston and Attleboro; Charlotte El- 
liot, violinist, and Mrs. Anne Wheaton 
Smith, pianist, who presented the pro- 
gram, were cordially received. 
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JEAN COOPER ‘ONtRaLto 


_ Syracuse (N. Y.) Journal; ‘Miss 
Cooper was a genuine and rousing surprise. 
She is a pretty little body with a wonderful = 
voice, and that word ‘wonderful’ can also be 
used broadly, for the wonder is that so little 
body can have so much yoice. For a con 
tralto Miss Cooper has a remarkable upper 
register, and the ri hness of her tones is a 
matter of remark.’ 


Management, R. E. JOHNSTON, 
1451 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
mit TU 
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Available for Concerts 
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SENSATIONAL SUCCESS 


EDDY BROWN 





























AT THE 
BANGOR 


ory MAINE FESTIVALS Pony? 


Portland (Me.) Evening Express, Thursday, October 12. 


BRILLIANT CLOSE OF MUSIC FESTIVAL 
Eddy Brown Thrills Large, Appreciative Audience 





“For the last time the festival audience found its way through 
the maze of colored lights which pointed the way to the Expo- 
sition Hall and enjoyed to the utmost the last program prepared 
for the celebration of the 2oth anniversary. Director Chapman 
usually reserves some surprise or sensation for the final evening, 
and last night offered a genuine 
treat in the violin performances 
of Eddy Brown, the young 
wonder. The audience was a 
large and appreciative one. 
Eddy Brown’s program num- 
bers were interesting groups 
and the Mendelssohn concerto 
in E minor. The audience fell 
captive before the beauty, vital- 
ity, and diversity of the boy’s 
talent, and young Brown fully 
met with, if he did not exceed, 
the anticipation felt in regard 
to his appearance. 

“The artist’s rendition of his 
own arrangement of the ‘Sara- 
bande et Pastorale’ of Senallie 
was marked by admirable 
rhythm and facility, and in the 
second number of the first group the Rondino of Beethoven. The 
pure, delicious tone was wondrously appealing during the Sarasate 
number ; the house was absolutely still and at the close there was 
a great outburst of applause. An encore was given with muted 
strings, heightening the favorable impression made in the Men- 
delssohn concerto. All of young Brown’s splendid qualities of 
musicianship were in full evidence. There was the beautifully 
sustained tone and technique that could not be criticized. At 
the close of this work Mr. Chapman shook hands with the artist, 
who responded to the enthusiastic plaudits by giving an encore. 
In the last group the caprice of Paganini, arranged by Brown, 
was a very remarkable piece of work, and the Schu:nanauer 
number had great charm. It remained for the ‘Serenade and 
Witches’ Dance’ to bring down the house, as it did in Bangor, 
and Mr. Brown gave a wonderful exhibit of violin mastery. It 
was what might be called a spectacular performance, the player 
really doing the work of two instruments. 

“The young sensation of the last festival concert retired, the 
great plaudits of a delighted audience ringing in the ears.” 


Pm 


—Mishkin Photo. 


Bangor Daily Commercial, Monday, October 9, 1916. 


“Eddy Brown—much had been promised in the name of the 
wonderful violinist for Bangor’s 20th Festival anniversary, but 
it is probable that no one was prepared for him. His first num- 
ber, a Sarabande Pastorale, was beautifully played, and it won 
his audience, while in the Beethoven-Kreisler number that magic 
bow, as if inspired by the two names, sang or sobbbed response 
from the very soul of the beautiful instrument. He found for 
his hearers, too, new beauties in the Mendelssohn concerto in 
E minor. This number he played with the festival orchestra, 
and as the wonderful notes rose accentuated even more by the 
perfect accompaniment, it was as if all musicians stood back 
and waited as one greater than all showed to them the greatest 
in their art. Brown showed versatility of marvelous range in 
a little Caprice Jota by Sarasate, but it remained for his last 
number to sweep his audience into awakened knowledge that 
they had here not only a master, not only an artist, but one to 
whom his violin was a sentient thing, responsive to his touch, 
and, greater than that, awakening response in those who listened. 
It was after the Witches’ Dance by Kuzdo that the big moment 
came. The last note died. There was a moment’s silence, and 
then the great house rocked. Orchestra members scattered to 
the sides of the stage, listening, intense, their tribute, silence, 
that of homage of the player to the maestro. They shouted their 
bravas, the chorus was on its feet, the audience one vast clamor 
for the artist’s return. It was indeed a big moment.” 
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TAGORE A CONVERT TO WESTERN MUSIC 





Famous Hindu Poet Gives Critic 
His Impressions at Recital in 
San Francisco 


SAN FRancisco, Oct. 16.—An _ inter- 
view with Rabindranath Tagore, the In- 
dian poet, with Redfern Mason as the 
interrogator, is published in the San 
Francisco Examiner and throws an in- 
teresting sidelight upon the music of the 
Orient and, incidentally, a running com- 
mentary upon Paderewski’s playing. Mr. 
Mason says: 

“*How does Western music sound to 


the ears of an Oriental?’ I have often 
asked myself that question. Yesterday 
I found opportunity to have it answered. 
Paderewski gave his second recital at 
the Cort Theater. It was one of his 
great days and he played so nobly that 
those who were present will talk of it 
in years to come. One of the auditors 
was Sir Rabindranath ‘Tagore, the Hindu 
ee and philosopher. What did he think 
of it? 

“The poet bears resemblance to an 
own cousin to Abraham and talks as if 
he were an Oxford don. He liked the 
Bach ‘Chromatic Fantasia’ and rejoiced 
in the Beethoven; it was the Sonata, Op. 
3, with the wonderful theme and varia- 
tions. These twain, I gathered, are the 
musicians he best loves. 

““*And what did they give you that you 
don’t get of your own music?’ I asked. 

“‘That is a question I have often 
asked myself,’ the poet answered. ‘At 
first, I must admit, your Western music 
jarred upon me. I heard Mme. Albani 
sing a song in which there was imitation 
of the nightingale. It was so childishly 
imitative of the mere eternals of nature 
that I could take little pleasure in it.’ 

“*And what food for musical inspira- 
tion would a Hindu find in the song of 
the nightingale?’ I demanded. 

“ “He would find the soul state of the 
listener; he would make music in the 
same way that Keats wrote his ode.’ 

“*But composers imitate when they 
sing of passion,’ I persisted, ‘you will 
find sighs, heart throbs, beseeching and 
lamentation.’ 

“*Yes, but those are human; the song 
of the nightingale is not.’ 

“*Yet I am sure you liked the Rubin- 
stein Barcarolle, with its plash of oars 
and falling of water?’ 

“*Truly, I liked it; but you will notice 
that the purely physical factors are con- 
templated, so to speak, through the prism 
of a human experience.’ 

“The poet reflected for a moment. 

“ “Tt seems to me,’ he said, ‘that Hindu 
music concerns itself more with human 
experience as interpreted by religion than 
with experience in an everyday sense. 
For us music has, above all, a transcen- 
dental significance. It disengages the 
spiritual from the happenings of life; it 
sings of the relationship of the human 
soul with the soul of things beyond.’ 

“Sir Rabindranath, I should explain, 
has studied our Western music. He 
knows the idiom of the piano and under- 
stands, in general terms, the physical 
basis of Western music. That being so, 
he was the one man who could answer 
the question I had long wanted to have 
answered. 

“*Tell me,’ I asked, ‘whether the prin- 
cipal melody notes of your Indian airs 
coincide with the notes of our diatonic 
scales? You use divisions of tones less 
than a half tone, I know, but is the basic 
spirit of your. music diatonic?’ 

“*Yes,’ said the poet; ‘the principal 
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notes of our music do coincide with the 
notes of the diatonic series. The proof 
of that is that you can play man indu 
tunes on the piano, leaving out the third 
or quarter tones, and the result is rec- 
ognizable and not displeasing to an In- 
dian ear.’ ; 

“ ‘And, Kd the way,’ he went on, ‘the 
melody of that last composition by Liszt, 
which Mr. Paderewski played so wonder- 
fully, was perfectly Indian.’ 

= ‘This was the air of the ‘Rakoczy’ 
March. The Magyar is only a traveled 
Oriental after all. 

“*But all Oriental music is not alike,’ 
Sir Rabindranath observed. ‘Japanese 
music, for example, means little to me. 
It falls on my ear with an absolutely 
foreign ring.’ 

“We decided that the interval of the 
augmented second in the Liszt music had 
much to do with its resemblance to the 
Hindu idiom.” 





Laura Littlefield, Soprano, Begins Sea- 
son in Somerville, Mass. 


BosTon, MAss., Oct. 20.—Laura Little- 
field, soprano, opened her concert season 
last Saturday with a recital at the Hep- 
torean Club of Somerville, Mass. Ger- 
trude Belcher played the piano accom- 
paniments. Miss Littlefield was in splen- 
did voice and her artistic performance 
evoked a hearty reception. WwW. Lh. 





Vera Barstow IIl 


Owing to the fact that Vera Barstow, 
the American violinist, is ill at Toronto 
at the home of some friends, her New 
York recital, which was scheduled to 
take place at AZolian Hall on Friday eve- 
ning, Oct. 27, has been postponed. Miss 
Barstow recently wert to Toronto to give 
a recital at the Canadian Academy of 
Music, where she was specially engaged. 
The date of the artist’s appearance here 
will be announced later. 





Joseph Waldeman, a young Seattle, 
Wash., violinist who studied in Phila- 
delphia and was for four years with the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, has 
been appointed head of the violin de- 
artment of the Puget Sound College of 
acoma, Wash. 
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MUSICAL 
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BRITISH PRESS IN BUENOS AIRES | 
CHILLY TOWARD AMERICAN SONGS 





Caustic Criticism Follows Recital of Jessie Pamplin, Who Is Striving 
to Introduce Our Native Works in South America—‘ No 
Originality,”? Say Newspapers—‘ Bad Opera Season ’”’ Ends 


UENOS AIRES, Sept. 3.—Despite 
antagonism on the part of the 
British controlled press, recognition has 
been given this season to the work of 
American musicians, though the pioneer 
work of Jessie Seymour Pamplin, one 
of the few mezzo-contraltos in this part 
of South America. An evening of “hom- 
age to American composers,” given last 
week by Miss Pamplin in the American 
Church, elicited expressions of surprise 


Jessie Pamplin, a Pupil of Mme. Laura 
Morrill, Who Is Introducing American 
Music to South America 


from many cultivated musicians who 
were quite uninformed previously as_ to 
the work of American composers. The 
newspapers, however, in the face of over- 
whelming enthusiasm at the recital, are 
quite caustic in their comment on the 
works. For instance, the Standard 
states that: 

“It can scarcely be claimed that any 
particular originality was expressed 
either in ‘motive’ or sentiment in the 
American school of music. It was rather 
the expression of the best sentiments as 
contained in rural folk-lore of European 
countries without their national individ- 
uality.” 

No less severe is the Herald, which 
declares: 

“The artists were enthusiastically re- 
ceived, but it must be said they were do- 
ing their good best with rather indiffer- 
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ent material. There was nothing par- 
ticularly American about the program, 
which was composed entirely of songs, 
practically all of ballad or chamber-mu- 
sic variety. There was no special dis- 
tinction about quite half the items. Most 
of the music was passable enough in it- 
self, but was divorced in rhythm and 
sentiment from the accompanying words. 


Some Specific Songs 


“For instance, Kipling’s ‘Danny 
Deever’ (the Walter Damrosch setting), 
concerned with the hanging of a soldier 
at daylight, is set to music reminiscent 
of ‘Off to Philadelphia in the Morning.’ 
Kipling has not met with musical justice 
in his own country, but his lines have 
never been so inartistically treated as 
this. 

“Again the composer, Frank La Forge, 
has got even less of Ireland into the 
music of ‘An Irish Folk-Song’ than Sir 
Gilbert Parker has put into his words. 
Henley, too, is badly managed in ‘In- 
victus’ (the Bruno Huhn song), where 
the fine words ending 

‘I am the master of my fate, 

I am the captain of my soul.’ 
are given a musical comedy lilt at the 
end of a line otherwise appropriately 
treated, while the stirring declaration it- 
self becomes a musical anti-climax. With- 
out any desire to pick every single item 
to pieces, it may justly be said that in- 
appropriateness and an urgent desire for 
variety did not raise second-rate efforts 
into the productions of genius.” 

Of the large offering, only a few of 
the songs on the program are deemed 
worthy of favorable mention, including 
“The Last Hour,” A. Walter Kramer; 
“Autumn Bacchanal,” Lola Carrier Wor- 
rell; “The Day Is No More,” John Alden 
Carpenter; “Tranquillity,” Arthur Foote; 
“Banjo Song,” Sidney Homer; “Rose- 
time,” Henry K. Hadley; “Sunbeam,” 
Frank S. Hastings; “Love and Spring- 
time,” John Metcalf. All of the sing- 
ers, however, earned plaudits. Those 
assisting Mrs. Pamplin were her pupils, 
Queenie Clarke, aude Clutterbuck, 
Mabel Gallagher, Alexander F. Adie, J. 
C. Colquhoun and Mrs. Dolly Mills de 
Mastrogianni, accompanist. Lantern 
slides of American musical celebrities 
were exhibited, including David Bis- 
pham, Clara Louise Kellogg and John C. 
Freund, Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


Plans Further Concerts 


Mrs. Pamplin is planning another con- 
cert devoted to American composers, not- 
withstanding the obviously prejudiced re- 
ports of the English-owned press. A 
Cadman program is also being prepared. 
It must be understood that there is an 
unfriendly feeling between the Amer- 
ican and English colonies, because of the 
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intense competition in the commercial 
field. 

Under the heading, “A Bad Season,” 
the Prensa publishes a résume of the 
opera season just ended. The article 
complains that in the season of eighty- 
five days ninety-two performances were 
given, “with the velocity of a cinemato- 
graph film,” with only mediocre results 
as fruits of the hasty productions and 
overworked casts. The retention of 
many Italian artists in Italy because of 
the war is blamed for the “lamentable” 
opera year. However, it is remarked, 
the enforced transformation of the Colon 
from an Italian to an international thea- 
ter, gave a broad vision of many schools 
and afforded a fine opportunity for com- 
parisons. 





OPEN SERIES IN SPOKANE 


Fay Cord and Her Aides Well Received 
—Club Gives “Rigoletto” 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 13.—An appre- 
ciative audience filled the First Meth- 


odist Church at the first concert of a 
Lyceum course, when the Cord-Rummel 
Company offered a good program. Fay 
Cord, a pupil of Jean de Reske, has a 
mezzo of pleasing timbre, used with skill 
and discretion. She sang a variety of 
songs with taste, feeling and warmth. 
William Morse Rummel, besides giving 
various obbligatos, pleased greatly in 
two groups of four violin numbers. 
Henry Kelly won the good graces of his 
audience by a good baritone voice. 
Mabel Krog Rummel was a sterling ac- 
companist and pianist. 

The Woman’s Club Matinée Musica] 
started its season with an ambitious 
presentation of Verdi’s “Rigoletto” before 
a large audience. Mrs. John G. Cun- 
ningham, not only took the part of Gilda 
with conspicuous success, but managed 
the whole proceedings. All the principal 
numbers were sung. The Quartet, in 
which Mrs. Cunningham, Mrs. Dayton 
Stewart, Francis Long and Harold 
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Frazer took part, had to be repeated. 
May Murphy rendered valuable assist- 
ance and Hildegarde Guth played the 
long score in an efficient manner. 

M. S. 





Newark Musicians’ Club Has Good Pro- 
gram at First Meeting 


NEWARK, N. J., Oct. 15.—The season’s 
first meeting of the Musicians’ Club was 
held on Oct. 14. The following program 
was presented: Male chorus with so- 
prano solo, “To the Genius of Music,” 
Mohr. The soloist was May Korb, and 
the chorus consisted of Ernest Burk- 
hardt, Harry Biggin, George Kirwan, 
Claude Velsor, John Kreitler, Nicholas J. 
Tynan, Elmer Ross and Millard Rou- 
baud. Beethoven’s Trio, Op. 11, was 
played by Edwin Wickenhoefer, violin- 


ist; Robert Atwood, ’cellist, and Alex- 
ander Berne, pianist. Nevin’s “Wynken, 
Blynken and Nod,” a quintet of mixed 
voices with soprano solo, was given by 
Katherine Bryce, soprano, and Suzanne 
Bowen, Mollie Chapin Ely, John A. 
Campbell and Clarence Jackson. Sidney 
A. Baldwin conducted the concerted num- 
bers.  & 


Kathleen Hart Bibb Welcomed in Re- 
cital at Stillwater, Minn. 


Kathleen Hart Bibb, the gifted so- 
prano, gave a recital at Stillwater, Minn., 
on Oct. 11, assisted by Louise Chapman 
at the piano. Her first group included 
old English and French songs by Bishop 
and Weckerlin, as well as Hahn’s “Fétes 
Galantes” and German’s “Court Favor.” 
In the second part she gave the two fa- 
miliar arias of Mimi from Puccini’s “Bo- 
héme” and later a group of songs, in- 
cluding Brahms’s “Botschaft,” Char- 
brier’s “Les Cigales,” Rays-Herbert’s “In 
a Garden,” Horsman’s “Bird of the 
Wilderness” and Frank Bibb’s “Rondel 
of Spring.” She sang with splendid 
quality and showed marked interpreta- 
tive ability, winning an enthusiastic re- 
ception from her audience. Miss Chap- 
man played her accompaniments ably 
and offered as a solo group MacDowell’s 
“Sea Pieces.” 


The Bendix Symphony Orchestra has 
been engaged by Oliver Morosco, the New 
York theatrical producer, to furnish the 
music in his new theater, which will open 
about Christmas time. 
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Fee Nec Geeta 8 Comune came x HOMINIS 
MRS. BAKER FOUNDS the Music Colony Camp at Wellfleet ' | 5 
COLONY OF ARTISTS down on Cape Cod was the result. | i 
During this first season, which has A f cuss * 
ON CAPE COD SHORES only recently been terminated, the col- CW extracts from the criticisms i 
onists included a number of other pupils r ° . 
of Arthur Wilson, the well-known Bos- on the phenomenal debut in 
ton vocal teacher, those taking the effi- : 
ciency and concentration lectures of E. New 7 ork nd Bost n of < 
-V. Ingraham, Mme. Bertha Dupee, in- a O : 
structor in French; Fraulein Desdemona & 
Heinrich in German and the Whittemore . 
Trio of this city. The forces of the 
colony, including Ida Wilson, contralto, 
and Frederick Huddy, baritone, jour- 
neyed to different parts of the Cape and r 
gave a number of highly successful con- ’ 
certs during the season. ; 
The coming season for Mrs. Baker wi!l 
be one of her busiest, as she has already 2 
several important concert engagements [ 
booked. She began the season by sing- i 
ing at one of the concerts of the Amer- / h R : Pi : t 4 
ican Musical Convention at Lockport, c ussian tants $ 
N. Y., recently. She will be under the é 
management of A. H. Handley, Steinert RICHARD ALDRICH 4 
Hall, this city. THE NEW YORK TIMES 4 
Wednesday, October 18, 1916. 
, MISCHA LEVITZKI APPEARS + 
Pupils of New England Conservatory The name of Mischa Levitzki probably means little or nothing to most music | 
Give Concert in Boston lovers in New York. _ Those who went to his recital in AXolian Hall yesterday after- = 
noon found that it signifies a genuine talent in pianoforte playing, and belongs to | 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 19.— The New a eres enone ee pone appearance in New York furnished an agreeable 
. i : surprise and gave much pleasure of a sort none too common in the performance of 
England po probes | ¢ emg — new and untried artists. He possesses the innate sense of the artist, the power 
its season 0 concerts in Jordan Hall las that enables him confidently to go his own way toward a goal of his own choice. 
night with a program by advanced stu- His technique is highly developed, very certain, and would be “brilliant” if he 
Martha Atwood-Baker, Boston Soprano. dents. An interesting number was Rich- sought ey ae po, oe in itself. He is as little of a virtuoso as can well be 
pa ee ’ eae co. imagined, and technical proficiency is to him but means to an end. His style is, 
on the Beach at Wellfleet, Cape Cod, ard Strauss’s Sonata in E Flat Major indeed, uncommonly intimate in a manner that is intensely musical. There was 
Mass. for pianoforte and violin, performed by an allurement, a persuasive charm in this exposition that beguiled his listeners ; 
rg Arthur Shepherd of the faculty and itr tanhokt me tee Youn of = it seems aoe nowy more will be heard of ; 
BOSTON, Oct. 6.—Believing that there Samuel Blackman. Others taking part the pe Be nay ork, for he has wares to offer that are none too common in 4 
is no surer way to make up a jolly sum- seve Dorothy nig, cow Grace W. J. HENDERSON ti 
: “4 rown, planist; Marjorie Schadt, songs; in ‘a 
rowd than find it in a company of , ust, Mar) , ; 
sue er P y Martha Baird, pianist, and “Il pleure THE SUN ; 
musicians (the usual talk about jealousy gang mon coeur,” Virginia O’Brien Wednesday, October 18, 1916. : 
- . it. , Se adl : MISCHA LEVITZKI MAKES FINE DEBUT. 
notwithstanding), Martha Atwood songs, and Melba aimee Young Pianist at First Recital Charms Hearers by Musical Qualities. 
Baker, the Boston soprano, began last o ae He convinced thoughtful hearers that he meant to find his mission in the 4 
preaching of pure musical beauty, and to this end the resources of his delicately : 
sensitive touch and easy dexterity were devoted. This young man played with ; 
extremely rich and well varied tone, with sunny clarity, with well marked rhythm ; 
IN MUSIC SCHOOLS ND te with an exquisite ee in the balance of voice parts. His first and 4 
A oremost trait seemed to be an unerring instinct for the melodic phrase, for it i 
never escaped him in any passage, however seemingly that passage was pure orna- 3 
° ment. In short, Mr. Levitzki convinced his hearers that he was one of the most 
S UDIOS OF NIE W YORK delightfully musical pianists that have come before this public in recent vears. 
| He should have a future of honest artistic success. 
NEW YORK HERALD $ 
; Wednesday, October 18, 1916. 
The Russell Studios are now in full _ loff pupils. After the lecture a few of YOUNG LEVITZKI AN ACCOMPLISHED ARTIST 
ati é ; i ew- Mr. Samoiloff’s pupils will sing. He proved to be one of the most interesting newcomers. A_ well-chosen 
operation at Carnegie Hall and the I 
“ ; _ se programme disclosed his unusual talent and incidentally kept his hearers entertained 
ark College of Music. Interesting plans Anne Stevenson, the New York voice / perg Hoag / or aamnncse nowadays are quick to pa talent and —* 

‘ . os day the insiste € ause was c rincing proof é is playing was ¢ ‘eciate zt 
for recitals, lectures, etc., in the two divi- teacher, opened her season recently at ; insistent applause was convincing proof that his playing was appreciated. § 
sions of the studios are announced. One her Carnegie Hall studios. The enroll- a , WORLD . 
of the most interesting of the announce- Ment at the present time is very good RUS ee ee 

a4 th t of Director Lovis Arthur and her season promises to be a brilliant U Vimrtts chaste nee oe 9 eet 
ments 18 at oO ° 4 Ss Ar F ° 
: _: one. Mischa Levitzki, a young pianist of marked ability, gave a recital yesterday in 
Russell’s Musical Culture Extension ieee: ‘ , ASolian Hall. This artist has a remarkable command of the keyboard and a 
plans. Mr. Russell’s Institutes of mod- Gladys Lilbe of San Francisco, a pupil ried ae to eg “te what he desires to a —- of his interpretations os 
j ; ; < ere oan a = icin rom those that have been recognized as standard, but they are interesting anc 
ern music pedagogy will have their No- of Francis Rogers, has been engaged by show that the player has at least a thinking grasp on his art. 
vember sessions in Paterson and Eliza- Dr. William C. Carl, for his choir. Gor- 
beth. N. J. The chairman of the Pater- don Stevens, another pupil, has just se- AMERICAN 
son Musical Culture Extension Club is cured the position of baritone soloist in Wednesday, October 18, 1916. 
Jessie Marshall, the well-known so- Trinity Church, New Haven, Conn. ., ,_, NEW PIANIST PROVES SKILLFUL. 
prano. The secretary is Marie Alta ih povan's “Waldstelar® sonata ee ditased e fee ear tee ee gl td 
Stone of Little Falls, N. J. A Haywood pupil, Jackson C. Kinsey, style devoid of affectation. A large audience applauded long and freely. 
* * # baritone, is busy with concert engage- 
The American School of Music, which ments. On Nov. 12 Mr. Kinsey will be Wedaeuinn. Galean' os one 
is bei stablished by Mrs. May Tait soloist with the Haydn Male Chorus at , ; oe eee, eee eee 
IS being estadlis y ¢wrs. i Utic: N. Y O D © bh ‘ll sing Mischa Levitzki made a début extraordinary at Aolian Hall yesterday afternoon, 
Keon at Harmon-on-the-Hudson to carry ti >. Tay n tat ‘ e wi sing He played the most familiar classics with crisp, clean touch and flamboyant, full- 
on the wishes of Lillian Nordica, is be- Bruch’s “Fair Ellen” and two groups of blooded melody, till the house rang with applause. 
ginning this season with preliminary songs at Fairmont, W. Va., with the 
classes in New York. Fairmont Choral Society, Louis Black, Weinanian teloaee on _— 
In carrying on the dream of the great conductor. On Jan. 17 he will sing with MISCHA aueveiere DEBUT 
diva, Mrs. Keon is planning extensive the Beethoven Society, Louis Koemmer- va ; Secon Ae ee @ ' 
PA, SATS. pie , 3 toh é Juctor t the Ritz-Carlt Mr. Levitzki has his own way of doing some things, as for instance in his 
buildings to supplement the original Nor- nich, conductor, a e aeS-VGE ION sudden change of tempo and his violent dynamic contrasts. But one feels always 
dica cottage at Harmon; many public- Hotel, New York City, and on Feb. 15 he that he has a well-founded reason for these individualities, not a mere desire to 
sete x ‘ a Mi 7 ill sine wi » Dixie C © ] be ‘‘different.’’ The programme with which Mr. Levitzki introduced himself to New 
spirit men and — of wealth have ype a og ong rer lub at om — York called for piano playing of the highest order. That he passed this searching test 
become interested in the plan, notably Astor. or the past two years sar. In- in a completely satisfactory manner is sufficient indication that in Mischa Levitzki 
officials of the Administration circles in sey has been studying with Frederick we shall soon see one of the world’s really great pianists. 
Washington and are giving hearty sup- H. Haywood. age * PHILIP HALE 
port to the project. The preliminary es Pal ae 
school will be conducted this winter at : he critic class of the Mehan Studios, THE BOSTON HERALD 
27 West Thirty-seventh Street, with a New York, met for the first time Oct. 18. Friday, October 20, 1916. 
corps of teachers of well-known achieve- A second critic class will meet on Satur- BOSTON HEARS LEVITZKI FOR THE FIRST TIME. 
ments in New York musical circles. days, beginning Oct. 21. The quartet Mr. Levitzki has mechanical fluency and musical comprehension. His bearing is 
j . , j ir of Christ Church, Riverdal Avenue modest and prepossessing. The interpretation of the Fugue was more to be 
Prospective students _ who wish _theit T Rs a — ; commended than that of the Prelude. In the former the contrapuntal reading 
voices tested are applying at Mrs. Keon’s New York, 1s composed entirely of was delightfully clear. His interpretation of the Sonata might be characterized 
home, 97 Central Park West. ame gel iy piri tray an ee as anes. —— oaesy. Re pnd tri gel ane Brecon proms wae ——. 
 lizabet ite, contralto: Charles Bri- priately simple anc 1oughttful, nor was it without 1e peculiarly Beethoven depth 
. 7. o i ; . : oh of feeling. Let us hear Mr. Levitzki again. 
J. A. Fischer. basso, and Albert E. "er, tenor, and Gordon Reed, baritone. 
‘ , ‘ ’ , : 
. . : H. T. PARKER 
Evans, tenor, have been engaged as solo- . 3 9 . P 
5; . see : in 
ists of the Church of the Ascension, of Mrs. William J. Gaynor, widow of the BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 
Mount Vernon. Alice Ryan was engaged late Mayor Gaynor of New York, who Friday, October 20, 1916. 
for the prima donna role in “Katinka,” scored a success at one of the concerts Mr. Levitzki sees his end from 7 beginning; he leaves nothing to chance; his 
lL: : ‘ rive ‘ “] agar adi musical mind measures his musical impulse. His tone was full and rich, without 
which opened Oct. 14 in Stamford, Conn. a hero Me ag: ogg Madison mere largeness and loudness; it could be exquisitely even and pellucid: it was 
Mabel Weeks, soprano, has been engaged ‘Square Garden, New ork, has been sensitive and songful; it had always the qualities so easy for the ear to recognize, 
by the Shuberts for the Anna Held pro- studying for two years with Fernando so difficuit for words to bear, that transmute patterned sound into the intrinsically ; 
amaghil “Rm - ” P iIe Tanars he . beautiful and the poetizing speech of music. Such instinct and sensibility dwell 
duction, Follow Me. All are pupils Lome ier tone md ge A Maestro sometimes in the Russian spirit, the Russian ear and hand. In his playing of all 
of Theodore Van Yorx of New York. anara’s teac ing 1s Mme. Maria Wi- these pieces went that sense of the beauty and the poetry of music, of that silken 
. 2 =@ netzkaja, who is now a member of the fineness of ear and hand which are Mr. Levitzki’s clearest and characteristically 
The well known singing teacher, Lazar Boston Opera Company and has already ee ee 
S. Samoiloff, whose studio is in Carnegie W0 favor with that organization Sing Ing CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
Hall, New York, is giving a lecture on !" Rigoletto, ‘Andrea Chenier, Friday, October 20, 1916. 
voice culture, in Carnegie Chamber Music Haensel and Gretel and “Faust.” She His actual playing is much better than that of many artists who are enjoying 1 
Hall. on Frida evening Oct. 27 Iza has studied with Maestro Tanara at the fame. He perhaps has the best pair of hands that are touching keys today. And 3 
’ y : ’ F Institute of Musical Art as to phrasing the recital was an educational opportunity to those who are studying. i 
Kramer, a dramatic soprano pupil of 7 . 4 All in all the recital was an occasion cf memorable piano playing. : 
Mr. Samoiloff, is now in the Petrograd . =? } 
Opera Mme. Elsie Kutscherra, the dramatic Baldwi 7 
; I . Els ‘ ’ aldwin Piano Used 
Vivian Holt, coloratura soprano, who soprano, has taken a studio-apartment 
has returned from a successful Chautau- at 243 West 100th . 2 pay : P 
t der H H t : ae Oth Street, New York. All communications as to dates to be addressed to 
qua tour under Harry Hepner, tenor; Mme. Kutscherra announces that she , 
Jeanne Barondess, dramatic soprano; will be heard at one of the forthcoming DANIEL MAYER, TIMES BUILDING, N. Y. 
Thomas L. Allen, lyric tenor; Norma Sunday night concerts at the Manhat- 
Vizetelly, Lilian Weiman are also Samoi- tan Opera House. I } 
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ISOLDE MENGES A 
VIOLINIST OF MERIT 


New York Debut Reveals Her As 
An Artist of Exceptional 


Attainments 


iSOLDE MENGES, violinist. Concert in 
conjunction with the Maud Allan Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Ernest Bloch, conduc- 
tor, A-olian Hall, evening, Oct. 21. The 
program: 


Overture “Leonore” No. 3, Beethoven; 
Concerto in D Minor, Brahms; “Hiver- 
Printemps,” Ernest Bloch; “Symphonie 
Espagnole,” Lalo. 


It would seem that the name of Isolde 
Menges challenged no particular atten- 
tention until this past year, when the 
young Englishwoman (she is still in her 
early twenties) suddenly took London by 
the ears. She had studied under Leo- 
pold Auer and since the war began had 
come into public notice at Bournemouth 
and one or two other English watering 
places. There is even a rumor that in 
a happier day she was heard and in- 
dorsed by Berlin. However, her mete- 
oric rise dates barely a twelve-month 
back. In the short intervening time her 
fame has been conspicuously blazoned 
forth and extravagant claims advanced 
on her behalf. The girl enjoys the pro- 
tection and interest of Maud Allan and 
the dancer, having added the business of 
management to her other accomplish- 
ments, imported her protégée when she 
came over for her own American tour. 

Accordingly, last Saturday evening 
Miss Menges made her American début 
and quickly accounted for the favor she 
reaped in London. Doubtless the sum of 
her talents would have been exposed 
more satisfactorily in the process of the 
conventional recital than in the publica- 
tion of a couple of concertos with a bad 
orchestra borrowed from Miss Allan’s 
dancing paraphernalia. 

Notwithstanding this, Isolde Menges 
is a true discovery, a surprise in the 
most engrossing sense, the best fem- 
inine violinist by far disclosed to New 
York since the advent of Kathleen Par- 
low. Not yet in the ripe maturity of her 
powers, she bears in her the indispensable 
perquisites—musical and _ personal—of 
success. She has yet to establish a more 
perfect equability of poise, to cultivate 
repose, to exercise restraint and sounder 
judgment in the deployment and applica- 
tion of that ebullience and intensity of 
temperament wherewithal she stands 
gifted. Her present impassioned as- 
sertiveness sometimes betrays her into 
certain extravagances of emotion and of 
headstrong aggressiveness, which are 
maladjusted to a work like the Brahms 
concerto in point of style. Not quite in 
this heated manner can its depths be 
searched, its secrets revealed. On the 








other hand, she possesses assurance in 
consummate measure and force of per- 
sonality, to boot. Also, excellent musical 
instincts, intellect and a soul that begets 
poetic intuitions. Her propitious stars 
have endowed her with a tone that is 
always lovely and often ravishing—a 
tone large-bodied, round, opulent—at its 
best of velvet and gold. Her singing of 
cantilena can be rapturous to enchant- 
ment. Her technique is secure, if not the 








Who Scored an Ex- 
traordinary Success at Her Début in 
FEolian Hall, New York, Last Satur- 
day 


Isolde Menges, 


obtrusive sort which invokes attention 
to itself. She bows firmly, vigorously, 
with large sweep and incisive effect. Her 
fidelity to the pitch was marked in all 
save a few passing and barely noticed 
instances. 

The glow of her temperament stirs the 
most passive listener. Even in music 
requiring an essential calmness and pure 
simplicity of expression the ardent sin- 
cerity of the young woman gains her 
a sympathy that might be withheld from 
others no less individual and strongly 
characterized. Hers is not specifically 
feminine playing, but it never lacks deli- 
cacy or tenderness when there is need 
for these elements. One regretted that 
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WILLIAM RE DDICK 


Has returned to New York after 57 concerts with 

Miss ALICE NIELSEN. He is available this season 

as ACCOMPANIST and COACH. Piano instruction. 
ADDRESS: HOTEL WELLINGTON, New York 
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Concert—Oratorio—Recital 


“Rarely beautiful Contralto Voice”’ 


Personal Representative: Elwyn Brander, 124 E. 39th St., New York. 


HAMMERSTEIN WRITES 
PRESIDENTIAL WALTZ 


His “Shadow Lawn” Played at 
the Manhattan Concert— 
Grainger Heard 


Even Percy Grainger’s masterly play- 
ing, the début of a young American so- 
prano, Clara Loring, and a fine program 
by Oscar Spirescu’s orchestra at the 
Manhattan Opera House last Sunday 
evening, must bow in matter of novelty 
to the first performance of Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s latest musical composition, 
the “Shadow Lawn” waltz 

“Shadow Lawn” is President Wilson’s 
summer home at Long Branch, N. J., 
and the waltz was dedicated to the 
President, who was invited to witness 
Mr. Hammerstein conduct his own work. 
Neither the President appeared, nor did 
Mr. Hammerstein conduct, but the 
former impresario came out fefore the 
footlights and in a brief talk pioved that 
he has a sense of humor, irrespective of 
his worth as composer. 


“T shall be an exile for three more 


years,” said Mr. Hammerstein, “but 
after that you may expect to see me back 
here again.’”’ Which leads one to infer 
that he may again pilot opera in New 
York. A huge audience, the largest that 
has attended the popular Sunday con- 
certs at the Manhattan, gave the im- 
presario a rousing welcome. 

Before Alexander Kahn announced 
that Mr. Hammerstein was too ill to di- 
rect his own composition, the orchestra, 
under Mr. Spirescu, played several in- 
teresting works and gave much genuine 
enjoyment. 

Percy Grainger played the Saint- 
Saéns G Minor Concerto with orchestra, 
and a group of his own settings of Eng- 
lish and Irish folk songs, besides a 
Chopin Valse The same vitality and 
splendid musicianship that always mark 
Mr Grainger’s playing was again in evi- 
dence on this occasion. The Australian 
pianist had to give several encores. 

Clara Loring, an_ eighteen-year-old 
pupil of Douglas Powell, was substituted 
at the last moment for Elvira Amazar, 
of the Boston Grand Opera Company. 
Miss Loring sang “Ah, fors é@ lui’: and 
“Sempre libre” from “La Traviata” and 
made a very favorable impression. Her 
voice is small, but it has a certain degree 
of flexibility. She was nervous, as might 
be expected under the circumstances, but 
she showed talent and a good sense of 
rhythm. H. B. 





in lieu of the Brahms concerto, which is 
not, in all conscience, for young folks, 
she had not played the Mendelssohn, 
the Bruch, the Tschaikowsky or the 
Saint-Saéns. To the work of Lalo, 
however, she was able to. bring 
every requirement of brilliancy or sen- 
timent. And her eighteenth century en- 
core after the Brahms concerto was a 
model of delicate charm and good taste. 
The audience, interested from the start 
was alive to the extraordinary talents of 
the girl and gave her a veritable ovation 
at the first opportunity. 

Mr. Bloch, whatever his skill as a con- 
ductor (it could scarcely be evaluated 
on the strength of his Beethoven or 
Brahms) seemed not to have gauged the 
size of A®olian Hall and the band— 
which was poorly balanced to begin with 
—sounded coarse, rough and noisy and 
played most unrhythmically. The wood- 
wind was particularly villainous and in 
the Brahms concerto emitted sounds of 
excruciating unloveliness. However, one 
would be glad to hear Mr. Bloch’s tone 
poems, “Hiver-Printemps,” under hap- 
pier auspices. Even the crude render- 
ing they received did not suffice to con- 
ceal the talent behind them. They are 
splendidly forceful specimens of very 
modern painting—not distinguished or 
memorable in intrinsic quality of musical 
thought, but powerful in emotional im- 


pulse and picturesque suggestion. The 
first (the better of the two) is a tonal 
landscape that might have come from 
Sibelius. H. F. P. 


Impostor Collects Money in Chicago on 
Plea for Stranded Juvenile Band 


CHICAGO, Oct. 21.—Representing him 
self as a collector of money for the forty- 
two boys of the Russian Juvenile Band, 
an impostor is believed to have received 
more than $100 from business firms in 
Chicago. The boys of the band came 
here from Toronto and _ have _ been 
stranded at the Grand Pacific Hotel ever 
since their Chicago sponsors, who had 
verbally guaranteed them $1,000 for two 
weeks of performances, closed their en- 
gagement at the Strand Theater. Checks 
for $105 from several firms were sent to 
Joseph J. Topper, manager of the Rus 
sian Juvenile Band, by the collector, who 
evidently was afraid to try to cash them, 
but the money collected in cash has not 
been turned over. To-day the checks 
were returned to the firms issuing them. 

F. W. 


Estelle Gray and Mischa Lhévinne, the 


- violinist and pianist who recently com- 


pleted a remarkable Chautauqua tour 
through the West, are being painted in a 
quaint setting in California, suggestive 
of missions and flowers. The picture is 
six feet high. It will be displayed in 
the lobbies of the theaters where the 
couple will give their recitals. They are 
now on their winter tour of fifteen states. 





ANTOINETTE FRANKEN 
TO BE HEARD IN ONE 
OF SANDERS’ EVENTS 














Mme. Antoinette Franken, Pianist 


Mme. Antoinette Franken, the Hun- 
garian pianist, will be heard in the very 
near future in the series of Sunday eve 
ning concerts which Max Sanders is di- 
recting at the Harris Theater, New York. 

Mme. Franken studied with some of 
the best teachers in Budapest. Later 
she was sent to Berlin to study with 
lians von Bilow, under whose care she 
remained until she made her début. After 
her successful début, her parents emi- 
grated to London, where she continued 
her studies and appeared a number of 
times at the Bechstein and Queen’s Hall 
in her own recitals, and was _ several 
times soloist with the Municipal Orches 
tra at Margate before she was sixteen 
years old. 

Later on she returned to her native 
land and gave a successful joint recital 
with Ondricek, the violinist. As a result 
of their recital, they were immediately 
booked for an extensive tour in Hun- 
garia and Rumania. 

In Berlin she was heard a number of 
times in duet recitals with Chevalier 
Libling. Mme. Franken has toured ex- 
tensively in Germany and _ Austria 
Among other places where she has 
played are London, Berlin, Brussels, 
Barcelona, Cologne, Prague, Vienna and 
The Hague. In addition to her numer- 
ous single and joint recitals, she has 
appeared as soloist with some of the 
leading European orchestras. 


Knud Dallgaard, a Danish violinist, 
was one of the arrivals from Copenhagen 
on the steamship United States last week. 


BBOTT 


“Sings with great dramatic Impulse” 
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AN ELEVEN-HOUR MUSIC DAY FOR CHICAGO 


Harold Bauer Advances Piano Pieces of Antiquarian Interest—-Mme. Sturkow-Ryder and Irma Seydel 
Share Honérs—Conductor Stock Presents D’Indy’s ‘‘A Summer’s Day in the Mountains” 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Oct. 21. 


MUSIC DAY, which begins at eleven 

in the morning and ends at ten at 
night surely might be called a busy one. 
Last Wednesday was such a day, Leo 
Ornstein, the young ultra-modern pianist 
and composer giving a piano recital at 
the Ziegfeld Theater in the morning, 
Harold Bauer following in the afternoon 
at Orchestra Hall with an _ historical 
piano recital in which he presented al- 
most a score of long forgotten pieces in 
a program styled “Composers of the 
Past,” and Theodora Sturkow Ryder, the 
Chicago pianist, Irma Seydel, violinist 
and Isaac Van Grove, accompanist, finish- 
ing off the day with an evening concert 
at Central Music Hall at 8.15. 

Harold Bauer, a giant among the pi- 
anists of the day, had a very apprecia- 
tive and attentive audience, to hear a 
most unusual list of pieces selected from 
composers of the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

As for the antiquarian value of his 
recital, there can hardly be a doubt, for 


many of these unfamiliar compositions 
have never been heard in public and 
though some of them are certainly 
worthy of being incorporated into the 
repertories of the pianists of our day, 
many of them again, have lost their 
vogue, probably justly so, for some of 
their contemporaries had more impor- 
tant things to write, which are still used 
by the virtuosi of to-day. 

Froberger, Frescobaldi, Kuhnau, Mer- 
ulo, Galuppi, Kittel Schobert, Muffat 
and one or two others, are strange names 
to the majority of lovers of clavecymbal, 
clavier and piano music lovers of the 
present, though the names of Steibelt, 
Field and Hummel bring to mind the 
more trite music of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century that Mr. Bauer 
brought to his interpretations of these 
old works a master’s equipment of tech- 
nical means, of remarkable keen insight 
into the tone qualities of the instruments 
for which these opi were composed and 
that his imaginative sense and his intel- 
lectuality invested many of these pieces 
with a charm and beauty which perhaps 
were hardly dreamed of by the writers 
themselves, was made clear even in the 
remotest and oldest group of his pro- 
gram 

Naturally a long list of eighteen pieces 
or more, all written when piano music 
had not received the impetus of Beetho- 
ven, Mozart, or Schubert, had but little 
dramatic content and was somewhat 
monotonous as to tone color. However, 
in Mr. Bauer’s hands, they all proved of 
genuine interest. 

The recital belongs to the epoch-mak- 
ing concerts of Chicago. 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder’s Success 


Mme. Theodora Sturkow-Ryder is a 
Chicago pianist who is heard all too in- 
frequently in her home city. She is a 
magnetic personality, she plays with a 
seriousness and a style which shows a 
musical nature and a charm of person- 
ality helps her stage appearance mate- 
rially. 

In the Suite in D Minor, by d’Albert, 
which was her first solo number last 
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Wednesday evening, she played with 
technical clarity and with a feeling for 
the music. The Suite is not a very in- 
tricate contrapuntal work, but it is good 
piano music and Mme. Sturkow-Ryder 
revealed all the shades of mood and dy- 
namic effects of the three movements. 

Her playing of the Gigue, which is not 
often played, was a piece of brilliant 
virtuosity. 

Later she also performed the Saint- 
Saéns Etude en form de valse, some 
modern Belgian pieces by Rhene Baton 
and several ensemble numbers, the re- 
cital beginning with Beethoven’s Sonata 
for Piano and Violin, in A Major, a 
Rhapsodie Russe of which she was the 
composer, and a Sonata by Paderewski. 

In these pieces she displayed strong 
rhythmic accent and a gift for ensemble 
playing. 

Miss Seydel, a young American violin- 
ist, shared the solo parts of the program 
with Mme. Sturkow Ryder as well as the 
ensemble pieces mentioned above. 

She is a violinist of ingratiating man- 
ner. A tone which though thin, is of 
good, liquid quality, a fleet technique and 
a musical appreciation, which was made 
apparent in three short pieces by Schu- 
bert-Wilhelmj, Haydn and Wieniawski, 


and later in another set of pieces by 


Marquarre, Debussy and Kreisler. 

Miss Seydel also appeared in the role 
of composer, a minuet by her winning 
the approbation of the audience. She 
was most successful, however, in her 
part of the Russian Rhapsodie by Mme. 
Sturkow Ryder. 

Mr. Van Grove supplied his usual effi- 
cient accompaniments. 


Symphony Orchestra’s Concert 


After the imaginative and elusive set- 
ting which d’Indy gave to the “Poems 
in Prose” of Roger de Pampelonne, en- 
titled “Jour d’Ete a la Montagne,” Fred- 
erick Stock, placed the brilliant, melodi- 
ous Roumanian Rhapsody, No. 1, by 
Enesco, on the second program of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra last Fri- 
day afternoon, and thus sent his audi- 
ence away with the folk songs of the 
Eastern Balkans ringing in their ears. 

It is a slight trait of humor on Mr. 
Stock’s part, and perhaps it shows his 
not-over enthusiasm for the new French 
school in placing something very obvi- 
ous, musically termed, after one of the 
vague impressionistic pieces of these 
new “pathfinders.” 

D’Indy’s orchestral technic is surely a 
remarkable one. The score of “A Sum- 
mer’s Day on the Mountains” is a very 
elaborate one, including besides the 
usual large orchestral media, the addi- 
tion of bass and contra bass reeds, 
brasses, etc., and also cymbals, harps and 
a pianoforte, besides drums of several 
sorts. 

The symphonic poem is divided into 
three parts, “Dawn,” “Day,” and “Eve- 
ning,” and there are many interesting 
spots in the work, though its thematic 
nucleus and its development is, as in 
most of the new French works, short and 
fragmentary. 

The Enesco Rhapsody on the other 
hand is fresh and full of melodious line 
and bizarre in orchestral color, and is a 
rousing closing piece. 

I have a slight suspicion that Mr. 
Stock edited a part of the first movement 
of the B Flat Major Symphony, of Schu- 
mann, and thus added much to its sonor- 
ity. The work is among the best of this 
German composer’s works; its themes 
are straightforward and clear in outline, 
and though not developed perhaps with 
the master hand of a Beethoven or 
Brahms, nevertheless, remain in one’s 
memory long after the work has been 
performed. 

It was played by the orchestra under 
Mr. Stock’s direction with a swing and 
brilliance which accorded it a great re- 
ception by the patrons of the concert. 

The fourth suite for the orchestra by 
Bach, was the opening number of the 
concert, and this set of old-time instru- 
mental pieces with its quaint dance move- 
ments of bourrées, minuets, gavottes 
and, overture and rejouissance, has an 
apneal which never grows old. 

The concert was one of wide musical 
contrasts. 


Mme. Rosa Olitzka, the celebrated Chi- 
cago contralto, has been engaged by Di- 
rector Campanini to sing the part of the 
Witch in “Haensel and Gretel > by Hum- 
perdinck, when this opera will be given 
at the Auditorium on Saturday evening, 
Nov. 23. It is likely that this distin- 
guished singer will also be heard in other 
mezzo-soprano réles with the Chicago 
Opera Association this year. 

There will also be another Chicago 
singer in this cast, Irene Pawloska, ap- 
pearing as Haensel. Dora de Phillippe 
will sing the réle of Gretel. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





MINNEAPOLIS HEARS BURLEIGH 





Composer-Baritone Sings for Club— 


Mrs. Ochsner a Guest 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 20.—The 
Thursday Musical opened its season 
Thursday afternoon with a recital by 
Henry T. Burleigh. Despite the down- 
fall of Minnesota’s first snow, the ad- 
vance notices of Mr. Burleigh’s manage- 
ment drew a good-sized audience. There 
was much complimentary comment on 
Mr. Burleigh’s work, especially as to his 
delivery of negro folk and dialect songs. 

Songs by MacDowell, Grieg, Coleridge- 
Taylor and Arlie Dix were invested with 
extreme sympathy. The voice was of 
wide range, varying quality, undeniably 
expressive, wrought to a finish in cer- 
tain pianissimo effects, reached diminu- 
endo. As he played his own accompani- 
ments, the unity of Mr. Burleigh’s work 
was a foregone conclusion. The follow- 
ing was the program: 

“Hymn to Nature,’’ Beethoven; “Der Wan- 
derer,” Schubert; “St&ndchen,” Schubert ; 
“Two Grenadiers,’ Schumann; Negro folk 
songs, “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” “Dig My 
Grave long and narrow,” “Sinner, doan let 
dis Harves’ pass,’ “I doan feel no ways 
tired”; “The Sea,” MacDowell; “A Hidden 
Love,” Grieg; “She Rested by the Brook,” 
Coleridge-Taylor; ‘The Trumpeter,” Arlie 
Dix; Negro dialect songs ‘“Hush-a-bye 
Baby,” Bigott; “Li’l Gal,’ Johnson; “Why 
Adam Sinned,”’ Rogers; ‘“Exhortation,’’ Cook. 

Mrs. A. J. Ochsner, president of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs, 
was a guest of the afternoon. She made 
a short address. F. L. C. B. 





Train Music Critics in Texas College 


AusTIN, TEx., Oct. 16.—The plans of 
Professor Reed of the university depart- 
ment of music for the coming year prom- 
ise to lend new life and enthusiasm to 
the department. Ensemble playing is a 
new feature of the course. It is hoped 


that by next year it will be possible to 
offer complete courses in practical music, 
with special attention to school music. 
Another new feature is the correlation 
of the course in the criticism of music 
with the journalism courses in dramatic 
and literary criticsm. A number of pro- 
spective newspaper men have registered 
for these courses in order to become ap- 
preciative writers of —— 





SEATTLE CLUB ELECTIONS 





O. V. Stapp Is New Clef President and 
G. Retzer Heads the Federation 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 18.—The Clef 
Club held its annual meeting and ban- 
quet at the Washington Annex last week. 

fficers were elected as follows: Orrill 
V. Stapp, president; Ferdinand Dunkley, 
vice-president; Judson W. Mather, secre- 
tary and treasurer; executive members, 
David Sheets Craig, Clifford W. Kantner, 
Milton Seymour and W. H. Donley. 

The Seattle Federation of Musical 
Clubs yesterday elected the following 
officers: President, G. Retzer; vice-pres- 
ident, Judson W. Mather; recording sec- 
retary, E. G. Suther; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. W. W. Griggs; treasurer, F. 
W. Shillestad; auditor, L. Hirschberg; 
librarian, Mrs. Florence Hammond 
Young. A. M. G. 





German Singers in Seattle Prepare for 
Portland Sangerfest 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 23.—Beginning 
with a production of the opera, “Old 
Heidelburg,” in November, German sing- 
ing societies will stage a series of mu- 
sical events leading up to the Sangerfest 
in Portland, Ore., July 14 to 19. Negotia- 
tions have been entered into with Mme. 
Schumann-Heink and John McCormack, 
the Irish tenor. A feature will be the 
children’s chorus of 500 voices. Singing 
societies of many Oregon towns and Che- 
halis, Everett, Centralia, Seattle, Ta- 
coma and other points in Washington are 
preparing for the event. A. W. R. 





Bauer Heard in Wichita, Kan. 
WICHITA, KAN., Oct. 21.— Harold 
Bauer gave a recital last week at the 
New Crawford Theater before a small 
but enthusiastic audience. K. E. 





Tali Esen Morgan as a musical man- 
ager, gives his first concert at Carnegie 
Hall next Sunday, Oct. 29, featuring 
George Dostal, the tenor, who will be 
assisted by Hans Kronold, ’cellist; Mary 
Warfel, harpist; Emil Polak, pianist; 
Bruno Huhn, organist and a string quar- 
tet, composed of Herbert C. Corduan and 


Walter Biederman, violinists; Samuel 
nae gl viola and Hans_ Kronold, 
’cellist. 
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Dan Beddoe, the Welsh Tenor, and a 
Party of Friends on a Motor Trip 
Through Historic New Jersey 


Dan Beddoe, the Welsh tenor, will find 
himself particularly busy this season, as 
he has arranged to take a number of 
pupils during the time he is not engaged 
in concert giving. The present season 
has been well booked for the popular 
tenor, but he has found time to arrange 
for the instruction of several talented 
students who will study voice and inter- 

retation with him at his New York 
ome. The accompanying illustration 
shows Mr. Beddoe with a party of friends 
in front of Tenant Church, built on the 
historic site of the battle of Monmouth, 
N. J. On Mr. Beddoe’s left stands Wil- 
liam H. Marshall, a gifted pupil of the 
noted tenor. 





Philip James, Organist and Composer, 
Weds 


The marriage of Millicent Eady Gray, 
daughter of Mrs. Emily Gray, to Philip 
James, the New York organist and com- 
poser, was announced recently. The 
wedding took place Sept. 7 at the Dune 
Church, Southampton, L. I. Mr. and 
Mrs. James will be at home after Nov. 
Ls . 1 West Eighty-second Street, New 

ork. 





Oklahoma Pianist Plays His Dirge Over 
War Conditions in Europe 


OKLAHOMA City, Oct. 16.—On Tues- 
day evening last a faculty concert with 
Charles Haubiel, pianist, and Edgar 
Cooke, tenor, was given in the Musical 
Art Institute hall. In the opening num- 
ber Mr. Haubiel played his own arrange- 
ment of the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” 
and an original composition, “Ereb: an 
Elegiacal Fantasie.” Ereb is the old 
Assyrian word for Europe, and means 
literally “sunset.” The word was chosen 
because of its double meaning, implying 


the sunset or death of civilization. It is 
a dirge of grief over the existing condi- 
tions in the old world. Mr. Haubiel was 
heard later in the evening in Liszt’s 
Tenth Rhapsodie and F Minor Etude. 
Mr. Cooke was heard in arias of Puccini 
and Leoncavallo and some Irish and 
American songs. His enunciation is fine 
and his voice has much power and beauty 
of tone, particularly in the low and 
medium registers. C. H. 





FLONZALEYS IN FINE PROGRAM 





Quartet Gives Artistic Recital for Peo- 
ple’s Symphony Club 


Not the least among the accomplish- 
ments of the Flonzaley Quartet is its 
knack of making programs acceptable for 
the occasion. This talent was demon- 
strated again on the evening of Oct. 14 
in the quartet’s recital in the Washington 
Irving High School auditorium, under the 
auspices of the People’s Symphony Con- 
certs Auxiliary Club. The offerings, 
three representative works of diversified 
style, afforded fine study examples for 
the large audience of students and other 
patrons of the organization. 

The finely articulated phrasing and 
virile playing of the Schubert A Minor, 
Op. 1, made this quartet the thing of 
languid, speculative beauty that it is, 
the only fault being in the diminuendo 
of the “Rosamunde” movement, the An- 
dante, when the first violin lacked as- 
sertiveness. Possibly it may be laid to 
the acoustics of the auditorium, but to 
listeners on the left under the balcony it 
seemed as if Adolfo Betti, the first violin, 
played with too restrained a delicacy. At 
times this voice could scarcely be heard. 
The J. M. Leclair sonata, unearthed sev- 
eral years ago by Mr. Betti, was per- 
formed by Mr. Betti, Alfred Pochon, sec- 
ond violin, and Iwan d’Archambeau, 
cello, with a graceful regard for the 
naive purity of this classic. The mu- 
siclans unwisely consented to repeat 
the Presto; unwisely because the first 
reading was a model of vigor and pre- 
cision. From the standpoint of pictur- 
esqueness the palm went to the perfumed 
Glazounow Quartet in D Major, Op. 1. 

Franz X. Arens, director of the Aux- 
iliary Club, made a characteristic ad- 
dress, announcing that $8,000 had been 
raised during the month to apply on the 
million dollar endowment fund. A. H. 





David Griffin, the Philadelphia bari- 
tone, who recently returned from several 
out of town concert appearances, has 
been booked for a number of recitals in 
cities west of the Alleghenies. These re- 
citals will take place during October, 
November and December. 





At a recent meeting of the Community 
Singing Society, Washington, D. C.,, 
Harry W. Howard, dean of the local 
chapter of the Guild of American Organ- 
ists, playing several excerpts from 
“Martha” at the piano. 





A. W. Martin, director of music at 
Miami University of Oxford, Ohio, is to 
produce Verdi’s “Requiem” on May 18 
next. The soloists are Grace Kerns, so- 
prano; Christine Miller, contralto; John 
Campbell, tenor, and Robert Maitland, 
baritone. 





Riccardo Stracciari, the baritone, who 
spent a season or two at the Metropoli- 
tan, is engaged for twenty guest per- 
formances at the National Theater, Ha- 
vana. 
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ILLUSTRATE ROBERTS LECTURE 





Cincinnati Conservatory Students Aid 


Orchestra’s Manager 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 16.—Soloists 
from the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music have been making a number of 
recent public appearances. On Oct. 5 
Lucile Roberts delivered a group of songs 
at the home of Miss Dowdy at Fernbank, 
Ohio. Miss Roberts was accompanied by 
Mr. William Meldrum, pupil of Frederic 
Shailer Evans. The occasion was that 
of a lecture given by Kline Roberts on 
the Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Roberts, 
the manager of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, is devoting much time and energy 
to the creating of a deeper appreciation 
and enthusiasm in Cincinnati and vicin- 
ity for the Symphony Orchestra. 

Miss Roberts also gave a group of 
songs at the club room of the Folk-Lore 
Society, two of which were composed by 
George Leighton, who played Miss Rob- 
erts’ accompaniments. Miss_ Roberts 
again contributed several delightful num- 
bers on Columbus Day at the Sinton Ho- 
tel Tea Room, accompanied by Mr. 
Meldrum in the celebration of the Ladies 
of Columbia. 

William Meldrum and Williard Tal- 
lentire, both students of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory, gave several offerings at 
the home of Mrs. Cooke in Lawrence- 
burg, Ind., on Oct. 12. 





Estelle Gray and Lhévinne Besieged for 
Autographs on Chautauqua Tour 


CHICAGO, Oct. 16.—Estelle Gray and 
Mischa Lhévinne enjoyed some unique 
demonstrations of popularity on the first 
week of their present tour of 135 re- 
citals. At Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Mo., the popular violinist and 
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pianist had to lengthen their recital to 
twice its program length, and for nearly 
an hour after the concert they were kept 
busy writing their autographs for their 
admirers. The next evening, Mr. Lh!- 
vinne was asked to write his name on the 
sounding board of the concert grand 
piano which he used in the concert for 
the Conservatory of Music of Warren- 
town. 


PROVIDENCE COURSE OPENS 





May Peterson Leads Audience in Sing- 
ing “Star-Spangled Banner” 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 12.—In In- 
fantry Hall on Tuesday evening the De 
Luxe Artists’ Course had a successful 
beginning, May Peterson and Paul Reim- 
ers appearing in a joint song recital. 
Although both artists were strangers to 
the Providence musical public, they drew 
an excellent house and their performance 
fully measured up to expectations. Miss 
Peterson’s songs were delivered in a 
manner that made them appear the spon- 
taneous expression of her own artistic 
nature. Mr. Reimers’ performance 
stamped him as an artist of unusual 
gifts. After the final number Miss 
Peterson sang “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” At her invitation the audience 
rose and joined in the singing with stir- 
ring effect. 

At the Strand last Sunday evening 
Fairman’s Orchestra was assisted ably 
by Francesco Savasta, tenor, and Ella 
Beatrice Ball, violinist. Mrs. Jennie M. 
Case, Aurele Forest and Leroy Arm- 
strong assisted. A. P. 





The last song sung before he went to 
the front by Basil Hallam, the London 
musical comedy favorite, who was killed 
the other day, was “Good-bye, Girls, I’m 
Through,” from the American musical 
comedy “Chin-Chin.” 





Louis Koemmenich has accepted a new 
work by Harry Patterson Hopkins, the 
composer, for a production by the Bee. 
thoven Society of New York at its sec- 
ond concert in April. 

Under the auspices of the People’s In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, N. Y., Antonio Mi- 
randa, pianist; Helen De Witt Jacobs, 
violinist; Daisy Krey, contralto, and Al- 
fred De Manby, baritone, were heard at 
the Bushwick High School on Oct. 10. 
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HE life of Allen A. Brown was happy 

and enviable. There is no passion like 
that of a collector. There is no joy like 
unto that of finding, after years of 
search, a coveted volume, especially 
when the value of the book is not appre- 
ciated by the dealer in his shop, or the 
book is found with odd numbers of the 
New York Ledger in the garret of an old 
farmhouse. Collectors are inclined to 
be selfish, chary of showing their treas- 
ures except in a boastful spirit. They 
have been known to pocket a volume 
stealthily while looking over a stall. To 
them the chief terror in death is that 
they must leave their books behind 
them. 

Mr. Brown did not wait until death to 
give his magnificent library of full 
scores; operas, miscellaneous music, 
chamber, vocal, sacred and profane 
books concerning music, to the public; 
he gave this collection to the Boston 
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Public Library while he was alive and 
alert, that he might see it properly 
housed and maintained; that he might 
constantly add to it; that he might con- 
tinue his own work, the work that 
makes the Allen A. Brown Library 
unique. Other libraries may have some 
rarer treatises, or, ‘possibly, some scores 
that are missing in his collection; but 
those treatises and scores are few. No 
musical library in this country or in 


Europe—and these words are not written 
carelessly—is of so great aid to any. 


student of high or low degree; no library 
is so accessible to a sudden wish or neces- 
sity for consultation; no library is so in- 
teresting to the general and curious 
reader. 

For it had been the habit of Mr. 
Brown for many years to paste on fly 
leaves of the bound volumes of the music 
programs of opera houses or concert 
halls, in which the particular work had 
been performed, newspaper clippings, 
critical notices, biographical informa- 
tion, anecdotes, portraits, anything and 
everything pertaining to the opera or 
composition. These clippings were by no 
means taken only from local or American 
newspapers; they were in _ various 
languages, and had been published in 
Kuropean journals and other periodicals; 
they were carefully dated. If a student 
wishes to know in a few minutes the 
singers that have taken part in a cer- 
tain opera, he will find playbill after 
playbill, and a wealth of information 
concerning the first performance, what 
was said of the opera in that perform- 
ance and subsequent performances. Or- 
chestral works, chamber music, oratorios 
and cantatas have been treated in the 
same way. 

To this work Mr. Brown gave days and 
nights. Take, for example, the set of 
Boston Symphony Orchestra programs, 
or the one of the Kneisel Quartet con- 
certs. Mr. Brown had taken the pro- 
grams, interleaved them copiously, and 
then pasted everything to be found in the 
newspapers concerning the concerts and 
the quality of the performances from the 
beginning. Rows of biographical volumes 
compiled by him from magazine articles 
and newspapers, all carefully indexed, 
would alone prove his industry. 


Beginnings of the Collection 


When he began to make his collection, 
the mere task of purchasing scores and 
books was comparatively easy. It was a 
question of visiting second-hand book 
shops in European cities. There were 
then few collectors. Prices were rea- 
sonable, often low. Even in the eighties 
the. catalogs were rich in books for 
which comparatively small prices were 
asked. I remember finding at Sagot’s in 
Paris in ’86 or ’87 a half dozen vol- 
umes by Johann Mattheson. for which 
the bookseller, a well-informed, delightful 
“booky” companion, asked only a couple 
of francs apiece. In Berlin I picked up 
a full score of Gluck’s “Alceste,” the first 
Paris edition, for three marks. Those 
days are no more. Mr. Brown, who trav- 
eled greatly for business and also for 
pleasure, had ample opportunity to en- 
rich his collection in the early years at 
a small outlay. He was intelligent; he 
knew what he wanted; he was often 
lucky; he always had a flair. In the 
later years there was a far greater tax 
on his purse. 

Money and luck were not everything in 


the formation of this library. There was 
the keen personal interest; there was the 
indefatigable patience in accumulating 
programs and clippings and thus making 
each volume more valuable. Mr. Brown 
had what the Germans call “Sitzfleisch.” 
To him this form of grangerizing was 
not drudgery. If he found in some 
Parisian or Italian paper a full account 
of an opera recently produced, he beamea 
with joy for a day. There was little or 
no prospect of a performance in this 
country. The score had not been pub- 
lished, even in the form of “voice and 
piano.” The opera, perhaps, was a dis- 
mal failure. It mattered not. The clip- 
ping was saved. When the score arrived 
the newspaper account was neatly in- 
serted. If the score remained in manu- 
script the clipping still found a place. 

Some madied at finding musical comedy 
so largely represented in this library. 
Nothing that pertained to music was for- 
eign to Mr. Brown. Musical comedies 
show the popular taste, he argued; the 
music of many is delightfully gay. And 
this or that volume was treated with the 
attention in grangerizing shown toward 
a symphonic poem by Richard Strauss, or 
an opera of the ultra-modern French or 
post-Wagnerian school. 


A Fine Musical Taste 


No one can fully appreciate the almost 
incredible industry of Mr. Brown, or the 
love he bore music and collecting, unless 
he often consults this library for his own 
use in preparing an article or for adding 
to his own store of information. Mr. 
Brown, although he was an amateur, had 
a fine musical taste. As a singer he had 
been connected with the Apollo Club, the 
Cecilia and other societies, and towards 
them he was helpful not only with his 
voice. He had heard the operatic per- 
formances and the orchestral and cham- 
ber concerts since he was graduated at 
Harvard sixty years ago. His knowledge 
of music was not merely that derived 
from books. He welcomed the new, with- 
out losing respect for the old, but he 
did not praise or condemn a work sim- 
ply because it was old or new. He was 
not frightened by a novel and singular 
form of musical expression; nor did he, 
fearing lest he might be thought con- 
servative, old-fogyish, applaud at ran- 
dom the unexpected and the extravagant. 
The critical faculty in him was a birth- 
right. The years developed it; he was 
never too old to learn. 

It is hardly necessary to speak of the 
man himself, for though he was modest 
and retiring, he was known to many and 
loved by them for his kindness, gener- 
osity, enthusiasm and sense of humor. 
He was impatient only with incom- 
petence, pretense, quackery, snobbery in 
the art to which he had devoted his life. 





To Tell Teachers of Efforts to Obtain 
Music Legislation in Oregon 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 13.—John Claire 
Monteith, president of the Oregon State 
Music Teachers’ Association, is at Sea- 
side, Ore., where he will speak before the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs on 
the bills which will come before the next 
Legislature providing for the standard- 
ization of music teaching and the credit 
system for music in the schools. F. W. 
Goodrich will address the Mothers’ Con- 
gress, which convenes at The Dalles, on 
the same subjects. H. C. 





Dr. Carl to Open Organ Given Church 
by Mrs. Russell Sage 


William C. Carl has been engaged to 
give the inaugural recital on the new 
organ at the Church-in-the-Gardens in 
Forest Hills Gardens, New York, Sunday 
afternoon, Oct. 29. The new organ is 
the gift of Mrs. Russell Sage and will 
be exhibited with a brilliant program, 
which has been specially arranged for 
the event. Dr. Carl will give his fourth 
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recital in St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Jersey City, Nov. 23, assisted by 
Margaret Harrison, soprano; Marian 
Tiffany Marsh, harpist; Bechtel Alcock, 
tenor, and the choir of St. Paul’s Church. 
Dr. Carl’s appearances at A£olian Hall 
this season have been arranged for Dec. 
12 and Jan. 27, as soloist at special con- 
certs. The bookings for this busy organ- 
ist will be large this season. 





Two Concerts of Interest at Chickering 
Hall 


At Chickering Hall, Lord & Taylor 
Building, New York, on Oct. 25 and Oct. 
28, a program of traditional folk-music 
was given by the Harling Folk-Song 
Quartet, the personnel of which com- 


yee Gretchen Morris, soprano; Helen 


eiller, contralto; James Price, tenor, 
and Earle Tuckerman, bass, with W. 
Franke Harling as director and Homer 
E. Williams at the piano. 
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New Tuning System Adopted in 
California University’s Chimes 








ERKELEY, CAL., Oct. 14. — The 
Sather Campanile, the lofty bell- 
tower recently completed for the Uni- 
versity of California at a cost of $200,000 
through a gift of Mrs. Jane K. Sather of 
Oakland, Cal., now finds tongue, for the 
“Sather Bells,” also a gift from Mrs. 
Sather, have been completed at Lough- 
borough in England, preparatory to be- 
ing hung in the open belfry of the 
Campanile, on the Berkeley campus. 


Great solicitude was felt by the Uni- 
versity of California over the problem of 
obtaining perfect pitch in the twelve 
Sather Bells. H. B. Walters of the 
British Museum, recognized as the lead- 
ing campanological expert of England, 
was asked by the University of Cali- 
fornia to go to Loughborough and test 
the bells. 

“Under my directions,’ Mr. Walters 
has reported to President Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler of the University of California, 
“the bell founders submitted the bells to 
a variety of tests with chiming hammers, 
in order to give the effect of every pos- 
sible combination of notes and scaleq 
and in every case the bells appeared to 
me to sound perfectly true and har- 
monious. 

“That the bells are in perfect tone and 
harmony there can be no doubt, and this 
is due to the new system of tuning which 
the makers have adopted with conspicu- 
ous success. It is well known that every 
bell when fairly struck gives out three 
distinct notes, a fundamental, or ‘tonic’; 
the octave above, or ‘nominal,’ and the 
octave below, or ‘hum-note.’ Bells cast 
on the old system very seldom had all 
these three notes in unison, the hum-note 
being usually sharper, the fundamental 
flatter, than the nominal. In tuning 
bells the two former were usually neg- 
lected, and the nominal only regarded. 
By the new system the fundamental note 
of each bell can be brought into true 
octave with its nominal with perfect ex- 
actness, and when each individual bell is 
thus rendered true in itself, the harmony 
of a whole ring or chims can be obtained 
with equal certainty. Similarly, the 
hum-note, where necessary, can be recti- 
fied by thinning the metal near the crown 
of the bell. The machinery by whicn 
the thickness of the metal in each part 
of the bell is regulated can be adjusted 
with scientific accuracy, and has com- 
pletely displaced the old rule-of-thumb 
method. It is also worth noting that 
bell founders are now giving up the old 
short-waisted type of bell and are re- 
verting to a more continental, that is, 


straighter and long-waisted, form. Any- 
one who is familiar with the Italian bells, 
for instance, will appreciate the sonorous 





in conjunction with the clock to strike 
the hours and play chimes at quarter- 
hour periods. Of the twelve bells, ten 
are in the diatonic scale, with two notes 
interpolated. With the “tenor” bell C 
natural, the interpolated notes are I" 
sharp and B flat within the octave. The 
bells are struck by clappers manipulated 
from a playing console. The bells are so 
arranged that automatic chimes may be 





ety 


New Sather Bell Tower of the University of California Which Houses the “Sather 
Bells” 


depth of tone which the long-waisted 
form yields.” 


Some of the twelve bells are to be used 


rung, or, when desired, the chimes-mas- 
ter may play whatever melodies come 
within the compass of the chimes. 





“FIRST TIME’ FOR ZOELLNERS 





Give American Premiére of Bridge 
Work in Oklahoma City 


OKLAHOMA City, Oct. 16.—The Zoell- 
ner String Quartet made its fourth ap- 
pearance here Friday evening, Oct. 13, 
when it played under the auspices of the 
Musical Art Institute. The playing was 
marked as usual by perfect ensemble, 
surety of technique and interpretation 


of vital force. Particularly vivid was 
the impression made by the “Deer Dance” 
and “War Dance,” two compositions with 


Indian themes by Charles Skilton of the 
Kansas University faculty. 

The greatest triumph of the evening 
was reached in the “Three Novelleten,” 
by Frank Bridge, a young composer of 
London. Especially effective was the 
second, a Scherzo, which is exceedingly 
difficult technically. The quartet was 
forced to grant an encore after the 
Bridge work, which was given its first 
presentation in America upon this occa- 
sion. Mr. Bridge is said to be one of 
England’s best viola players, and this 
doubtless accounts for his grasp of 
“string color.” Before the concert was 
over the Zoellners graciously responded 
to three encores. 





LEO ORNSTEIN|© 





ININE MINIATURES FOR PIANO| 





BOSTON 





1 Berceuse 4. Humoresque 7. Gavotte 
2. Mazurka 5. Melancholic 8. Valse 
3. Romance 6. Danse Fantastique 9. Danse Burlesque 


Price Complete $1.25 Net 


A set of entrancing, short piano solo numbers, ravishing in point of tonal delicacy and 
charm. Unlike his latest works, these miniatures are of exquisite pattern and their 
general attractive character give evidence of Ornstein’s undeniable melodic gifts. The 
numbers are all unusually interesting and not difficult. 


sso Boviston CARL FISCHER souxre NEW YORK s53"Wabasu 








JESSIE 


FENNER HILL 


EACHER OF SINGING 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 1425 Broadway, New York 


MYLOTT 


AEOLIAN HALL RECITAL, NOY. 10th. 


(Bryant 1274) 


Australian Contralto 


CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 
104 W. 75th St., New York 
Columbus 889 


MUSIC AT COLUMBIA, S. C. 





Maud Powell Charms in Recital—Chi- 
cora College Concert 


CoLuMBIA, S. C., Oct. 16.—The recital 
of Maud Powell on last Tuesday eve- 
ning was an artistic delight to a large, 
enthusiastic audience at the Columbia 
Theater. She was ably assisted by Ar- 


thur Loesser, pianist, who also was fa- 
vorably received and responded to the 
applause with an attractive encore. 
Maud Powell’s appearance deepened the 
affectionate regard in which she is held 
here. She generously responded with 
several encores, adding additional inter- 
est to the attractive program. 

Susan Webb, head of the violin de- 
partment at the Chicora College for 
Women, has organized the College Or- 
chestra for this year, and plans one 
public concert, to take place in_ the 
spring. The choir of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd has begun its work for 
the year with a full chorus and addi- 
tional solo voices. Mrs. J. W. Halti- 
wanger, the capable organist and choir- 
master, is again in charge of the music. 
Rev. E. A. Penick, Jr., the rector, is the 
possessor of a splendid tenor voice and 
adds much to the music of the services 
of this church. ROBERT ALLEN. 





Indorses Raising of Subscription Price 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Your Fall Issue is certainly splendid. 
You can be very proud of it. 

I am not surprised to find that you 
are raising the subscription price, not 
only on account of the greatly increased 
cost of paper and printing, but I have 
always considered your MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA worth more than the Two Dollars. 

Sincerely, 
HELEN F'sH. 

Rockford, Ill., Oct. 16, 1916. 


PIANIST’S DEBUT 
RICH IN PROMISE 


Mischa Levitzki Proves to Be a 
Player of Many Sterling 
Qualities 


MISCHA LEVITZKI, piano recital, A€olian 
Hall, afternoon, Oct. 17. The program: . 


Organ Prelude and Fugue, A Minor, 
Bach-Liszt; Gavotte, Gluck-Brahms; 
Marcia alia Turca, Mozart; Sonata, Op. 
53, C Major (Waldstein), Beethoven; 
“Des Abends,” “Aufschwung,”’ “War- 
um?” “Traumeswirren,” from Fantasias, 
No. 12, Schumann; Ballade, A Flat Ma- 
jor, Chopin; Nocturne, F Minor, Chopin; 
Waltz, E Minor, Chopin; Rhapsodie, No. 
6, Liszt. 





Unless all signs fail, Mr. Levitzki, who 
is barely more than a boy, will be much 
heard of in the future. Comirg without 
advance publicity of any sort, a prac- 
tical stranger to all but a few pianists 
in the audience, he quickly showed mettle 
that will insure his place among the sig- 
nally worthy newcomers of the season. 
The young man is a New Yorker of Rus- 
Sian parentage and has established the 


fact of his excellence in several Euro- 
pean music centers, which just now are 
too much occupied with sterner business 
to spend time acclaiming his artistic vir- 
tues. That may be fortunate, for it is 
a joy to run across talent of the first 
magnitude unawares. And such talent 
Mr. Levitzki’s unquestionably is. 

He studied under Sigismond Stojow- 
sky and Ernst von Dohnanyi, and obvi- 
ously made the most of excellent tuition. 
He is one of the type that wins the con- 
fidence and esteem of the true music- 
lover by quiet and unimpeachably artistic 
methods and an engaging modesty in the 
discharge of his duties rather than by 
flamboyant traits of self-conscious and 
purposeful virtuosity. Nothing in his 
demeanor or kis work tends even mo- 
mentarily to divert attention from the 
fundamentally musical message he under- 
takes to pronounce. His absorption in 
it is complete and most sympathetic in 
effect. 

Mr. Levitzki’s technical equipment is 
ample, but so thoroughly subservient to 
the musical consideration that one takes 
its integrity for granted. He has tone, too, 
in quantity and quality, a good feeling 
for color, a notable instinct for rhythm 
and also true repose. Best of all, 
he is nobly sérved by his ideal musical 
sense and fine qualities of intellect. The 
first four numbers on the program suf- 
ficed to set his gifts in the best possible 
light. In admired contrast to the power 
and careful proportion of his lucid Bach 
performance was the lyrical delicacy of 
the Gluck Gavotte and the transparency 
of his Mozart. Of Beethoven’s “Wald- 
stein” Sonata he supplied an intimately 
conceived and thoroughly tasteful and 
sincere interpretation—not laid out on 
the broadest lines, to be sure, but no less 
personal and convincing for that reason. 
And he is not at a loss in expressing the 
subjective, romantic content of Schu- 
mann and Chopin without any forfeiture 
of their clarity of musical outline or 
violence to their texture. The audience 
appreciated Mr. Levitzki’s talents fully 
and gave him a becoming welcome. 





Hugo’ Riesenfeld’s “1914” Overture 
Heard at Rialto Theater 


Hugo Riesenfeld, conductor of the or- 
chestra at the Rialto Theater, New York, 
has added his own composition, the 
“1914” Overture, to the program of the 
current week. “1914” is said to have 
been inspired by the European War, and 
has been favorably commented upon by 
those who heard it during the run of 
“Trilby” at the Forty-fourth Street 
Theater and at Symphony Hall in Bos- 
ton during the engagement of the Far- 
rar screen version of “Carmen.” 





Louise Westwood Directs Newark Chil- 
dren in Columbus Day Music 


At the Columbus Day celebration held 
in Newark, N. J., a chorus of 300 chil- 
dren sang under the direction of Louise 
Westwood, supervisor of music in the 
public schools. A concert was given in 
East Side Park by Pietrangelo’s band 
and solos were given by William F. Cor- 
coran and Henry T. Bishop. 





At a concert given in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Orange, N. J., Gatty 
Sellars, the English composer and or- 
ganist, was soloist. Mr. Sellars was 
soloist the previous evening at a concert 
in Elizabeth, where he played several 
of his own compositions. P. G. 
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SUPERANNUATED MUSICIANS 











What Shall Be Done to Take Care of Them—Practically Alone 
Among the Trades and Professions, Musicians of This 
Country Make No Provisions for Their Aged Colleagues 
—A Problem and Its Most Practicable Solution 


By ALFRED HUMAN 

















| hs it possible that the votaries of the 
“purest of arts’ are so immured in 
their profession that they cannot hear 
the plaints of the army of their dis- 
tressed, aged colleagues in this country? 
The question occurs even after a casual 
investigation at the headquarters of the 
Musical Union of New York, Boston or 
Chicago. Musicians of this country are 
suffering to exist a condition that has 
been stamped out in nearly every other 
civilized country. In the nations where 
governmental systems of protection do 


not provide for aged and indigent citi- 
zens, the members of various professions 
and trades band together for the pur- 
pose. The stage profession in America 
works for the relief of unfortunate and 
superannuated members; the actors of 
Germany have their Genossenschaft, 
which provides for a modest monthly 
pension; trade workers of England are 
cared for by the compulsory old age in- 
surance system; school teachers, police- 
men, seamen and numerous industrial or- 
ganizations have devised means that they 
may, in Goldsmith’s words, be blessed 
with “a youth of labor and an age of 
ease.” 

Fortune is far from favoring the aging 
man in any circumstances. Witness the 
thinning out of the New York orches- 
tras a few years ago and the filling of 
the chairs with younger men. Modern 
orchestral programs are taxing; brass 
fingers, an agile wrist, sure wind and 
sterling virility are demanded. The old 
player must yield his seat to the new- 
comer, who probably fails to read in his 
usurpation his own coming doom. And 
not only are there orchestral players to 
be considered, but there is the unnum- 
bered body of discarded singers and 
teachers, men and women. 

Can the old man who has been forced 
out of his place in the orchestra join an- 
other orchestra? Whispers of his dis- 
charge for the crime of age usually set- 
tle his effort, even if he is-still physically 
fit to handle his fiddle or horn. He finds 
himself, with a large company, in com- 
petition with the world of youth. If he 
is one of the affiliated, rigid rules cir- 
cumscribe his efforts to exercise his pro- 
fession. It may be suggested that he 
can teach. But teaching requires time 
and capital. The old musician knows 
as no one else the amazingly small num- 
ber within the charmed circle of success- 
ful teachers. 


As a last resort to turn to, there is 
the country farm of the Union (if the 
unfortunate is a member) and the Phila- 
delphia home provided by the philan- 
thropy of Theodore Presser. But his 
family? And institutional life, no mat- 
ter how  benevolently conducted, is 
crushing even to a person not so finely 
organized as the one whose life has been 
spent in music. If the musician can 
resign himself to await his end within 
strange walls, all the better for him. 
But, even then, the number of such re- 


treats for the superannuated musician 
is strangely few. There is something of 
irony in the fact that $100 rests in the 
treasury of the Union promptly avail- 
able for burial expenses (if he be a 
member) upon official information of his 
death. 

Of course, the ideal solution of the 
problem thus briefly outlined would be a 
universal system of old-age pensions by 
the government, as in other countries. 
Failing this, the remedy seems to be to 
follow the methods of other professional 
and trade bodies. School teachers, for 
example, in many places have a humane 
retirement plan, patterned on a system 
of compulsory insurance. The instability 
of employment in the musical profession 
would possibly militate against a similar 
plan of regular contributions from the 
workers. But, doubtless, this system 
might be modified so as to afford com- 
plete protection for the incapacitated and 
infirm musicians, including, of course, 
singers and teachers in all branches of 
the profession. 

The most sensible way would be to 
provide the means first and allow the 
technical methods of administration be 


worked out later. The Actors’ Fund is 
extending relief to the amount of about 
$70,000 a year (this figure is taken from 
ublished 2nnouncement). A Musicians’ 
und should be created at once, it would 
seem, to provide for the immediate relief 
of needy professional persons, while 
competent heads are devising a perma- 
nent old-age pension plan. Such a pen- 
sion would help to attract talent to the 
music profession and would hold those 
already in and be an encouragement for 
unhampered work. Certification of all 
recruits to music would be required and 
this would mean a gradual uplifting of 
the standard. No great complications 
stand in the way of a retirement pen- 
sion; there is the tested experience of 
years to build upon. 


Another feature should be a national 
agency to serve as a clearing-house for 
musical engagements. Many a worthy 
musician past the age of vigorous mus- 
cular activity could fill a responsible 
place in some conservatory or school. 


A glance into a lexicon tells of the im- 
mortal work of many “superannuated” 
musicians. 





TURN AWAY THRONGS 
AT ROCHESTER 0. ERA 


Theater Not Large Enough to 
Hold Crowds at San Carlo 
Production 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 8—The mu- 
sical season was opened this last week 
by the San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany, Fortune Gallo, managing director, 
in some excellent productions of old opera 
favorites. According to schedule, the 


operas to be given were “Rigoletto” on 
Thursday night, Oct. 5; “Lohengrin” on 
Friday evening, “Martha” on Saturday 
afternoon and “Il Trovatore” on Satur- 
day night. “Lohengrin,” however, was 
not given and a double bill of ‘“Caval- 
leria” and “Pagliacci” was substituted. 
All the casts were good and received well 
merited appreciation from large audi- 
ences. Most of the voices were excellent 
in quality. 

Emanuel Salazar, tenor, was one of 
the brightest stars of the company, and 
shared honors with Marie Kaestner and 
Edvidge Vaccari. “Il Trovatore” was 
given to a full house on Saturday eye- 
ning, scores being turned away from the 
box office and Mr.. Gallo, the manager, 
expressed himself as being much pleased 
with the reception given to the company 
by the Rochester public. M. E. W 








Myrtle Moses’s First New York Recital 
Nov. 2 


Myrtle Moses, the mezzo-soprano of 
the Chicago Opera Company, will make 
her first New York appearance in song 
recital at the Cort Theater, the after- 
noon of Nov. 2. Miss Moses will sing 
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three songs of Beethoven, songs of 
Haydn, Brahms, Grieg, a new manuscript 
song of Heinrich Pfitzner, as well as a 
group of modern French and new Amer- 
ican songs. William Reddick, who is 
also playing for Miss Moses on tour, will 
play her accompaniments in New York. 
Miss Moses is under the exclusive man- 
agement of Maurice & Gordon Fulcher, 
the New York managers. 


CONCERT AT MOHONK LAKE 








Heinrich Meyn Aids Customary Givers 
of Concerts at Resort 


A delightful program was given at 
the Lake Mohonk Mountain House, Mo- 
honk Lake, N. Y., on Saturday evening, 
Oct. 7. The artists were Margaret 
Graham, soprano; Clara Kloberg, violin- 
ist; Marion Richardson, tenor; Heinrich 
Meyn, baritone; Mrs. W. W. Ames, pian- 
ist, and Alice Fortin at the Choralcelo. 

These artists, excepting Mr. Meyn, 
have been giving weekly concerts at this 
summer resort. Mr. Meyn was stopping 
at the hotel and kindly assisted in the 
concert, giving songs by Weingartner, 
Homer, Haile, Messager and Bizet. Miss 
Kloberg offered a Sarasate “Spanish 
Dance” and the first movement of Bee- 
thoven’s G Major Sonata, both of which 
she played admirably. Miss Graham 
won favor in songs by Tschaikowsky, 
Ronald, Schubert and Arditi. Mr. Rich- 
ardson pleased his hearers in a group by 
Rummel, Metcalfe, Godard and the aria 
from Puccini’s “Bohéme.” 





Kathryn Platt Gunn Plays in Brooklyn 
Church 


At the musical service given at St. 
James Church, Brooklyn, on Sunday 
afternoon, Oct. 15, when William C. 
Bridgeman, organist and choirmaster of 
the church, produced Spohr’s “God, Thou 
Art Great” and d’Indy’s “Mary Magda- 
lene,” Kathryn Platt Gunn, the brilliant 
violinist, assisted by Marion T. Marsh, 
harpist, played Godard’s “Adagio Pathé- 
tique,” Massenet’s Meditation from 
“Thais” and the Adagio from Ries’s 
Suite, Op. 34. She was in excellent form 
and distinguished herself in all three 
numbers. 





Mme. Buckhout Sings in Brooklyn 
Institute and New York Church 
An enjoyable recital was given on 

Thursday evening, Oct. 12, by Mme. 


Buckhout, the soprano, at the Kellerman 
Institute of Musical Art, Brooklyn, with 
Lawrence J. Munson at the piano. 





Mme. Buckhout, in excellent voice, 
sang numbers by Schumann, Bohm, 
Curschmann, Tschaikowsky, two Grieg 
songs in Norwegian and a folk-song by 
Ole Bull and songs by Kriens, Tosti, 
Blazejewicz and the familiar arias from 
“Tosca” and “Louise.” The soprano was 
received with much applause. On Sun- 
day afternoon, Oct. 15, she appeared at 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion in New York and sang Marsh’s “The 
Lord Is My Strength” and Holden’s 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee.” At the 
morning services the same day at Hc’ 
Trinity Church, Harlem, New York, she 
sang with Henriette Turrell, contralto, 
Harry Rowe Shelley’s duet, “Hark, Hark 
My Soul.” 





Christine Miller has been engaged by 
the og Club of Janesville, Wis., for a 
recital Jan. 5. The Ladies’ Society of the 
Congregational Church, Owatonna, 
Minn., has also engaged Christine Miller 
for a recital on Feb. 14. 
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CRITICISES THE METHODS OF NATIONAL MUSICAL MANAGERS 


Orrin Backus, Husband of Mme. 
Jomelli, Thinks Ordinary 
Yankee Business Methods 
Should Be Injected Into Ex- 
ploitation and Booking of Con- 
cert Artists 


EANNE JOMELLI, the distinguished 
lieder and oratorio singer, and her 
husband, Orrin Backus, have arrived in 
New York, and have located, for the sea- 
son, in an apartment near Riverside 
Drive, and Ninety-seventh Street. 
While Mme. Jomelli is recognized as an 


artist of the first rank, and while her 
concert tours have been very successful, 
the various managers who have handled 
her affairs do not seem to have done so 
her satisfaction. 

— a recent interview, Mr. Backus, who 
is a clean-cut American man of affairs, 
expressed himself with regard to the 
managerial situation in the musical 
world in no very complimentary terms. 

Said he: : 

“Naturally, I am much interested in 
my wife’s success. She has won her way 
to the front, and is, without any exag- 
geration, conceded to be one of the most 
distinguished, as well as successful sing- 
ers in this country. This has been shown 
by the cordial reception given her every- 
where by the press and public. 

“T have found that the methods of the 
various managers who have had my wife 
in hand are not such as would appeal to 
a business man. 

“If many of the musicians and singers 
do not meet with the success to which 
they are entitled, by reason of their abil- 
ity and their vogue with the public, it is, 
in my judgment, due largely to the fact 
that, with some noted exceptions, the 
general management of musical affairs is 
in the hands of men who do not meet 
the essentials in a business way. 

“There has been altogether too much 
mystery, too much managerial bluff, and 
not nearly enough common, ordinary, 
Yankee horse sense, and certainly not 
enough plain attention to business. _ 

“The management of an artist requires 




















Mme. Jeanne Jomelli and Her Husband, Orrin Backus, with a Riverside Drive 
Background 


tact, experience, ability. But it is just 
as much a business as anything else, and 
just as no business could succeed unless 
it were handled with ability and on recog- 
nized business principles, just so no art- 
ist can win the full measure of success, 
never mind how talented, never mind how 
popular, unless her affairs are handled 
the same way. 

“With regard to Mme. Jomelli, I had 
evidence and could see for myself that 
she always drew a good audience and al- 
ways made good. 

“My present purpose is to make it 
definitely known throughout the East 
that Mme. Jomelli is in finer condition, 
better able to do her artistic work and 
please the public than at any time in her 
life, and this without any of the more or 
less perfunctory press agent stuff that 
some think is necessary to send out. 

“T want it known, too, that she is avail- 


able under plain, sensible business con- 
ditions. It is my conviction that when 
this becomes known that she will be 
wanted in many places. It may take 
time, but the result is sure to come. 

“I had intended to devote much of my 
time to all her affairs, but it happened 
that almost immediately when we arrived 
in New York a contract for the exporta- 
tion of some large machinery outfits came 
up, and that has kept me busy. 

“Meanwhile, Tali Esen Morgan will 
handle Mme. Jomelli’s business, and I 
shall later join with him when my con- 
tracts have been fulfilled. 

“Mme. Jomelli has no intention of 
rushing headling to accept any and every 
engagement that may be offered to her. 
Whenever her name is seen in connec- 
tion with a musical program the public 
may be assured that it will be something 
worth while.” 











Two Noted Dancers Out 
of Step When They 
Exchange Compliments 








[From the New York Sun] 
S the Kaiser loves King George, or 
as Harry Lauder loves to spend 
his money, even so two rival dancers, 
Isadora Duncan and Maud Allan, love 


each other. 

Fresh occasion for an exchange of 
terms of endearment was given by Isa- 
dora Duncan’s remark that Maud Allan 
was “stealing her stuff.” Of course 
the remark was couched in much more 
refined terms, but the general idea was 
the same. Purely by accident it reached 
the shelllike ear of Miss Allan at the 
Forty-fourth Street Theater, where she 
is giving a series of matinees. 

What the celebrated “Salomé” said 
when first she heard it need not be re- 
peated here, but she looked as if she 
thought that what happened to John the 
Baptist was too good for a certain im- 
pressionistic dancer with red hair. 
Speaking for publication, however, she 
said, “I admire Miss Duncan immensely. 
[ think she is perfectly lovely and a 
talented dancer, but - 





There is a lot in the way a woman, 
speaking of another woman, arches her 
eyebrows and says “but.” 

“I was a student of the piano at the 
Royal Academy in Berlin in 1903 when 
I first saw Isadora Duncan,” Miss Allan 
said, “and in the thirteen years since I 
have seen her only three times and her 
school once, and if she says I was her 
pupil or the pupil of anybody else, why, 
why »’ as she paused for a suitable 
word there was an interruption in the 
conversation. “And what’s more,” she 
continued, “one of the times I saw her 
was in her Bellevue strasse flat with all 
her clothes on. I wrote a very compli- 
mentary interview for an American 
paper about her and she never even so 
much as said ‘I thank you.’ And as for 
me, I never took a dancing lesson from 
the best dancers in the world, much less 
from her.” 

“Oh, yes, I know of Miss Allan,” Miss 
Dunean said. “Of course she was not 
my pupil, as I only took very young 
girls to train. When I was dancing in 
Berlin she used to ask me for theater 
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tickets to see me dance, and when she 
made her début there as a dancer her- 
self she was officially billed as a pupil 
of mine until I had my manager write 
and have it changed, for she never 
studied with me. Of course she was not 
copying me, but it is a strange thing to 
me that she never thought of dancing 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Spring Song’ and ‘Ave 
Maria’ until after she had seen me dance 
them. 

“The country is simply being flooded 
with cheap copies of my work. They 
say that imitation is the sincerest form 
of flattery, but they at least should give 
me credit.” 

Professional jealousy? Oh, mercy no. 


FLORIO PUPIL MAKES DEBUT 


Young Leonora Chanaud Successful in 


Union Hill Concert 

Two large and appreciative audiences 
at the Hudson Theater, Union Hill, N. 
J., heard the gifted fifteen-year-old so- 
prano, Leonora Chanaud, pupil of M. E. 
Florio, the New York vocal teacher, on 
Sunday afternoon and evening of last 
week, 

Miss Chanaud has a voice of dramatic 
quality and uses it with good taste for 
one so young. She was heard in a num- 
ber from “Die Walkiire,” “Pierrot and 
Pierrette” and “The Sunshine of Your 
Smile.” Miss Chanaud sings equally well 
in French, German and Italian. The 
young singer received many flowers and 
was accorded a most enthusiastic recep- 
tion. M. Florio played her accompani- 
ments artistically 

The Orpheus Club of Cincinnati, of 
which Edwin W. Glover is director, has 
engaged, through Messrs. Haensel & 
Jones, Paul Althouse, tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, for Dec. 7, 
and also Arthur Middleton, baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 





On Oct. 17 Cecil Fanning and H. B. 
Turpin gave a recital at Sharon, Pa., 
their third return engagement in Sharon. 
Oct. 18 they gave a recital for the West- 
minster College at New Wilmington, Pa. 


ROSALIE WIRTHLIN GIVES 
RECITAL RICH IN MERIT 


Mezzo-Contralto’s Rich Voice Used in 
Well-Designed Program with Much 
Skill and Intelligence 


ROSALIE WIRTHLIN, mezzo-contralto, song 
recital, AColian Hall, afternoon, Oct. 19; 
Accompanist, Richard Epstein. 


“Ah mio cor,” Hdndel; “Danza, Dan- 
za,” Durante; “Passing By,” Edward 
Purcell (1689); “Sweet Kate,” Robert 
Jones (1609) ; “Der Herr erstand,” Rach- 
maninoff ; “Gesang Weyla’s,” Hugo Wolf; 
“Die Sennerin,” Edward Grieg; “Ruhe 
meine Seele,” “Heimliche Aufforderung,” 
Richard Strauss; “Nuit D’été,”’ Tremisot ; 
“La Chevelure,” “Beau Soir,’ Claude De- 
bussy; “Tes Yeux,” Rene Rabey; “Les 
Papillons,”’ Chausson; “L’huere delici- 
euse,” Staub; “The Unforeseen,” Cyril 
Scott; “Longing,” Frank La Forge; 
“The Next Market Day,’ Ulster Melody; 
“Down by the Sally Gardens,” Old 
Irish; “Dawn in the Desert,” Gertrude 
Ross. 

“Mezzo-contralto” is the modest pen- 
dant to this singer’s name. Rosalie 
Wirthlin might style herself dramatic 
contralto and be well within the bounds 
of accuracy and justice. Few singers 
who seek the Aeolian baptismal font 
are so richly endowed with musical 
understanding and equipment as _ this 
unassuming woman. Mrs. Wirthlin’s rich, 
caressing voice, radiating with warmth, 
was subservient to the authority of a 
clear understanding in her thoughtfully 
built program. A fine sense of humor 
pervaded the ancient Purcell and Jones 
bits and the old Irish airs, and to ton 
it all every syllable was understood. 
This clarity extended through the 
French and German offerings, with only 
an occasional obscurity in the Strauss 
texts. Wolf’s mystic “Gesang Weylas” 
suggested that too little is heard of this 
unfortunate’s songs. The Debussy roses 
were separated by the thorny “L’Heure 
Délicieuse,” one of the misfits of the 
program. “Tes Yeux” the singer was 
obliged to repeat. Frank La Forge was 
represented by his effective “Longing” 
and “Expectancy,” one of the encores. 
Other extras were “Sonntag,” Brahms 
(Mrs. Wirthlin was at home in 
Brahms) ; “Come Again,” John Dowland, 
and “Life and Death,” Coleridge Taylor. 

Richard Epstein was a resourceful ac- 
companist. as Te 


Marie Kaiser in Middle Western Tour 


Marie Kaiser, the young American so- 
prano, is touring Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, 
Missouri, Kansas and Iowa. She expects 
this year to surpass her last season’s 
record of more than 100 appearances, in 
sixty-eight cities and fifteen States. 

John Barrett, the head of the Pan- 
American Union in Washington, was 
being heckled about his propensity for 
self-advertisement. He took it in good 
part, but retorted: 

“The fellow who tries to attract busi- 
ness without advertising, is like the fel- 
low who throws his sweetheart a silent 
kiss in the dark. He knows what he is 
doing, but nobody else does.”—National 
Sunday Magazine. 





Musical Courier, London: 

“We accept Madame Bell-Ranske 
as one of the leading specialists on 
the voice.” 


Madame Bell-Ranske’s 


Book WOICE ana 
NERVE CONTROL 


$1.50 Net at all Booksellers 


Beata Korskkoff writes: 
*‘l have found in your method what 
I have vainly sought for abroad.” 


Dr. Alfred Muller writes: 

“Your book is a revelation and 
has initiated me into the great un- 
derstanding of correet breathing and 
nerve control. Singers, s ers, 
teachers and students will find the 
book invaluable: I unhesitatingly 
pronounce it a great work.” 


Professor John L. Stewart, Lehigh 
University, writes: 

“I have read your book with the 
greatest interest. You have applied 
psychology in such a senctionl way 
that it will help to develop not onl 
the voice but the health and srength 
of the race.” 


Publishers, F. A. Stokes Co., New York 
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HE fall issues of the house of Huntz- 
inger and Dilworth, New York, pre- 
sent much attractive material. These en- 
terprising publishers, whose presence in 
the music-publishing field has already 
made itself felt with a number of suc- 
cessful songs, have chosen three new 
sacred pieces and six secular songs. 
Gottfried H. Federlein, a talented or- 
ganist and composer of New York, who 
has done some fine organ pieces and 
choruses, is represented by a sacred song 
“The City of Our God.”* Personally we 
do not consider this song sacred, but we 


bow to the will of the many organists 
and choirmasters in the smaller Ameri- 
can cities to whom this is the most de- 
sirable type of “sacred song.” And 
since publishers must meet the demand, 
Messrs. Huntzinger and Dilworth have 
no choice in the matter. It is certain 
that if they offered their public a set of 
sacred songs, of the type of Brahms’s 
“Vier ernste Gasinge,” they woud meet 
with little response and less approval. 
Mr. Federlein’s song is one of those in 
which the organ plays a very expressive 
melody (distinction of mood is not at all 
required), and the voice sings a free part 
against it. It is well written and will 
surely be liked by singers. 

F. Flaxington Harker’s “Blest Are the 
Pure in Heart” is similar in feeling, 
though built on smaller lines. Mr. Hark- 
er’s reputation as a composer of church 
music is established, and this is one of 
his best efforts. Robert Samuel Flagler 
has a sacred duet for soprano and tenor 
voices—“Jesus, The Very Thought of 
Thee”—which is capably and effectively 
written, and has a distinct melodic as- 
pect. It is simple in conception. 

Coming to the secular songs we find 
“My Desire,” by Ralph L. Grosvenor, a 
very good, simple song made of straight- 
forward materials and vocally admir- 
able. It is dedicated to Arthur Philips, 
the baritone. Norman G. Notley, a new 
name in the composer’s list, is repre- 
sented by two songs, “Content,” a medi- 
tative bit, charming in feeling, and 
“Little Hush Song,” a lullaby with some 
admirable harmonic touches and a de- 
cided lilt. 

Florence Turner-Maley has done a 
little encore song, “Ravishing Butterfly 
(Ravissant Papillon),” with French and 
English text. It is graceful and has 





*“THE CITY OF OUR GoD.” Sacred Song by 
Gottfried H. Federlein. Price 75 cents. 
“BLEST ARE THE PURE IN HEART.” Sacred 
Song by F. Flaxington Harker, Op. 26, No. 3. 
Price 60 cents. “JESUS, THE VERY THOUGHT 
OF THEE.” Sacred Duet for Soprano and 
Tenor Voice with Organ Accompaniment. 
By Robert Samuel Flagler. Price 75 cents. 
“My DESIRE.” Song by Ralph L. Grosvenor. 
Price 60 cents. “CONTENT,” “LITTLE HUSH 
Sonc.” Two Songs by Norman G. Notley. 
Price 50 and 60 cents each, respectively. 
“RAVISHING BUTTERFLY (Ravissant Papil- 
lon).” Song for a High Voice with Piano Ac- 
companiment. By Florence Turner-Maley. 
Price 60 cents. “O WERE My LOVE YON 
LILAc Fair.” Song by Harry M. Gilbert. 
Price 60 cents. “KissiInc TIME.” Song for a 
High (or Medium) Voice. With Piano Ac- 
companiment. By Arthur H. Gutman. Price 
60 cents. New York: Huntzinger & Dilworth. 


charm and will make a splendid encore 
song for concert sopranos, as well as a 
delightful number for Kitty Cheatham, 
to whom it is dedicated. Harry M. Gil- 
bert’s “O Were My Love Yon Lilac 
Fair,” introduced by Evan William (to 
whom it is inscribed) at his recent New 
York recital, is one of the best Burns 
settings we know. Mr. Gilbert has gotten 
the Scottish feeling in his music and 
written a song of decided quality. The 
part-writing in the accompaniment is as 
finely done as human skill can achieve; 
a lovely bit is the short interlude (also 
used as postlude to the song), with its 
open fifth drone on the off-beat of three- 
four time. Another encore song is Ar- 
thur H. Gutman’s “Kissing Time,” a 
Eugene Field setting. Bright, cheery 
and thoroughly melodious, it should meet 
with noteworthy success in the hands of 
a first-class soprano. 
* * * 


ENRY SCHOENEFELD, of Los 

Angeles, is a name far too unfamiliar 
to musicians and music-lovers of to-day. 
It is lamentable that this is so. Mr. 
Schoenefeld has perhaps not published 
compositions during the last ten years 
sufficient in number to attract much at- 
tention; it may be said, however, that 
whatever he has given to the public has 
been of a quality that deserved recogni- 
tion. 

His Concerto in D Minor,} for violin 
and orchestra, is now published and will 
have a double purpose. First, it is to be 
hoped that it will have a fair chance in 
the hands of a big violin virtuoso of the 
day, who will produce it; and second, it 
will give those who do not know Mr. 
Schoenefeld’s music an opportunity’ of 
becoming acquainted with his fine gifts. 
The concerto is in three movements: 1. 
Allegro  maestoso, D Minor, common 
time; 2. Romanze, Andante molto espres- 
sivo, D Major, common time; 3. Rondo 
(finale), Allegro con spirito, D Minor, 
6/8 time. 

If the present reviewer is not mistaken, 
Mr. Schoenefeld won a prize for a violin 
concerto some years ago. Whether this 
is the same concerto or not is not known, 
nor does it matter. Suffice it to say that 
this. concerto is one of the most splendid 
compositions of its kind with which we 
have had the distinct pleasure of ac- 
quainting ourselves. It is not only good 
violin music; it is fine music, per se, ir- 
respective of its instrument. The 
themes are admirable, all of them; the 
opening, with its pulsating rhythm, is 
altogether vital. The middle movement 
is rich and warm, and the finale one of 
those entrancing pieces in rondo form 
that dance their way through without 
pause. It is Mr. Schoenefeld’s treat- 
ment of his themes, however, that dis- 
plays his mastery. He has made the most 
of every bit of his material and he has 
written, withal, straightforwardly. There 
is a Dvorak influence in this music, a 
healthful influence to be sure. There is 





CONCERTO IN D MINOR. For Violin and 
Orchestra. By Henry Schoenefeld, Op. 59. 
Edition with Piano Accompaniment. Los 
Angeles, Cal.: R. W. Heffelfinger. 
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a magnificent cadenza in the first move- 
ment written on the themes by a man 
who knows his violin. It is the kind of a 
cadenza that stirs an audience and 
further shows extraordinary skill on the 
part of its composer. 

The entire web and woof of the con- 
certo is interesting; it is superbly made, 
and yet there is — oe it that is not 
entirely spontaneous. hether it be the 
lovely second theme of the first movement, 
the tender melody of the Andante, or the 
fascinating six measure periods of the 
first theme of the finale that seems to 
appeal most strongly, it may be recorded 
that the work is sound and interesting 
throughout, that it is a violin concerto 
“to the manner born,” a composition 
that has a right to be heard from all the 
noted contemporary violinists, who have 
played Bruch, Wieniawski and Mendel- 
ssohn until they themselves are tired of 
them and their audiences surely are. 

The published edition is with the or- 
chestral part reduced for piano. Doubt- 
less Mr. Schoenefeld has the partitur and 
orchestral parts in manuscript, for in 
this country, as has been stated fre- 
quently, publishers do not permit them- 
selves the luxury of bringing out or- 
chestral scores, except homeopathically. 
A noble, interesting work, it is to be 
hoped it will now have the success which 
it really deserves. A violinist like Albert 
Spalding would do himself credit in in- 
troducing this work at one of his con- 
certs this season. 

s ¢ 2 


OME songs by Julia Alice Adam pub- 

lished in Indianapolis are at hand. 
There is under one cover a set called 
“Three Lyric Gems.”{ One finds therein 
settings of Tennyson’s “The Flower Ser- 
mon,” Burns’s “Oh, My Love’s Like a 
Red, Red Rose,” and Thompson’s “The 
Rolling Year.” One cannot doubt the 
earnestness of the lady who has written 
these songs, but we take exception to 
their creative barrenness and their in- 
adequate workmanship. Song-writing is 
an art and a craft, and it is well for those 
who, seated at the piano, improvise melo- 
dies to words, to bear this in mind. 

The same composer has written set- 
tings of James Whitcomb Riley’s “The 
Bee-Bag” and “The Doodle Bugs’s 
Charm”; these are published together. 
As the poems are slight in feeling, 
though charming like all Riley, the com- 
poser has done better. Her music is 
graceful and melodious, though we can 
conceive of very much finer things being 
written to these Riley poems. “The 
Doodle Bugs’s Charm” is notated here in 
E Flat Major, with a D Flat indicated as 
an accidental. We take the liberty of 
suggesting to the composer that her song 
is not in E Flat, but in A Flat. If she 
will examine it closely she will agree with 
us, and by notating it in A Flat Major 
will save herself the trouble of indicat- 
ing the D Flat whenever it appears in 
the song. 

* * * 
ROM the press of the ‘Arthur P. 
Schmidt Company we have a new 
song, “An Invitation,”§ by Harold V. 
Milligan, a light melodic song of pleas- 
ing qualities. William Lyndon Wright, 
who distinguished himself last season by 
some very artistic arrangements of folk- 
tunes for the Rubel Trio, has a well- 
climaxed “A Song of Joy.” S. Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “My Lady” and “Love’s Mir- 
ror” will appeal to many, though they are 
not among the best songs of the late 

Anglo-African composer. 

“Style and Execution” is the title 
given to three brilliant studies for the 
piano which the notéd Moszkowski has 
prepared. He has “edited, revised and 
augmented” Ravina’s “Celerity,” Bras- 
sin’s “In the Forest,” and Heller’s “The 
Rivulet.” We can applaud M. Mozskow- 
ski for his splendid work. He knows his 
keyboard and he has reworked these 





t“THREE LYRIC GEMS.” Three Songs by 
Julia Alice Adam. “The Bee-Bag,” “The 
Doodle Bugs’s Charm.” Two Songs by Julia 
Alice Adam. Price 50 cents each. Indian- 
apolis: The Carlin Music Co. 


§“AN INVITATION.” Song by Harold V. 
Milligan. Price 60 cents. “A SONG or JOY.” 
By Wm. Lyndon Wright. Price 50 cents. 
“My Lapy,” “LOVE’s MIRROR.”” Two Songs by 
S. Coleridge-Taylor. Price 60 cents each. 
“Style and Execution.” Three’ Brilliant 
Studies for the Piano by Ravina, Brassin, 
and Heller. Edited, Revised and Augmented 
by M. Moszkowski. Price 50 cents. each. 
Boston-New York-Leipsic: The Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co. 





standard studies so that they have more 
interest for present-day students than 
they had in their original form. 

* * * 


HE Boston Music Company has a 

number of new song issues. A sacred 
song of value is Franciscus Nagler’s 
Easter song, “I Am Alive for Ever- 
more,’{] published in two keys—high and 
medium. It is a serious composition, 
finely constructed, and should be sung 
widely. 

Bainbridge Crist, whose songs are win- 
ning success right along, and who de- 
serves it because of his excellent gift, is 
represented by two new songs, “Mistle- 
toe” and “Like April’s Kissing May.” 
The last-named, a Swinburne setting, is 
very lovely in its suave melodic line and 
its agreeable harmonies. Mr. Crist is 
never harmonically daring, but he knows 
how to avoid the conventional, and that 
always aids in making his songs worthy. 
“Mistletoe” has a Cyril Scott touch here 
and there, and is very charming. It is 
issued in three keys, high, medium and 
low; the other song in high and low 
keys. 

“A Voice at Evening (Voce Vesper- 
tina)” by Enrico Leboffe, shows us this 
talented Italian in a delightful mood. 
His song has a certain individuality, in 
spite of its simple idiom. The poem is 
an Italian one by Silvio Vitale, rendered 
into English by Nathan Haskell Dole. 
The song is dedicated to Mme. Lida 
Schirmer, wife of the head of the Boston 
Music Company, who before her marriage 
to Ernest C. Schirmer was known as 
Lida Bottero, an excellent soprano. St. 
Niewiadomski, unquestionably a Polish 
composer, has an extraordinarily fine 
song, “To a Polish Maid.” Nathan 
Haskell Dole has supplied an excellent 
poem, and the song is finely expressive 
without being too far away from the 
beaten path. It is one of those songs that 
sing themselves. It is published for high 
and low voice. 

Three Songs, “By an Inland Lake,” 
“Love is a Star,” and “Sea Lyric,” by 
George Clifford Vieh, present an inter- 
esting problem. They are the work, un- 
questionably, of a man who understands 
the technic of composition and who 
has made his studies seriously. The 
poems are by William Stanley Braith- 
waite, that excellent litterateur, who in 
recent years has done a glorious service 
to American poetry by collecting annu- 
ally the best American verse that ap- 
pears in our magazines and periodicals 
and publishing it as an anthology at the 
end of the year. Mr. Vieh’s music is not 
bad. It is simply. slight and has little 
physiognomy. “By an Inland Lake” is 
the best of the set (if a choice must be 
made). It is dedicated to George Rasely. 
They are issued in two keys. A. W. K. 





q‘‘I Am ALIVE FoR EVERMORE.” Easter Song 
by Franciscus Nagler. Price 40 cents. 
“MISTLETOE,” “LIKE APRIL’S KISSING MAY.,”’ 
Two Songs by Bainbridge Crist. Price 50 
cents each. “A VOICE AT EVENING (Voce 
Vespertina).” Song for a High Voice with 
Piano Accompaniment. By Enrico Leboffe. 
Price 75 cents. “To A POLISH MAID.” Song 
by St. Niewiadomski. Price 50 cents. “BY 
AN INLAND LAKE,” “LOVE Is A STAR,” “SEA 
Three Songs for a Solo Voice with 
By George Clifford 
Boston: The 


LYRIC.”’ 
Piano Accompaniment. 
Vieh. Price 50 cents each. 
Boston Music Company. 





Chamber of Commerce of Charlotte. 
N. C., to Engage Artists for Festival 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Oct. 23.—A music 
festival will be held in Charlotte on a 
date not yet set, under the auspices of 
the Chamber of Commerce. Leading 
artists will be engaged. E. J. D. 





Beryl Rubinstein to Give Second New 
York Recital 

Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, who made 
his metropolitan début recently, will give 
a second recital in Aeolian Hall the eve- 
ning of Nov. 4. He will play works of 
Beethoven, Chopin, Glinka, Liapounow 
and Liszt. 
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A NEW SINGER OF 
NOTABLE ABILITY 


Llora Hoffman Surprises New York 
Audience by Remarkable Voice 
and Artistry 


LLORA HOFFMAN, soprano, song recital, 
AEolian Hall, afternoon, Oct. 18; accom- 
panist, Frank Bibb. The program: 

Schumann, “Stille Thrénen,” “Friih- 
lingsnacht”; Dvorak, “Wird doch die 

Liebe”; Schwab, “Mddchenlied”; Grieg, 

“Ein Traum,” “Eros”; Louis Aubert, 

“Quand a tes genoux,” “Si de mon pre- 

mier réve,” “Souvent de nos biens le 

meilleur,” “La Lettre’; Charpentier, 

“Depuis de jour” from “Louise”; Lang, 

“Day Is Gone”; Whelpley, “The Night- 

ingale Has a Lyre of Gold”; Rummell, 

“Twilight”; Kramer, “The Last Hour’; 

Branscombe, “A Lovely Maiden Roam- 

ing”; Bibb, “A Rondel of Spring.” 








With neither information divulged as 
to her former successes nor blare of her- 
alding trumpets, Llora Hoffman was in- 
troduced to New York’s musical public 
last week and created one of the finest 
impressions that a new singer has made 
in New York in the last few years. Her 
absolute simplicity and lovely personal- 
ity won her immediately her audience’s 
favor and when she had sung her open- 
ing song, Schumann’s “Stille Thranen,” 
with which few singers dare open a pro- 


gram, her hearers were convinced that 
one of the rarest of new exponents of 
vocal art was before them. 

Miss Hoffman’s art is genuine. She 
knows the value of repression and she 
can bring to her singing of such a song 
as Aubert’s “La Lettre,” which she did 
magnificently, the calm, tense emotion 
that distinguishes the big artist from the 
gifted singer. Vocally she has more to 
offer than any American soprano of the 
day, with the exception of a possible half- 
dozen established notables. It is a voice 
that arrests you with its wondrous fresh- 
ness, its unlimited capacity for expres- 
sion, its perfectly developed emotional 
fullness; its inherent beauty is, indeed, 
something to ponder over. We have few 
voices like this to-day and Miss Hoff- 
man will be regarded as a prima donna 
of the highest ability before many moons 
have passed, when she has had further 
opportunity to display her gifts. She 
has the feeling for lieder, and the sym- 
pathy with which she did her Dvorak 
and Schumann proved her a thinking 
artist. 

Her singing of the “Louise” aria was 
big and her high B, which she also dis- 
played in the Whelpley song, is one of 
the most thrilling things we have heard 
in the concert room in years. It is a 
tone that one remembers, for it is truly 
individual. Aubert’s “Rimes Tendres” 
are lovely short songs and sung, as Miss 
Hoffman did them, a cycle without pause, 
they are worth listening to. Mr. Whelp- 
ley’s “The Nightingale Has a Lyre of 
Gold” has hardly been sung better than 
it was by Miss Hoffman; it has had an 
honorable career and remains to-day one 
of the finest bright songs in our native 
literature. Into its closing measures 
Miss Hoffman puts high B and a strik- 
ingly Neapvlitan turn at the close. She 
sent it straight to her audience and had 
to repeat it. In Walter Morse Rummel’s 
superb “Twilight” she searched out the 
meaning and held her audience spell- 
bound at the close. When an artist can 
sing a serious song like this one and win 
an ovation with it she has something ex- 
traordinary in her delivery, for audi- 


ences, sad as is the fact, still applaud 
most vociferously songs that end bril- 
liantly with high notes as the climax. 
Frank Bibb’s exulting “Rondel of 
Spring” was superbly done and proved a 
fitting close to an exceptional recital. 
Miss Hoffman was encored throughout, 
but wisely refrained from destroying the 
form of her program until the close of 
the recital, after which she added C. 
Linn Seiler’s “A Burst of Melody.” 
Mr. Bibb distinguished himself in his 
accompaniments, which were artistically 
conceived and played with consummate 
art. A. W. K. 


NOTED MUSICIANS 
INTERESTED IN CAREER 
OF- MISS DICKSON 


























Elizabeth Dickson, Gifted Mezzo- 
Soprano 


A number of prominent musicians, in. 
cluding Walter Damrosch, Olga Samaroff 
and Coenraads V. Bos, are interested in 
the career of Elizabeth Dickson, mezzo- 
soprano, who is to give a recital at With- 
erspoon Hall, Philadelphia, on Nov. 1, 
when she will offer a program of consid- 
erable interest. Her work as a lieder- 
singer has won much favor lately. She 
has studied abroad with Mme. Blanche 
Corelli, the teacher of Lucy Gates, in Ber- 
lin, and with Mme. Timberman-Randolph, 
the successor of Marchesi, in Paris. Her 
work in lieder has been coached under 
Coenraad v. Bos. During the present 
season Miss Dickson is to make concert 
appearances under the management of 
David Dubinsky of Philadelphia. 





Changes in Dates of Concerts by So- 
ciety of the Friends of Music 


Two changes have been made in the 
dates of the series of concerts to be 
given this season by the Society of the 
Friends of Music at the Ritz-Carlton, 
New York. The opening concert will 
take place on Thursday afternoon, Nov. 
9 (instead of Wednesday, Nov. 8, as 
originally announced), when John Powell 
will play his new sonata, “Teutonica.” 
The date of the third concert has been 
changed from Dec. 10 to Dec. 17. The 
second concert will be on Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 19, and the fourth on Jan. 14. 
A fifth concert will be given in March. 
Applications for tickets to the series 
are being made to Walter E. Maynard, 
200 Fifth Avenue. 
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Actual Voice Demonsirations 
by Enrico Caruso . 


“Caruso’s phrasing of famous airs, like Una furtiva lagrima, 
Celeste Aida, Romance de l/a fleur, or Salut demeure, is always a 
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HIGH IDEALS SHOWN 
IN POWELL RECITAL 


Pianist Reveals Seriousness of 
Purpose in Program Made of 
“Three B’s”’ 


JOHN POWELL, piano recital, A¢olian Hall, 
afternoon, Oct. 20. The program: 


Prelude and Fugue in A Minor, Bach- 
Liszt; Sonata “Appassionata,” Beetho- 
ven; Intermezzo in A Flat, Rhapsodie in 
E Flat and Variations and Fugue on a 
Theme by Handel, Brahms. 








Seriousness in a young artist always 
engages the sympathies of connoisseurs. 
It has at all times been one of Mr. 
Powell’s dominant traits and has of it- 
self sufficed to earn him the kind of re- 
spect that counts. In a day and genera- 


tion of rampant artifice and triviality 
in music the earnestness of disposition 
and the ideality of intent manifested by 
this pianist lift him effectually to the 
front rank of players. All of which 
must not be construed as intimating 
emotionally ascetic or preponderantly 
cerebral qualities. In truth Mr. Powell’s 
work is touched to fine issues by a subtle 
delicacy of fancy and the warming glow 
of a tender poetic imagination. If he can 
be analytic without dullness he can, by 
the same token, discourse with a per- 
suasiveness of appeal that springs natu- 
rally from fecund stores of inner re- 
source. 

Mr. Powell’s playing last week was in 
every respect the beautiful presentment 
of conceptions reared in beauty. Whether 
he exhausts the potency of a composi- 
tion or not, his envisagement of it is so 
sincere in purpose, so rich in sympathy, 
so personal and intimate in emotional 
contrivance, and his exposition thereof so 
adroit and convincing in method, that the 
accomplishment proves in every detail 
affecting and legitimate. If his utter- 
ance is not yet that of flaming prophecy 
it is none the less the exquisitely em- 
bodied vision of the dreamer of dreams. 

In the next few months Mr. Powell 
will offer programs of romantic and mod- 
ern compositions. His revelation of 
what he undertook to offer of the three 
B’s was sensitive and vital. His per- 
formance of the Bach prelude and fugue 
evoked moods not often apprehended by 
pianists. Over the fugue played in a 
quietly rapturous mezza voce, so to 
speak, with enchanting tone and highly 
characterized contrapuntal diction, he 
wove a veil of tenderly contemplative 
and mysterious, unaccustomed poesy. 
His “Appassionata” was intimate and 
lyrically conceived rather than stringent- 
ly accented and dramatic, but definitely 
individualized and_ subjective at all 
times, and informed with rare loveliness 
of nuance. The first two Brahms num- 
bers he contrasted most effectually—the 
sustained introspective mood of the “In- 
termezzo,” the honest virility and weighty 
progress of the “Rhapsodie” and his tech- 
nique and musical qualifications equalled 
the demands of the “Handel Variations.” 
But despite the finely reflective charac- 
terization he supplied for each variation, 
the aridity of all save a few pages of the 
work mitigated the enjoyment of his 
rendering. 

Though very warmly applauded, Mr. 
Powell wisely refrained from breaking 
the continuity of his program or its 
unity of effect by encores during or after 
the recital. _ ws Be 





New Song Cycle to Be Feature of Carl 
Schlegel’s Recital 


Carl Schlegel, baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will offer an in- 
teresting program at his A®olian Hall 
song recital, Monday evening, Oct. 30. 
There are German numbers by Cairati, 
Haile, Wolf, Strauss and Reger, and a 
group of songs by American composers. 
A new song cycle, “Out of the East,” 
by Lester, will be a feature of the pro- 


gram. 


New Member of Diaghileff Ballet Arrives 


Olga Spesivetzewa, a new member of 
the Diaghileff Ballet Russe, arrived on 
the steamship United States on Thurs- 
day of last week. She had been per- 





forming the leading réles at the Im- 
perial Theater in Petrograd for the last 
three years and was engaged by Capt. 
Philip Lydig at Petrograd to come to 
America for the winter season. Mlle. 
Spesivetzewa is twenty-one and speaks 
English fluently. She is an anti-suffra- 
ette. She will make her début at the 
anhattan Opera House shortly. 


FLORENCE MACBETH ON TOUR 








Soprano to Visit Pacific Coast Cities 
Before Opera Season 


Florence Macbeth, the coloratura so- 
prano of the Chicago Opera Association, 
left last week for the Pacific Coast, where 
she will fill a number of concert en- 
gagement. Her other concert dates are 
well distributed over the West and Mid- 
dle West and she will be occupied con- 
stantly up to the beginning of the opera 
season and after its close, prior to leav- 
ing for England the first week in March. 

The répertoire of Miss Macbeth at the 
opera this season will include “The Tales 
of Hofmann,” “Lucia” and other operas 
in which she has won distinct suc- 
cess in her two previous seasons with 
the Chicago organization. It is probable 
that she will sing the réle of the Doll 
in the “Tales of Hoffmann” Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 

Several times since Miss Macbeth was 
soloist with the Liverpool Symphony Or- 
chestra, Liverpool, England, she has 
been invited to appear again with that 
organization. Owing to other engage- 
ments, it has been impossible for her to 
accept the offer until this season. She 
will sing at the closing concert of the 
season in Liverpool, March 20. 


JACOBINOFF WINS FAVOR 








Young Violinist Impresses Harrisburg 
with His Playing 


HARRISBURG, PaA., Oct. 14.—Sascha 
Jacobinoff, the violinist, made a profound 
impression last night at his recital in 
Fahnestock Hall. The twenty-year-old 
youth won quick recognition with his 
broad virtuosity and sincere, straight- 
forward manner. 

Young Jacobinoff does not resort to 
the conventional tricks of violin playing. 
He has a tone of big sensuous quality and 
a never failing intonation. His perform- 
ance of the old classics, Corelli’s “La 
Folia,” the “Ronde des Lutins” of Baz- 
zini and the Kreisler arrangement of 
Pugnani’s Prelude and Allegro, illus- 
trated his musicianly conception. 





Robert Lortat, French Pianist to Appear 
in New York 


With Jacques Thibaud arriving on the 
Lafayette last week came Robert Lortat, 
a French pianist, who has been granted 
a leave of absence from the French army 
to make an American tour. Lortat will 
make several New York appearances 
both alone and jointly with Thibaud. His 
first recital will be given Nov. 2 in 
Aeolian Hall. Mr. Thibaud will be 
heard in recital in Aeolian Hall Nov. 16. 





Frank Pollock, tenor, gave his first 
recital of the season in Chicago, Oct. 25. 
On the program will be songs by Lalo, 
Tosti, Thomé, Donizetti, Bayly, Gilbert 
and Purcell. John Doane of Evanston 
played his accompaniments. 
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Concerts now booking 
Season 1916-1917 
Every appearance an 
artistic triumph. 
Chicago Herald, April 
10, 1916—‘‘Is  pos- 
sessed of a touch of 
appealing charm, a 
technic of great bril- 
liancy, musicianly sen- 
sibilities.”’ 
Chioago Evening Post, April 10, 
Myrtle Elvyn played with the big sweep that was 
characteristic of Liszt’s mode of utterance. . . . 

The audience applauded her most warmly.’’ 

Daily News, April 10,1916—‘‘It was intelligent 
laying with the large enthusiasm that Liszt asks 
or and without the heaviness to which his compo- 
sitions so often draw the performer.’’ 
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KING GEORGE DECORA TES FRENC H BAND DIRECTOR 


Visit of Garde Republicaine Musicians the Event of the Week in London—Conductor and Soloist in Military 
Garb in London Symphony Program—Captain Heyner, Artist Soldier, Wounded and Sent to Hos- 
pital—Herbert Fryer Teaching at Royal College of Music 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12, Nottingham Place, 
London, W., Oct. 2, 1916. 


HE musical event of the week has 
been and still is the visit of the 
Garde Républicaine, the national band 
of France, and when La Musique enter- 
tained its entertainers yesterday (Sun- 
day) morning by playing on the Horse 
Guards Parade, everyone went to see 
and hear. There must have been some 
20,000 persons packed closely around the 
band and many thousands more who 
could see but not hear—a good-natured 
appreciative English crowd. It was a 
sight never witnessed before, this turn- 
ing out to enjoy the concert and do hom- 
age to our brave allies. There were the 
gay light blue uniforms of the French- 


men, the red and khaki of our men and 
the soberer blue of the Belgian uni- 
forms, all mingled with the holiday garb 
of a well-dressed crowd, and the cheers 
after the playing of the various national 
anthems was something to hear! 

On Thursday the bandsmen were the 
guests of the Coldstream Guards. The 
King received them on their arrival at 
the castle and the Queen and Princess 
Mary stood at the door to hear them 
play, while little Prince John gazed 
through the rails of the closed gates with 
a host of other Eton boys. The band 
played in the quadrangle for half an 
hour, the items given being Massenet’s 
“Roi de Lahore,” Saint-Saéns’s “Henry 
VIII” Suite and a Grand March, 
“L’Armée Francaise sur la Marne,” by 
Balay, the captain and conductor of the 
band, who on receiving the thanks of 
their Majesties was decorated with the 
Fifth Class of the Royal Victorian Order, 
his assistant, M. Bourgeois, being given 
the Silver Medal of the Order. On Sun- 
day the musicians went to Buckingham 
Palace and, to the changing of the Guard 
at St. James’ Palace, gave their own 
concert on the Parade at Whitehall. 

The season of Boosey Ballad Concerts 
in the Royal Albert Hall was opened on 
Saturday and proved a triumph for new- 
comers, as Flora Woodman, Olga Haley, 
Herbert Cave and Arthur Jordan all 
made great successes. Among the old 
favorites were Phyllis Lett, Ivor Foster, 
Topliss Green, Harry Hearth, Harold 
Samuel and W. H. Squire. 


Most interesting evenings have been 
enjoyed in the Queen’s Hall this week, 
where the Promenade Concerts still hold 
sway. On Tuesday Frank Bridge’s skill- 
ful orchestral arrangements of “Sally in 
Our Alley” and “Cherry Ripe” were 
played at these concerts for the first time 
and proved a great attraction, and on 
Thursday a delightful suite, “The Christ- 
mas Tree,” by Rebikov, was given a mas- 
terly performance and provided a pleas- 
ant surprise for the audience, it was so 
full of fancy and dainty material. The 
same evening Albert Sammons gave a 
magnificent performance of a Mozart vio- 
iin concerto. 

Yesterday the season of autumn Sun- 
day concerts arrived. Sir Henry Wood 
played at the Queen’s Hall, Landon Ron- 
ald at the Albert Hall, Lieut. Hamilton 
Harty at the Palladium, Sir Thomas 
Beecham at the Alhambra and there were 
a host more. At the concert at the Pal- 
ladium in the afternoon with the London 
Symphony Orchestra Hamilton Harty in 
his naval lieutenant’s uniform conducted 
and Albert Sammons in khaki played the 
first movement of the Beethoven Violin 
Concerto. 


Throng for de Pachmann 


Vladimir de Pachmann drew an ex- 
ceptionally large audience to the big 
auditorium of the Queen’s Hall last Sat- 
urday. In a program varied by Beetho- 
ven’s “Andante Favori,” Schubert’s “Im- 
promptu,” Mendelssohn’s “Rondo Capric- 
cioso” and excerpts from Schumann, 
Brahms and Bach his genius stood.out as 
vividly as in his incomparable render- 
ing of his idol, Chopin. They were 
punctuated, as usual, by his loquacious 
and merry asides and confidences. 

Sir Thomas Beecham will again give 
an autumn season of opera at the Ald- 
wych Theater, opening with “La Bo- 
héme” on Oct. 12, with Bessie Tyas as 
Mimi and Olive Townend as Musetta. 
“Samson and Dalila” will be given dur- 
ing the first week and followed quickly 
by “The Life of the Czar” and “The 
Fair Maid of Perth.” Rumor says that 
the company will be in Birmingham for 
Christmas and return to town again 
after few weeks’ tour, probably to make 
room for pantomime here. 

The forty-sixth season of the Royal 
Choral Society is about to start and the 
prospectus issued is a most attractive 
and ample one, including the following: 


Oct. 28, “Elijah”; Nov. 25, Elgar’s “For the 
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Fallen,” Stanford, “Songs of the Fleet’’ and 
Coleridge-Taylor, “Kubla Khan’; Dec. 25, 
Christmas Carols; Jan. 5, Handel’s 
“Messiah”; Feb. 3, Verdi’s ‘“Requiem” ; 
March 3, Elg:r’s ‘‘Dream of Gerontius’’; on 


Good Friday, April 6, ‘“‘The Messiah,’’ and on 
Saturday, April 28, Bach’s Mass in B Minor. 


Among the soloists already engaged 
are Agnes Nicholls, Ruth Vincent, Carrie 
Tubb, Muriel Foster, Kirkby Lunn, Ada 
Crossley, Phyllis Lett, Capt. John 
Coates, Ben Davies, Walter Hyde, Al- 
fred Heather, Plunket Greene, Robert 
Radford, Thorpe Bates, Frederic Rana- 
low and Gervase Elwes. 

Capt. Herbert Heyner, the well-known 
concert and operatic artist, has been 
wounded and is now home in hospital. 
Captain Heyner joined the United Arts 
Rifles at the outbreak of the war and 
then had a commission offered him in the 
Durham Light Infantry, in which regi- 
ment he has served for over a year 
“somewhere in France.” Other prom- 
inent members of the musical world who 
are now at the front are Capt. Kennerly 
Rumford and Capt. John Coates, who 
are hard at work on the western front, 
and Capt. Theodore Bayard is also 
abroad with the A. S. C. and Herbert 
Withers, a fine ’cellist, is now with the 
Canadian A. M. C. 

Herbert Fryer came home from a good 
post in America some time ago and has 
been doing yeoman’s service with the 
Lena Ashwell Concert Parties. He re- 
signed his professorship in the U. S. A., 
hoping to enlist, but when he presented 
himself to the authorities here he was 
only passed for office work and was told 
to be ready when called. In the mean- 
time he has, at Sir Hubert Parry’s in- 
vitation, taken over the post of piano 
teacher at the Royal College of Music, 
made vacant by the retirement of Frank- 
lin Taylor. He also intends to give some 
recitals here shortly. 

HELEN THIMM. 


SCORE IN ‘' PERSIAN ” CYCLE 





in Pleasing Recital at New 


Jersey Church 


A performance of Liza Lehmann’s 
ever-popular cycle “In a Persian Gar- 
den” was given Oct. 4 in the Dutch Re- 
formed Church at Mountain Lakes, N. J., 
by Mrs. Lillian B. Gillespie, soprano, 
Katherine Fleming Hinrichs, contralto, 
George Rasely, tenor, and William Sim- 
mons, baritone. The miscellaneous por- 
tion of the program, preceding the cycle, 
included Mr. Simmons’s spirited singing 
of Hiindel’s “Hear Me, Ye Winds and 
Waves,” Mrs. Hinrich’s admirable sing- 
ing of Van der Stucken’s Spring Song, 
Mr. Rasely in Salter’s “Serenity” and 
the “La Donne é@ mobile” from “Rigo- 
letto,” both of which he sang finely, and 
Mrs. Gillespie in “Three Children’s 
Songs” by Carpenter. 

The performance of the Lehmann cycle 
was excellent, Messrs. Rasely and Sim- 
mons being obliged to repeat their duet 
and the final quartet, “Alas, That Spring 
Should Vanish with the Rose,” also being 
redemanded. Mrs. Frank Sincere played 
the piano accompaniments ably. 


Quartet 


Marshall Kernochan’s New Chorus to 
Have Several New York Hearings 


Marshall Kernochan’s new male chorus 
“The Legend of the First Cam-u-el” will 
be presented this year by the Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club of New York, Louis 
Koemmenich, conductor, and the Apollo 
Club of Brooklyn, John Hyatt Brewer, 
conductor. The composition has just 
been published by G. Schirmer. 





Important Gifts to Library of New 
England Conservatory 


Boston, MAss., Oct. 14.—The New 
England Conservatory library has been 
enlarged by several recent gifts and pur- 
chases. Louis C. Elson of the faculty 
has presented a collection of about 200 
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books on musical history and theory and 
musical scores. Others who have given 
works are George W. Chadwick, direc- 
tor; Mrs. C. H. Bond, Mrs. E. C. Aleen, 
Katharine Foote, J. S. Pelton, Car! 
Stoeckel and the class of 1916. A valu- 
able scrapbook is one of clippings and 
other documents relating to pianofortes 
and church organs. This collection was 
started by the late J. M. Batchelder. It 
was added to by his daughter, Isabella 
Batchelder, and by her presented in 1906 
to Samuel F. Batchelder, through whom 
it has been given to the aie at hy 

me Li 


-_——— 


FANNING DISDAINS OPERA 





No Chance in Baritone Roéles, Says the 
Song Recitalist 


Cecil Fanning, the baritone, declined 
offers of engagements from various opera 
companies, including the Metropolitan. 
“There’s no chance in opera,” says Mr. 
Fanning, “for the baritone. He is usu- 
ally cast for the réle of the villain who 
has to sing against all the brass in the 
orchestra or else is the father who flies 
into a rage because his daughter has 
been led astray by the tenor, and then 
disappears to be heard no more until the 
finale, when the chorus is informed of 
the scandal. I shall go into opera when 
I grow into such parts—when I am forty- 
five or so, perhaps. Meanwhile, I prefer 
to be known as a song recitalist.” 





Cincinnati Symphony to Perform Strauss 
“Domestica” This Winter 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 23¢— The 
Strauss “Domestica” Symphony has been 
added to the list of novelties by Conduc- 
tor Kunwald of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra. A series of concerts open to 
the public will be given this winter by 
the Woman’s Musical Club. Heretofore 
the club’s concerts were for members 
only. 





Leo Ornstein has been booked for two 
recitals at Winnipeg and one at Brandon 
between his two New York appearances 
—the first at the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, Nov. 12, and the second at 
f£olian Hall, Nov. 25. Mr. Ornstein wil! 
go to the Coast for a short tour early in 
February, after his appearances in 
Texas in joint recital with Vera Barstow, 
the last of which concerts takes place at 
Fort Worth (Harmony Club) on Jan. 30. 





Elizabeth Kellmer, the well-known 
Pittsburgh contralto, has arranged for 
a series of concerts in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, which will probably be under th 
management of the Philadelphia Musica! 
Bureau. 


ORRIN BASTEDO 
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unusually mellow voice, 


“He has an 


well placed and under control. Appear- 
ing with orchestra, he made a most 
favorable impression. He sang in | 
French, German, Italian and English.’’ 


—Foreign Edition of Musical Courier. 
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MORE OBSTACLES FOR 
INTER-STATE OPERA 


Metropolitan Theater Refuses to 
Lease House for Season in 
Cleveland 


Further developments of the Inter- 
State Opera Company’s scheme to give 
opera in four middle Western cities— 
the status of which was described in last 
week’s MusIcAL AMERICA—show that, of 
the several communities, Detroit is the 
one in which the most satisfactory re- 
sponse is being made to the project. On 
Oct. 20, N. J. Corey, who is the Detroit 
representative of the company, sent a 
telegram to MUSICAL AMERICA in which 
he made the following reply to this 


paper’s statements concerning the situa- 
tion in Detroit: 

“IT have informed no one that my sale 
of seats was going badly, because it is 
going remarkably well. The entire city 
is enthusiastic. Our pleasant relations 
in the past assure me that you wish to 
know the truth and state it.” 

In last week’s article, however, it was 
not stated that Mr. Corey had informed 
anyone that his seat sale was going 
slowly, but that he “gave the impression” 
that this was the case. Further, in the 
headline of the story the situation was 
stated thus: “Of four cities promised am- 
bitious seasons, only one shows inclina- 
tion of harboring project,” and this city, 
according to the context, was plainly 
Detroit. 

Concerning the claim that had been put 
out by the company that the Cleveland 
Hippodrome was to be the scene of the 
troupe’s performances in that city, John 
F. Royal, manager of the house, tele- 
graphed this statement to MUSICAL 
AMERICA on Oct. 19: 

“The Inter-State Opera Company has 
no contract for use of Hippodrome this 
city for any time this season. Boston 
Opera Company have two engagements 
booked, in November and January, and 
any statements that the Inter-State 
Opera Company has rented the Hippo- 
drome for any number of performances 
at this theater is a misrepresentation. 
For further information ’phone Mr. E. F. 
Albee, at the United Booking Offices, who 
looks after the rental of Hippodrome.” 

James R. Saville, business manager of 
the Inter-State company, telephoned to 
MUSICAL AMERICA in the middle of last 
week and stated that the company had 
secured another theater in Cleveland. 

As to this statement, a Cleveland rep- 
resentative of this paper made investiga- 
tion and found that the management of 
the Metropolitan Theater in that city had 
received on Oct. 19 a message from Max 
Faetkenhauer, sent from New York, ask- 
ing if the theater could be leased for six 
Monday afternoons and evenings begin- 
ning Nov. 27—the dates for which the 
Inter-State company had announced its 
Cleveland appearances. The manager 
stated that, although they did not know 
anything about the opera scheme in be- 
half of which this request had been made, 
they would not consider the matter for 
a minute, owing to the fact that both 
Christmas and New Year’s Days both 
came on Mondays during the stipulated 
time. Thus he had telegraphed back an 
absolute refusal. 

Mr. Saville further stated over the 
*phone that the Inter-State company was 
contemplating bringing suit against the 
management of the Cleveland Hippo- 
drome on the ground that it had violated 
a contract which Mr. Saville said that the 
company had with the Hippodrome, call- 
ing for the appearances of the opera 
troupe at this theater. 

On Tuesday of this week a MUSICAL 
AMERICA representative talked with Mr. 
Albee, who is general manager of the 
United Booking Offices, which books the 
Hippodrome, and he stated that the 
Inter-State company did not have any 
contract or any sort of agreement which 
called for appearances of the company 
at the Cleveland Hippodrome. Mr. Albee 
further said that no notification had been 
received by the United Booking Offices 
of any suit brought by the Inter-State 
company as to an alleged contract calling 
for a lease of the Hippodrome for certain 
dates. 

The manner in which the company is 
appealing to local pride in Pittsburgh 
is indicated by this advertisement which 
appeared in the Pittsburgh Index and 
Bulletin, society weeklies, on Oct. 21: 

“THE EYES OF THE MUSICAL WORLD 
ARE ON PITTSBURGH THIS SEASON 

“The Inter-State Opera. project is the prac- 
tical working out of vital ideas, the purpose 
of which is to establish a permanent season 


Opera with community interest as the 
backbone of the enterprise, 


“WHAT THE INTER-STATE OPERA PROJECT 
MEANS TO PITTSBURGH AS A CIVIC 
FORCE AND COMMUNITY INSTITUTION 

“It means that there will be a season of 
Opera this year; that next year community 
talent will have opportunity for Operatic 
—— through the plan of having a com- 
petent Operatic coach prepare local singers 
for the work. By the third year, the minor 
roles can be filled by community talent, and, 
possibly, some of the major rdles. 

‘It means that Pittsburgh Singers will 
have an opportunity to become known and 
appreciated to the extent of their talents in 
other communities as well as at home. 


“PITTSBURGH ABOUNDS WITH MUSICAL 
TALENT AND RESOURCES 
“There is a wealth of youth, beaut'y and 
talent now denied at home the advantages 
that permanent Opera and Symphony Con- 
certs provide. Both are privileges that every 
well ordered community should enjoy. 
‘““PERMANENT OPERA WILL PROVIDE AN 
INCENTIVE FOR SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRAL 
PLAYERS TO LIVE IN PITTSBURGH 
“With the many splendid musicians here 
now, it reasonably seems both logical and 
imperative that definite support be given such 
enterprises as will both stimulate the musical 
pulse and conserve the musical resources of 
the comunity. 
“WILL You HELP TO BUILD THIS OPERATIC 
INSTITUTION FOR PITTSBURGH?” 


BRASLAU DELIGHTS RICHMOND 








Metropolitan Contralto Given Ovation 
at Concert of Local Orchestra 


RICHMOND, VA., Oct. 20.—Sophie Bras- 
lau, contralto, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was given an ovation here last 
night when she appeared in the first fall 
concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Miss Braslau’s accompaniments were 
played by the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and showed the progress of the amateur 
organization. Her offerings were “Ger- 
echter Gott” from Wagner’s “Rienzi” 
and “O Mio Vernando” from Donizet- 
ti’s “La Favorita.” 

Dr. MacLean, president of the Rich- 
mond Philharmonic Orchestra, made the 
announcement that Miss Braslau had 
been ill all day as a result of attending 
a rehearsal the night before during a 
rainstorm. Fears were entertained all 
day that she would not be able to sing, 
but if this announcement had not been 
made no one would ever have guessed 
the indisposition on the part of the singer 
for she certainly never sang better in 
Richmond. 

As an encore Miss Braslau gave with 
great affect Carrie Jacobs Bond’s “I Love 
you Truly.” W. G. O. 


Neida Humphrey, who sang with the 
Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra, 
Henry Hadley conducting, at the Pitts- 
burgh Exposition, has again had unusual 
success with Ariadne Holmes Edwards’ 
song “God Bless You My Dear.” Miss 
Humphrey has become identified with 
this song. 








Frances Pelton-Jones, harpsichordist, 
and John Barnes Wells, tenor, have been 
engaged for a joint recital at Columbia 
University on Dec. 16. 


MAUD ALLAN CAN’T 
DANCE ON SUNDAY 


Why Not? Because the Sabbath 
Committee Will Not 
Allow Her 


The concert that Maud Allan, the 
dancer, had planned for last Sunday 
night at the Forty-fourth Street Thea- 


ter, New York, had to be abandoned 
when the Sabbath Committee protested 
and threatened police interference. 

Miss Allan was indignant when she 
learned that her performance was can- 
celled and called on Police Inspector 
Daly to explain that she was to inter- 
pret sacred themes only. The inspector 
assured her that the police would not in- 
terfere, but the managers of the thea- 
ter thought it advisable to cancel the 
performance in view of the protest of the 
Sabbath Committee. 

“It seems to me,” Miss Allan said to 
a reporter of the New York Times, “that 
a law is a law and if it applies to one 
it should apply to another. I see no rea- 
son why I should not be allowed to in- 
terpret the compositions of the masters 
if dancing is to be given Sunday night 
in music halls and vaudeville theaters, 
and the bunny-hug and chicken walk are 
allowed to be danced to vulgar music in 
every cabaret in the city. Of course, I 
do not live in New York and it makes 
little difference to me, but I should think 
those who do and take pride in their 
city would be interested in investigating 
such hypocrisy.” 

Powell Crichton, attorney for the New 
York Sabbath Committee, said that the 
protest was not made against Miss Allan 
as an individual, but against Sunday 
dancing in general. 


MISCHA LEVITSKI HEARD 
IN A BOSTON RECITAL 


Pianist Makes a Good Impression—His 
Program Criticized as a “Fine 
Old Crusted One” 

Boston, Oct. 21.—Mischa Levitski, a 
young pianist of barely twenty years, 
made his first appearance in this city on 
Thursday afternoon in Jordan Hall. We 
are told that the youthful artist was born 
in New York of Russian parentage, and 
that he got the major part of his train- 
ing in Europe. Be that as it may, the 
fact is that he is a pianist of marked ac- 
complishments, and, although his pro- 
gram was a “fine old crusted one” (so 
chronicled in one of our leading morning 
dailies) he delivered it with a startling 
amount of virtuosity. It did embrace 











some of the most familiar compositions 
of Chopin, Beethoven, Schumann, Mozart, 
Liszt and the very familiar and welcome 
Gluck-Brahms “Gavotte,” which, by the 
way, was one of the gems of the program. 
But should we expect such a youthful 
newcomer to delve into the mysteries and 
intricacies of the ultra-modern and the 
novel? His taste in program-making was 
far better as he exhibited it on this oc- 
casion. 

Mr. Levitski’s playing showed results 
of sound study. He has a fluent tech- 
nique, phrases with the utmost delicacy, 
and his interpretations show a keen sense 
of the beautiful and the poetical. The 
Schumann Fantasies suffered somewhat 
from the rapid pace he set, but the spir- 
ited abandon which he showed in the Bee- 
thoven C Major Sonata had glowing ef- 
fect, and was apparently still with him in 
the Schumann number. In fact, it was 
shown too freely for the beauty of the 
pieces. 

The audience was warmly applausive 
throughout the afternoon. The hall was 
well filled. W. H. L. 


Trio and Mme. Buckhout | Please Ton- 
kiinstler Society 


At the opening musicale of this sea- 
son of the Tonkiinstler Society of New 
York in the Myrtle Room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria a splendid program was given 
last week. Paolo Gallico and Maurice 
Kaufman opened the program with a 
fine performance of Schumann’s Sonata 
in A Minor, Op. 105, closing, with the 
assistance of William Ebann, ’cellist, 
with Beethoven’s Trio in D Major. Mme. 
Buckhout, the soprano, gave a group of 
American songs by Prutting, Loomis, 
Troostwyk and Eleanor M. Davis, ac- 
companied at the piano by Alexander 
Rihm. These four songs, as well as 
Ward Stephens’s “You and I,” which she 
added as an encore, are dedicated to her 
by the composers. She recetved great 
applause. Mr. Kaufman added a group 
of solos, including Cyril Scott’s “Poéme 
Erotique” and his own “La Sirene” and 
“Psyché.” 





Denver Pianist Honor Guest of D. A. R. 
at Colorado Springs 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COL., Oct. 14.—The 
first fall meeting of Kinnikinnik Chap- 
ter, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, was held at the Acacia Hotel on Oct. 
10. The honor guest, Mrs. Cordelia Smis- 
saert, pianist, of Denver, read a paper on 
“The Development of Music in America,” 
illustrated with violin numbers by Mrs. 
Marie Briscoe and vocal offerings by a 
quartet composed of Mrs. E. E. Talia- 
ferro, Mrs. L. A. Davis, J. F. Schlotter 
and Cecil Rodgers. =: a 


Giuseppe Taccanj, the tenor, who once 
sang at the Manhattan, sang in the Turin 
production of the new opera, “Luona la 
Ritirata.” 























“Johnny” Hand 


CHICAGO, Oct. 22.—Last Wednesday, 
after an illness which lasted about a 
year, “Johnny” Hand, as he was known 
to the élite of Chicago as well as to his 
musician friends and colleagues, passed 
+ tae in the eighty-eighth year of his 
ife. 

One of the conspicuous figures of Chi- 
cago has passed out with the death of 
this veteran German musical conductor. 

A kindly, amiable, lovable person, 
wrapped up in his music and his art, he 
was beloved by everyone who came in 
contact with him. 

Some thirty years that I have known 
him he was engaged in purveying music 
for élite weddings and for parties, horse 
shows and assemblies, and no affair of 
the social world of Chicago was complete 
without “Johnny” Hand and his orches- 
tra. 

Hand came to Chicago in 1851 and 
saw this city grow from a frontier town 
to a great metropolis. Its evident 
growth left him just as he was when he 
first came here, simple and oblivious to 
the great improvement of his surround- 
ings. 

He was happy in his reminiscences and 
with his family. 

That he was on intimate terms with 
some of Chicago’s most noted people is a 
well-known fact. He played for the 
weddings of Mrs. Potter Palmer, who re- 
mained his friend to the last, and he 


also played the wedding music for George 
M. Pullman, for General Phil Sheridan, 
for General Frederick Dent Grant, 
Henry A. Blair, Augustus N. Eddy, 
I'rank G. Hoyne, W. W. Kimball, Chaun- 
cey Keep, Robert S. McCormick, John J. 
Mitchell, Arthur Meeker, Levi Z. Leiter 
and many others equally prominent. 

A well-known story is told of him and 
the first Marshall Field. 

He knew Mr. Field quite intimately 
and, as he thought Marshall was a title, 
he addressed Mr. Field one evening after 
Mr. Field greeted him with, “Hello, 
Johnny, how are you? “Oh, fine,” said 
Johnny, “how are you, Marshall?” 

Some one who overheard this exchange 
of greetings, then asked Mr. Hand how 
it came that he was so intimate with Mr. 
[ield that he called him by his first or 
given name. “I did not know it was his 
given name, you know in Germany Mar- 
shall is a title and I thought I was 
giving Mr. Field his proper title.” 

Mr. Hand later repaired his seeming 
familiarity by apologizing to Mr. Field. 

Among the many floral contributions 
which the family received wére pieces 
from Mrs. Potter Palmer and Charles G. 
Dawes. 





CHICAGO, Oct. 23. — Schumann’s 
“Traumerei” was played at the funeral 
services of Chicago’s beloved music mas- 
ter, “Johnny Hand,” last Saturday by 
the three sons of the master, all members 
to-day of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, and the Rev. R. A. John of St. Paul’s 
Evangelical Lutheran Church read the 
services, which were held in the home on 


Webster Avenue. Later Massenet’s 
“Elégie,” another favorite, was also 
played. Among the honorary pall- 


bearers were Charles G. Dawes, John J. 

Mitchell, Christian Balatka, August E. 

Bournique and Martin Ballmann. 
MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Karl Strakosch 
HARTFORD, CONN., Oct. 24.—Karl Stra- 
kosch, husband of the late Clara Louise 


Kellogg, the noted opera singer, died sud- 
denly in the Hotel Heublein at Hartford 
last Monday. 

Mr. Strakosch was in good health Sun- 
day and had planned a motor trip for 
the following day. His adopted daugh- 
ter, Claire Strakosch, found him ill and 
summoned a physician, but Mr. Stra- 
kosch succumbed to heart disease before 
the physician arrived. 

Mr. Strakosch was born in Vienna 
April 16, 1860, a member of a famous 
musical family, and after being her man- 
ager for several years, he married Clara 
Louise Kellogg in 1887. W. E. C. 


Eben Eugene Rexford 


Eben Eugene Rexford, author of “Sil- 
ver Threads Among the Gold,” for which 
Hart Pease Danks wrote the music, died 
in Green Bay, Wis., in his sixty-ninth 
year. For twenty-five years Mr. Rex- 
ford lived at Shiocton, Wis., where he 
was organist of the Congregational 
Church, “Silver Threads” was inspired 
by Mr. Rexford’s mother. 





Sir Joseph Beecham 





LONDON, Oct. 23. Sir Joseph 
Beecham, aged sixty-eight, father of 
Thomas Beecham, the operatic conduc- 
tor and impresario, died in London on 
Oct. 23. He made his fortune as a manu- 
facturer of pills, and two years ago 
bought the Covent Garden property from 
the Duke of Bedford. The Covent Gar- 
den Opera House is on the property. 





Charles C. Stimets 


Charles Calvin Stimets, superintendent 
of schools in Hudson County, N. J., died 
on Thursday of last week. Mr. Stimets 
had served as president of the Schubert 
Club of Jersey City. 


| 
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A PAGE FROM THE UNHAPPY 
LIFE OF A CRITIC 











| (An Authentic Dialogue Between an Irate Woman and a 
Music Editor) 














(Desk telephone rings, weary Critic 
takes receiver.) 

Critic—“Yes?” 

Lady—“Is this the music critic of the 
Treble Clef?” 

Critic (cautiously)—“Well, I do the 
reviews for that paper.” 

Lady—“This is Mrs. Browne and I 
called you up to say that you did your- 
self and the Treble Clef no credit when 
you criticised Miss Young’s playing of 
Debussy; everybody thought it was per- 
fectly wonderful and when you said what 
you did it just showed that you didn’t 
know anything about music and that you 
can’t even make an intelligent criticism” 
(business of catching breath). 

Critic (who is a born pacifist and 
strives to maintain truth and peace—an 
impossible combination in his business) — 
“I’m sorry, Mrs. Browne, that you feel 
that way about it, but you know a crit- 
ique is only the expression of one per- 
son’s opinion— 

Lady (getting her second wind)— 
“That’s all right, but that piece Miss 
Young played has loud marks printed 
right on the music as well as soft 


ones and if you knew the first thing. 


about it you’d know that and I was 
at my club (Critic groans when Club 
is mentioned, but Lady doesn’t hear) 
and the ladies were all talking about 
you for making such a criticism and 
they said you were not even intelli- 
gent and they are going to remonstrate 
(Critic breaks into cold perspiration as 
he sees the Club enter sanctum with 
clubs to annihilate him, leaving his pelt 
to dry on the back of the office chair) 
and everybody in town knows Miss 
Young is a prodigy and when Miss 
Vodka, the impresario, was here she said 
that was the best piece Miss Young 
played and it was remarkable and I guess 
she ought to know what she is talking 
about (another breath-catching pause). 


Critic—‘“No doubt she does, Mrs. 
Browne, but the Treble Clef doesn’t pay 


me to express Miss Vodka’s musical 
opinion—” 

Lady—“Well, anyway, the ladies all 
said yesterday that it was a disgrace to 
have such criticisms published about our 
own musicians and they are going to 
have something done about it—” 

Critic—“Did you read the criticism 
yourself?” 

Lady (hesitating)—“Well—I didn’t 
exactly read it myself, but I heard what 
they said about it anyway!” 

ritic—‘“May I read what I wrote 
about that one number?” 

Lady—“I guess so—” 


Critic (reads)—“‘Miss Young does 
not yet give the pastel coloring, the del- 
icacy and the spirit of light joyousness 
that Debussy seems to demand. She was 
better in the other numbers, the Liszt 
Rhapsodie that is such a good medium 
for showing fine technique, and in her 
charming encores.’ ” 

Deep silence. . . . 

Critic—“Are you there?” 

Lady (slowly) —“Yes—I—was just 
thinking it over—it seems to me that is 
honest and fair enough—” 

Critic—“It was at least my own candid 
opinion.” 

Lady—“Well, say! I’m going to get 
that paper and read it myself—’ 

Critic—“I hope you will—you know, 
you never can tell from hearsay—” 

Lady—‘“I should say not! And I’m so 


glad I called you up and that you read — 


that to me and I must say it certainly 
sounds intelligent—good-by.” 

Critic—“Good-by. (To himself): I’m 
some peacemaker! Wonder if Henry 
Ford would take me on his next foreign 
expedition?” 








Newark Educator Recalls Days 
As a Pupil of Ebenezer Prout 








EWARK, N. J., Oct. 21.—An Amer- 
ican musician who was taught by 
Ebenezer Prout, the late English theor- 


ist, is R. A. Laslett Smith, head of the 
music department at Central High 
School and at the Newark Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, an extension division 
of New York University. To the corre- 
spondent of MUSICAL AMERICA Mr. 
Smith recounted some stories of “old 
Ebenezer.” To those who know Prout 
only through his writings he looms up 
as a gigantic, powerful master mind, 
from whom nothing in music was secret. 
To his pupils he was only a thin little 
man, with a weak, quavering voice, a 
contagious twinkle in his eye and an in- 
ordinate love for Bach. He had a keen 
sense of humor. No one knew better than 
he when the boys cribbed the solutions 
to their harmony problems. 

“That harmony is awful?” he would 
exclaim when he recognized an un- 
abridged transcription of one of his own 
inimitable solutions. 


It gave him great pleasure to set funny 
little ditties to the themes of Bach’s 
soberest fugues. Prout was a great stu- 
dent of Bach. In the counterpoint or the 
harmony or the composition class he con- 
stantly cited Bach, often from memory. 
He had a consummate knowledge of the 
“Well Tempered Clavichord,” and he 
often chose all his illustrations—picked 
up on the spur of the moment—from 
this work. r. Smith often cites the 
words which Prout used to write 
above the fugue subjects of the “Well 
Tempered Clavichord.” A_ character- 
istic one is that for the E minor fugue 
of the second volume: “As I rode 
in a penny bus to the mansion house, off 
came the wheel, down went the bus and 
all the passengers fell in a heap on the 
floor of the rickety thing.” 

One day a student thought he would 
try his hand at the C Minor Organ 
Fugue. He began thus: “O, Ebenezer 
Prout, you are a funny man—.” A box 
on the ear put an end to the bard’s in- 
spiration. P. G 
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Address: 77 Irving Place, New York 
Telephone: 3824 Gramercy 


Miss Learned may also be reached 
at 33 J, Bellport (Brookhaven, Long 
Island) at her expense. 


—— CONNELL 


Coloratura Soprano 


“Voice of remarkable flexibility and beauty.” 
—Musical Courter 
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“GOOD OLD DAYS” OF MUSIC 





An Astonishing Performance by a Vio- 
linist of Beethoven’s Day 


Those who fondly yearn for the “good 
old days” of music would probably be 
very disappointed if ever we went back 
to them, says The Etude. Music is 
treated with much more respect to-day 
than it was in former times. When 
Beethoven’s great Violin Concerto was 
performed in public by the violinist to 
whom it was dedicated, Franz Clement, 
one would have thought that this event 
was enough of a novelty for any concert. 
Not so, however, for the program (still 
extant) goes to show that on the same 
evening Clement performed a set of vari- 
ations “mit umgekehrter Violine”—with 
the violin upside down. 

One of the first opera librettists was 
Pope Clement IX, who wrote seven 
works, according to the French historian 
Castilblaze. The works, however, were 
not strictly opera, but were rather 
tragedies with choruses. 

Louis XIII was one of those monarchs 
who, with Henry VIII and Frederick the 
Great, must be numbered among the 
composers. He composed many airs and 
motets. Three weeks before his death, 
having rallied somewhat after receiving 
divine unction, he had his valet de garde- 
robe, Nyert, sing a paraphrase of David, 
which he had composed the music, to 
give thanks to God. Two of his follow- 


ers, Saint Martin and Compeforte, who 
were at the bedside, also sang, and the 
king himself joined in at times. 

The custom of whistling or hissing to 
show disapproval is said to have origi- 
nated during the reign of Louis XIV, and 
Corneille’s “Baron de Fondréres” is re- 
qersee to be the first play to be so treated. 

he sons of Lully, after the opera 
“Orpheus” had been hissed, caused the 
hiss to be interdicted by law in 1690. 
This proved ineffectual, however, and 
excited much public ridicule. 

The prejudice which still exists among 
certain puritanical souls against opera 
singers is not without historic justifica- 
tion, for there was a period when op- 
eratic artists were far from respectable 
in their conduct. Many stories are told 
of the singers who performed the operas 
of Lully, the worst of which are eechakiy 
those relating to Dumesnil, the tenor, who 
used to steal the jewels of the prima 
donnas, and get highly intoxicated on 
champagne. It was said that he could 
drink six bottles of this sparkling bev- 
erage before the effects began to inter- 
fere with his performance. 





Seeking a Lucrative Business 


“A friend of mine,” writes Maude 
Valerie White in the London Musical 
News, “was once sought out by a woman 
who told him she wished to become a pro- 
fessional singer and asked him if he 
would try her voice. Of course he con- 
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sented to do so, but first he casually 
asked her whether she was a soprano or 
a contralto. 

“*T really don’t know,’ she replied. ‘I 
haven’t got a voice yet!’ 

“My friend was considerably puzzled 
and asked her what she meant. 

“‘*Well,’ she explained; ‘you see I’m 
a widow. I’m forty-eight, and I’ve never 
sung a note in my life. I’ve only got 
$125 a year—one can’t live on that. I 
can’t say I’m fond of music—I never was. 
But I’ve been told that singing is a lucra- 
tive business, and so I wish to become 
a professional singer. How long will it 
take me to learn?” 





Sorrentino to Tour Under Managing and 


Producing Company’s Direction 


Umberto Sorrentino, the gifted Italian 
tenor, who has been heard in the concert 
field during the last five years, is now 
under the direction of the Managing and 
Producing Company, Alexander Kahn, 
general manager. Mr. Sorrentino has an 
excellent season booked, including a New 
England tour in November and a tour 
through the South during January and 
February. Mr. Kahn, who is managing 
his tour this year, is directing the series 
of Sunday night concerts at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House with success. 


The Tuesday Musical Club, San An- 
tonio, Tex., gave the first program of the 
season Oct. 7 at the Madison Studios. 
Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, the life president of 
the club, gave an interesting talk about 
the plans of the club and a delightful 
musica! program was arranged by Mrs. 
Stanley Winters. 








The first of the recitals announced by 
Percy Hemus for New York this season 
will be his fourth annual recital of songs 
by American composers at Carnegie Hall, 
Seaday evening, Nov. 20. A second re- 
cital is announced for Dec. 1 at A®olian 
Hall, where songs by the masters will 
be sung in English. 
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EDNA DE LIMA’S DEBUT 





New York Recital of Ohio Singer At- 
tended by an Enthusiastic Audience 


Edna de Lima, a soprano who derives 
her title from her native town in the 
depths of Ohio, and who in private life 
is a Mrs. Van Dyck, undertook a New 
York recital in Afolian Hall last Monday 
afternoon. Mme. de Lima has had il- 
lustrious tutelage. She studied under 
Jean de Reske and more recently with 
Mme. Sembrich and sang for some time 
in opera in Vienna. On Monday she 
faced a very friendly audience and 
bowed freely to many of her acquaint- 
ances, who applauded with enthusiasm 
and conferred on her more horticultural 
donations than the average newcomer 
reaps in her wildest dreams. It 
is safe to say that everyone present felt 
cordially disposed to the lady when she 
first came into view. She is a stunningly 
beautiful person, tall, distinguished, pre- 
Raphaelitic of face and form. She radi- 
ates charm. 

Unhappily Mme. de Lima’s blandish- 
ments do not extend to her singing, which 
for the larger part of the time was 
grievous. It was possible now and then 
to recognize that her voice has a natural 
charm of timbre, of a pure if rather 
white order. But her constricted emis- 
sion, her uncontrolled breath manage- 


-ment and her divagations from the pitch 


scarcely enhanced the merits of her pal- 
lid performances. 

Plainly Mme. de Lima is not yet ready 
for the ordeal of a New York recital. 
Her program contained some old Italian 
airs, songs by Liszt, Wagner, Franz, 
Strauss, Debussy, Vidal, as well as others 
by La Forge and Rummel. 

Richard Epstein contributed 


artistic 
accompaniments. H. F. 


ve 





TACOMA TO HAVE FESTIVAL 





Swedish Singers of Pacific Cities to Be 
Assisted by Famous Artists 


TACOMA, WASH., Oct. 23.—For the 
first time since its organization the Pa- 
cific Coast Association of Swedish Sing- 
ing Societies will hold its song festival 
in Tacoma next July. Application has 
been made for use of the stadium on 
July 12. A chorus of 250 voices and sev- 
eral famous soloists, including Mme. 
Sundelius of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will assist. 

Members of the executive committee 
are Gustaf Larson, Tacoma, president; 
R. Gedlund, Seattle, vice-president; C. 
A. Applegren, Portland, secretary, and 
Martain Carlson, Tacoma, secretary for 
the Festival. Singers will come from 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, 





Hoquiam, Seattle, Everett, Spokane, 
Portland, Ore., and Butte, Mont. 
A. W. R. 
Charles Harrison, the well-known 


tenor, will appear as soloist with the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra at the Har- 
ris Theater, New York, on Sunday eve- 
ning, Nov. 5, in the series of Sunday 
night concerts, under the direction of 
Max Sanders, the New York manager. 
Mr. Harrison will be heard in an operatic 
aria and two groups of compositions by 
American composers. One group will 
be comprised of songs by H. T. Burleigh 
with the composer at the piano. 





Massenet’s “Sapho” has had a brilliant 
revival at the Paris Opéra Comique. 
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ROCHESTER FOND OF 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


First of Series of Six for Popular 
Benefit Finds a Ready 
Response 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 19.—The first 
of the six Rochester Orchestra concerts, 
Hermann Dossenbach conductor, was 
given on Monday evening at Convention 
Hall. The new policy of popular prices 
and the change of place from the Lyceum 
Theater to a big hall which the general 
public is accustomed to considering its 
own meeting place seem likely to prove a 
decided success in popularizing the or- 
chestra. Convention Hall was filled back 
to the corners, and the audience was 
probably the most democratic and 


friendly that the orchestra has ever 
played for. All of which helps greatly 
in encouraging the musicians to do their 
best, and lends much inspiration to the 
conductor. 

Mr. Dossenbach made the program 
light in character, rather too much so 
to please the steady concert-goer, but 
perhaps advisable for the inauguration 
of a new policy to a new audience. The 
numbers were well played, especially the 
ballet music from Massenet’s “Le Cid.” 
The other numbers were Dvorak’s “Car- 
nival” Overture, two short pieces for 
— orchestra, by Grieg, and Sibelius’s 
symphonic poem, “Finlandia.” 

Josef Hofmann, pianist, the soloist, 
was being heard in the Rubinstein D 
Minor Concerto and a group of solos. 
He received an ovation after the con- 
certo, and after his solo group was re- 
called again and again, responding with 
two encores. 

John C. Bostlemann, Jr., business man- 
ager of the newly combined music schools, 
the D. K. G. Institute of Musical Art 
and the Rochester Conservatory of Music, 
has resigned his directorship of the 
Bostlemann Conservatory of Music in 
Corning, N. Y., which institution was 
established by his father twenty years 
ago. In a circular letter to the stock- 
holders and creditors of the Corning Con- 
servatory, a desire to look after his pri- 
vate interests in Rochester and lack of 
moral and financial support of the Corn- 
ing Conservatory were given as reasons 
for his retirement. M. E. 








Daisy Connell, Coloratura Soprano, to 
Appear Before Syracuse Clubs 


SyRacusE, N. Y., Oct. 21.—Daisy Con- 
nell, coloratura soprano, will be heard be- 
fore several important clubs this month. 
On Oct. 24 she will appear before the 
Kiwanis Club of this city; on Oct. 25 be- 
fore the Morning Musicals, in a duet 
with Morton Adkins, baritone. On Oct. 
30 Miss Connell will appear with the 
Syracuse Liederkranz, Albert Kuenzlen, 
director. Miss Connell has been study- 
ing for some time with Oscar Saenger, 
the noted New York teacher, and also 
with Helen Frances Chase. 





Mme. Fatmah Diard, soprano, and Er- 
minie Kahn, a trumpet soloist, enter- 
tained a large gathering at the 474th 
dinner of the Hungry Club, New York, 
on Oct. 21. 


Wr 
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‘In this song the more brilliant 


MARTHA PHILLIPS REVEALS 
LOVELY VOCAL QUALITIES 


Swedish Soprano’s Personality Also a 
Factor in Success of Her Début 
in New York 





New Yorkers have heard no débutante 
in some time more attractive than 
Martha Phillips, the Swedish soprano, 
who was heard at Aeolian Hall on Friday 
evening, Oct. 20. Garbed according to 
the latest mode, she made a most ingrati- 
ating picture, and her ease of manner 





Martha Charming Swedish 


Phillips, 
Soprano 


enhanced the appealing impression made 
by her personality. Mrs. Phillips is the 
wife of J. Campbell Phillips, the portrait 
painter. 

Besides her good looks, the soprano 
showed vocal charm that won praise from 
the reviewers of the daily press. Her 
voice has a refreshing lyric sparkle, and 
she sang with buoyancy and animation 
in a program that called chiefly for these 
qualities. 
sional flatting of high pianissimi and her 
somewhat imperfect Frenth diction in 
three songs in that language. 

The program was one-half Scandinav- 
ian, with one group of art songs sung in 
Norwegian, Swedish and Finnish, and 
five folk-songs. These were sung with a 
lovely quality of tone. Most applauded 
of the soprano’s offerings was “Come 
Unto These Yellow Sands,” by Frank 
La Forge, who sat in one of the boxes. 
ualities 
of her vocalism were revealed. The same 
composer’s “To a Messenger” was re- 
demanded. The audience remained for 
an encore after the Norwegian Echo 
Sorg. 

Richard Epstein’s accompaniments 
were models of musicianly co-operation 
with the singer. K. S. C 





Henry Gideon of Boston Gives First 
Music Talk in Malden 


MALDEN, MaAss., Oct. 19.— Henry 
Gideon of Boston was heard here in the 
Universalist Church yesterday in the 
first of his series of five talks on “Music 
Appreciation.” His topic, “Folk-Song, 
the Foundation of All Music,” was il- 
lustrated by Constance Ramsay Gideon, 
who sang folk-songs and art-songs of 
the English, Irish, Scotch, American ne- 
groes, Russian Jews, French and Ger- 
mans. Mr. Gideon’s remaining dates and 
topics in this series are as follows: Nov. 
1, “The Old and the New in Opera”; 
Nov. 15, “The Meaning of the Sym- 
phony”; Nov. 22, “Classic Song” and 
Dec. 5, “The Music of the Russians.” 








Connecticut Organist Weds 


Ruth Bartlett, choir director and or- 
ganist of Christ Church, Stratford, 
Conn., was married recently to Willard 
Clinton Baldwin. 





Arthur Leonard has just been engaged 
as accompanist and coach at “Oaksmere,” 
Mrs. Merrill’s School for Girls at Mamar- 
oneck, N. Y., on Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Fridays of each week. His entire 
time is filled this season, and with his 
post as organist and choirmaster of the 
Central M. E. Church, Yonkers, N. Y., 
and his conductorship of the Lyric Club 
of New York, a chorus of thirty women’s 
voices, he will have all he can do. The 
Lyric Club is entering upon its second 
season, and will give two concerts at the 
Waldorf-Astoria this year. 


Minor faults were her occa-. 


OPERA IN INDIANA’S 
CENTENNIAL FESIIVAL 


Boston-National Company Presents 
Two Operas for First 
Time in Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 21.—The big mu- 
sical climax of the Indiana centennial 
festivities was the engagement of the 
Boston-National Opera Company in the 
presentation of three operas, “Andrea 
Chenier,” Oct. 13; “Iris,” Oct. 14 (mati- 
nee), and “Faust” in the evening of the 
same day. Of these operas “Iris” and 
“Andrea Chenier,” were heard here for 

the first time. 

From the viewpoint of artistry the 
performances were excellent. The solo- 
ists were well-chosen and in good voice; 
chorus effectual and deserving of men- 
tion for singing in tune and made up 
of good voices, and there was a good 
orchestra aiding an ensemble which did 
not suffer under the able direction of 
Robert Moranzoni. The Ballet Russe in 
the divertissement appeared after each 
opera. Conductor Schmid directed tor 
the ballet. The mise-en-scéne and décors 
were in keeping with the balance of the 
features necessary to perfect an operatic 
performance. 

The grand finale was Verdi’s “Re- 
quiem,” participated in by the choruses 
of the Peoples’ chorus, Musikverein, 
Mannerchor, Mendelssohn Choir, Inde- 
pendent Turnverein, Liederkranz and 
Matinée Musicale Chorale, joined by the 
chorus of the opera company, assisted 
by a quartet of soloists, under the direc- 
tion of Robert Moranzoni. Several 
thousand people assembled in the Colis- 
eum on Sunday afternoon to hear a 
great work given as one seldom hears it. 
Had the chorus rehearsed as many years 
as weeks, it could not have better 
achieved the wonderful effects heard on 
this occasion. The singing of the “Sanc- 
tus” will ever stand out as a great ex- 
ample of choral work; in attack, rhythm, 
pitch and tone, the performance of this 
fugue form for choruses was without 
possible adverse criticism and thrilled 
everyone. The response of the chorus 
to a new conductor’s direction was a 
wonderful surprise. 

- The soloists, Luisa Villani, Maria Gay, 
Giovanni Zenatello and George Baklanoff, 
came up to expectations and were well 
received by a demonstrative audience. 

The Pavley-Oukrainsky ballet com- 
pany, brought here by the D. A. R., gave 
two programs on the afternoon and 
evening of Wednesday at the Murat 
Theater. The profits of the receipts are 
to be devoted to the Caroline Scott Har- 
rison Chapter house fund. The ballet 
consisted of eight solo dancers from the 
Chicago Opera ballet. The center of at- 
traction at both performances was Ruth 
Austin, an Indianapolis girl, who had 
this opportune occasion for making hei 
début. Well did she merit all the warm 
applause accorded her. Margaret Jar- 
man, mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, sang a group of songs. The 
orchestra was under the direction of 
Charles Elander, of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

The opera “Goyescas,” by Granados, 
was the subject of discussion, and ex- 
cerpts were played at the opening meet- 
ing of the Harmonie Club on Monday 
afternoon. P. &. 





Guild Organists to Give Series of Re- 
Recitals in Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 21.—With 
Harry W. Howard, dean, presiding, the 
local chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists last week held its first meet- 
ing. Oscar F. Comstock, Harry W. 
Howard and William Stansfield were ap- 
pointed a committee to arrange for a 
series of organ recitals by the members. 
Officers for the ensuing year are H. W. 
Howard, dean; Edgar Priest, sub-dean; 





Armand Gumprecht, secretary; Mary 

Mullaly, registrar, and Albert W. 

Harned, treasurer. W. Hz. 
Appreciation 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

You are to be congratulated upon your 
wonderful Fall Issue, which reflects tre- 
mendous credit on you and your asso- 
ciates. 

I appreciate the privilege of being 
mentioned in such a publication. 

Very sincerely, 
C. W. O’CONNOR. 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 16, 1916. 
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THUEL BURNHAM MAKES HIS 
THIRD ANNUAL TOUR HERE 





HUEL BURNHAM, the young Amer- 

ican pianist, has signed a five-year 
contract with Harry Culbertson, the Chi- 
cago manager, and on Nov. 10 begins his 
third consecutive annual tour of America 
under Mr. Culbertson’s management, 
which this year will extend from coast to 
coast. Mr. Burnham was the first pian- 
ist to give an all-MacDowell program in 
Paris, and this season is featuring that 
composer’s Sonata “Tragica” on all his 
programs. Besides this, he is also going 
to perform many Russian novelties this 
year. 

Mr. Burnham was born in America 
and lived here until about fifteen years 
ago, when he went abroad and made his 
home in Paris until about three years 
ago, when he returned to America to re- 
sume his concert career in this country, 
which he began while still a child. 

He began playing the piano before he 
could read or write, improvised and 
played from ear things that he heard his 
mother—who was a very accomplished 
pianist—play. He was a nervous, ex- 
citable child wrapt up in his music and 
dreams inspired by its harmonies. He 
never went to school, but pored over 
books, historical, and, above all, books of 
a poetic character. When he wasn’t 
writing music he was writing poems. 

During his boyhood he made extensive 
tours of the United States as a child 
prodigy of great brilliance and promise. 
During his early tours he was soloist 
at the Metropolitan Opera Sunday Night 





Concerts. At this time he was a pupil 
of William Mason in piano and E. M. 
Bowman in theory. 

In 1899 he came to Europe, where he 
made a successful concert tour of Eng- 
land and Great Britain, becoming a great 
favorite in London. At this time Burn- 
ham broke away from all public playing 
and went to the great Leschetizky in 
Vienna for three years’ hard work. 

After this Burnham at once withdrew 
from the world—gave up all public ap- 
pearances of every kind, and for three 
years lived in absolute retirement and se- 
clusion. This time is enveloped in mys- 
tery, even to his most intimate friends. 
No one seems to know just what hap- 
pened during this period and Burnham 
never speaks of it. It is known that he 
wanted to enter a monastery, that he 
spent much of his time in the Bavarian 
Alps and the Oberammergau, where he 
counts Anton Lang, the Christ of the 
“Passion Play,” and several of the other 
actors among his personal friends. He 
lived with them, helped them in their 
work and sought peace and forgetfulness 
in their simple, quiet lives. After a long 
silence and isolation from the world, 
Burnham suddenly appeared as abruptly 
and mysteriously as he disappeared three 
years before, and took up his concert 
career again, a finer artist than ever. 

When he returned to this country three 
years ago he came primarily to teach, 
scholarship examinations having been 
held by many prominent musical clubs 
for worthy students to study under his 
tutelage, but he was prevailed upon to 
appear in concerts throughout’ the 
United States, and since then has de- 
creased his teaching to a minimum. 





ROXAS SONG FOR MARTINELLI 





Metropolitan Tenor Meeting with Favor 
in His Programs 


Giovanni Martinelli, the young Metro- 
politan tenor, has been scoring notable 
success in his fall concerts. His pro- 
grams for these concerts have been ar- 
ranged by Emilio Amico Roxas, with 
whom he has coached his songs and op- 
eratic réles. Mr. Roxas’s song, written 
for Mr. Martinelli, “O ben tornato 
amore,” was invariably warmly received 
at the Italian tenor’s concerts. 

The Roxas studios in West Seventy- 
first Street are enrolling pupils from all 
parts of the country. Among recent new 
pupils are Mrs. Agnes Hardman Fuller, 
who will soon be heard in concert, and 
Mrs. D. Le Roy Dresser, who before her 
marriage was known both in America 
and abroad as a splendid pianist. 





Fearful of Losing Spontaneity, Irving 
Berlin Avoids Harmony Study 


If Irving Berlin were to study the rules 
of composer this winter of melody for 
the multitude he would certainly lose his 
“spontaneity,” in the opinion of the 
Cedar Rapids Republican, which agrees 
with a quoted utterance of the song- 
maker to the effect that he is “afraid to 
study the rules.” 





Appreciation from Olive Fremstad 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

I was much pleased with the reproduc- 
tion of one of my new photographs and 
the sympathetic tribute by Mr. Peyser 
in a recent issue. The article made me 
very happy to feel that there are still 
some who remember what I tried to do 
at the Metropolitan for eleven years and 
who have understood the ideals which J 
always kept before me in my work. 

With very kind regards, 

Sincerely, 
OLIVE FREMSTAD. 

Bridgton, Me., Oct. 21, 1916. 
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Voeal Studios (The Lehmann Metiod) 
Minna Kaufmann, Soprano 
Recitals Booking for 1916-1917. Address: 601- 
602 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Personal Representa- 
tive: Emma L. Trapper, 105 W. 40tb St., N. Y. 











BASSETT HOUGH OPENS STUDIO 





Richmond Organist to Teach in New 
York 

An American musician who after 

study abroad has Jocated in New York 

is Bassett Hough ot Richmond, Va. Mr. 

Hough was ap- 








pointed recently di- 
rector of music at 
the New York In- 
stitute for the 
Blind and also or- 
ganist and choir- 
master of the Clas- 
son Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church in 
Brooklyn. 

Until recently he 
has located in 
Richmond, where 
he studied from 
1905 to 1910 with 
the later Frederick 
Hahr, a Liszt pu- 
pil and the teacher 
of John Powell. In 
1908 he did some work with the late 
Rafael Joseffy in New York and worked 
in Berlin with Josef Lhévinne from 1911 
to 1914. During 1915 he studied un- 
der Ernst von Dohnanyi at the Royal 
Academy in Berlin and while abroad 
spent the summers of 1912 and 1913 in 
London studying organ and choir train- 
ing with Dr. Richards. In Berlin he 
was organist of the American Church 
from 1911 to 1915, winning this position 
through his gifts, the post being won an- 
nually by competition. Up to 1910 he 
held several organ posts in his native 
Richmond. 

He returned to America from Ger- 
many in July, 1915, on the Kristiania- 
fjord, which, it will be recalled, was 
held up on its voyage by the English 
cruiser India. Mr. Hough tells of hav- 
ing taken his concert grand piano with 
him to Berlin when he went abroad and 
of having brought it back with him 
through the war zone in good condition. 
He has opened his studio in New York 
in West 118th Street; there he will give 
instruction in piano and organ. 








Bassett Hough 





Weird Musical Instruments Used by 
Savage Tribes 


The natives of New Zealand play on a 
nose-flute. The instrument is held with 
the aperture under the right nostril, the 
other being closed with the left hand. 
The Kaffirs of Africa use a harp that has 
one string only, sweet in tone, but scarce- 
ly audible six yards away. It is an or- 
ones? bow with a string of twisted hair. 
A hollow gourd is attached at the middle 
to give resonance. A ring is passed 
along the string to vary the pitch and 
the instrument is played with a plectrum 
or short stick. The bow is about five 
feet in length. The Bongos, a tribe of 
Africans, have an instrument called a 


manyinyee, which is a species of wooden 
trumpet. It is closed at the lower end, 
but open at the upper extremity, where 
there is also a blow-hole, down which 
the performer blows with all his might. 
In one of its forms the manyinyee is 
shaped like a huge wine bottle and held 
between the knees somewhat as one holds 
a ’cello. Sometimes it is too large to 
admit of this method and the performer 
has to bend over it as it lies on the 
ground.—Etude. 


10,000 ATTEND FIVE 
CHICAGO CONCERTS 


A Remarkable Record for aSunday 
Afternoon—American Orches- 
tra Appears 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Oct. 22, 1916. 





HE “Loop” was the concert hall Sun- 

day afternoon for the long list of 
concert-givers who were engaged at the 
various halls and theaters during the 
hours between three and six o’clock. 

Instead of concentrating their efforts 
in one hall, as was the case some twenty- 
five years ago, each artist or group of 
artists found it more expedient to segre- 
gate his audience, and, while this plan 
played no hardship upon those specially 
interested in one particular form of mus- 
ical entertainment, it certainly made it 
difficult for the professional reviewer to 
do justice to them all. 

Taking then the “Loop,” that is the 
down-town section of the city, as a large 
theater, we may make a composite re- 
view of the musical doings of the day. 

Item No. 1, 3 p. m., at Cohan’s Grand 
Opera House: An audience which taxed 
the seating capacity of the theater 
listened to the American Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Glenn Dil- 


lard Gunn, which began the day with a 
very musical and well proportioned per- 
formance of Weber’s “Der Freischitz” 
overture. Mr. Gunn disclosed decided 
improvement in the way he handled his 
orchestra of some sixty players, and the 
overture went with fine precision and 
with tasteful musical shading. 

Elsa Holinger, a young Chicago so- 
prano with dramatic ability, with a 
voice of moving quality and good tone 
production, sang “Elsa’s Dream” from 
“Lohengrin,” by Wagner, earning sev- 
eral recalls. The orchestra was heard 
in two of Leo Sowerby’s orchestral pieces, 
inspired by the folk-songs which the 
Fuller sisters sang here lately. Pas- 
quale Tallarico was listed for the 
Tschaikowsky B Flat Minor Piano Con- 
certo. 

Item No. 2, at Orchestra Hall: Alma 
Gluck, that most charming of sopranos, 
gave an interesting song recital. Her 
audience not only filled the hall, but some 
two hundred chairs had to be placed on 
the stage to accommodate the large 
crowd which assembled to hear her. 
Mme. Gluck, ably accompanied by Anton 
Hoff, was heard in Haydn’s “With Ver- 
dure Clad” and Bach’s “Mein Glaubiges 
Herz” and her limpid tones, her remark- 
ably pure intonation, her clear diction 
and her perfect art in phrasing were dis- 
tinct features of the afternoon. Her 
program was long and contained ex- 
amples of the song literature of Ger- 
man, French, Italian, Russian, English 
and American writers. 

Item No. 3, at the Auditorium: John 
McCormack, the popular Irish tenor, was 
undismayed by an audience which filled 
not only every seat in the vast theater, 
but which overflowed into the orchestra 
pit, where sat 200 listeners, and onto the 


stage, where 400 more admirers of this 
tenor’s art sat entranced by his recital, 
which began with serious arias and ex- 
cerpts from Handel’s oratorios, followed 
by songs by Brahms, Rubinstein, Rach- 
maninoff and Bleichman, and concluded 
with a group of Irish songs and melodies 
which, as usual, captivated the house. Mr. 
McCormack was in good voice and made 
his usual artistic success. He was con- 
strained to add many encores, and as 
usual, was assisted by Edwin Schneider 
as accompanist and Donald MacBeath, 
violinist. 

Item No. 4, at the Illinois Theater: 
Myrtle Elvyn, the beautiful Chicago 
pianist, was in the midst of a miscel- 
laneous gg A which included pieces by 
MacDowell, Mendelssohn, Myrtle Elvyn 
(a serenade, a pretty piece exquisitely 
played), Scriabine, Henselt and the 
Schubert-Liszt “Erlkénig.” She began 
her recital with the Schumann Etudes 
Symphoniques, which she played with 
a virtuosity quite remarkable, and with 
decided individuality, a quality. which she 
has acquired in her interpretations lately. 
As formerly, her technical accomplish- 
ments are enormous and her brilliance 
and keen sense of rhythm are traits 
which put her among the great pianists 
of the day. 

Item No. 5, at the Blackstone Theater: 
Albert Spalding, whom Chicagoans can 
also claim as one of their own artists, 
was heard in a set of Bach pieces from 
the E Minor Suite. Sane and straight- 
forward in style, mechanical finish and 
true to musical ideals and standards, Mr. 
Spalding may be reckoned as among the 
most satisfying of violinists, and his 
performance of the Fugue of this suite 
was indeed excellent. His program also 
contained a Swedish Suite of folk dances 
by Max Bruch, two arrangements of 
Paganini caprices by Spalding and be- 
gan with the César Franck A Major So- 
nata. André Benoist served again most 
efficiently as accompanist. 

There were, of course, several other 
concerts given during the afternoon, in- 
cluding two ensemble concerts at Fuller- 
ton Hall, under the direction of Wahl- 
fried Singer, and some smaller recitals. 
More than 10,000 music-lovers attended 
the five concerts and recitals reviewed 
above. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Mrs. A. M. Blair Returns to Washington 
with Old Songs Found Abroad 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 21.—After 
an absence of more than a year in Eng- 
land, Mrs. A. M. Blair has returned to 
Washington and resumed her duties as 
director of the Rubinstein Club and the 
Y. W. C. A. chorus. For the Rubinstein 
Club Mrs. Blair has brought from Eng- 
land many old folk-songs found in old 
publishing houses. W. 





Ruby Jones-Potter and Russell Hill Give 
Recital in Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23.—The 
recital of Russell Hill, pianist, and Mrs. 
Ruby Jones-Potter, soprano, under the 
direction of C. W. O’Connor, yesterday, 
was an artistic performance. The pro 
gram included two compositions of Mr. 
Hill, still in manuscript, “A Dream 
Song” and “Sanctuary.” W. Hz. 





Evelyn Starr to Appear in Recital with 
Matzenauer 


Evelyn Starr, the gifted Canadian vi 
linist, has been engaged to appear in joi 
recital with Margaret Matzenauer in 
London, Ont., on Nov. 27. On Nov. 12 
she makes an appearance in the Harris 
Theater Sunday night concert series and 
on Dec. 14 gives her first New York re- 
cital of this season at the Comedy Thea- 
ter. 





The first Biltmore Friday Morning 
Musicale will be given in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore, Friday 
morning, Nov. 3. The artists who will 
appear are Josef Hofmann, Carolina 
White, Giovanni Martinelli and Giuseppe 
De Luca. 
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J. ELLSWORTH 


SLIKER 


a. 
‘“*Mr. Sliker is one of the finest bassos this city has ever known.”’ 


Address care of Musical America, 505 Fifth Ave., New York 
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LESTER DONAHUE IN 
ADMIRABLE RECITAL 


Young American Pianist Enhances 
Favorable Impression Made 
at His Debut 


LESTER DONAHUE, piano recital, Aéolian 
Hall, New York, evening, Oct. 23. The pro- 
gram: 


Passacaglia, Bach-d’Albert; Ballade D 


Minor, Brahms; Ballade D Major, 
Brahms; Toccata, Schumann; Berceuse, 
Chopin; Tarantella, Chopin; Sonata 


“Tragica,’ MacDowell; “Little Nigger” 
and “Little Indian” (MSS.), John A. 
Carpenter; Rhapsodie in C Major, 
Dohnanyi; Impromptu, Carpenter; Wed- 
ding March, Mendelssohn-Liszt. 

Despite the fact that the eye of musi- 
cal New York was turned toward the 


world premiére of “Till Eulenspiegel” 
last Monday night, a host of friends and 
admirers of Lester Donahue, the young 
American pianist, gathered at Atolian 
Hall for his recital. 

Mr. Donahue, it will be recalled, made 
a definite success at his début last sea- 
son. On the present occasion he played 
with the assurance of one who has a 
firm command of his technical resources, 
substantiated by deep poetic insight and 
splendid judgment. His playing of 
d’Albert’s arrangement of Bach’s organ 
“Passacaglia” was orchestral in scope, 
marked by a healthy, vital quality of 
tone and an unaffected, sincere manner. 

In the two Ballades of Brahms, his 
tonal effects were lovely, and the Chopin 
“Berceuse” was not permeated with 
sentimentality. The Schumann “Toc- 
cata” was brilliantly played, with fine 
rhythmic sense. Mr. Donahue succeeds 
in giving full emotional expression to his 
work, content to reveal the inherent 
qualities of a composition rather than 
his own virtuosity. 

The Sonata “Tragica” of Edward Mac- 
Dowell, too seldom heard in our concert 
halls, was a notable achievement on Mr. 
Donahue’s part. It was complete in de- 
tail, eloquently and fondly treated. The 
Carpenter pieces were charming and par- 
ticularly well liked by the audience. 

The Mendelssohn-Liszt “Wedding 
March” was a fitting climax to an inter- 
esting, unconventional program, and it 
left the audience in happy mood. Mr. 
Donahue satisfies the severest musical 
requirements and yet gives real enjoy- 
ment even to the uninitiated listener. 

H. B. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Re- 
citals Announced 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 20.—Among 
the musical items of interest is the an- 
nouncement by Miss Baur of four con- 
certs to take place during November 
by members of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music faculty. The first one 
by Louis Schwebel of the pianoforte de- 
partment will occur on Nov. 2. Bristow 
Hardin will be heard in a piano recital 
on Nov. 9. Leo Paalz is scheduled for a 
novelty program to be given Nov. 16 
and the date set for John A. Hoffmann’s 
song recital is Nov. 25. 





ZABETTA BRENSKA’S PLANS 





To Sing H. T. Burleigh Songs—Costume 
Recitals with Husband 


During the coming concert season Za- 
betta Brenska, the American mezzo-con- 


tralto, will sing a number of H. T. Bur- 
leigh’s songs. Mme. Brenska intends 








Zabetta Brenska, Mezzo-Contralto 


to pay particular attention to this com- 
poser’s works and at all her concerts 
several of his songs will have a prom- 
inent place on her programs. During 
the summer vacation she was kept busy 
preparing her répertoire. She is a great 
believer in the works of young American 
composers and much of her time is oc- 
cupied in going through the numerous 
compositions sent her from day to day. 

This season Mme. Brenska and her 
husband, Paul Althouse, the Metropol- 
itan tenor, will be heard in joint recital. 
It is their intention of giving scenes 
from the different operas in costume. 
Mme. Brenska comes from St. Paul and 
is well known in the Middle West in both 
musical and social circles. She is study- 
ing with Percy Rector Stephens. 





Quebec Folk-Songs on Katharine Day- 
ton’s Recital Program 


Katharine Dayton, the American dis- 
euse, who made an excellent impression 
in her New York recital last season, will 
be presented by Antonia Sawyer in a 
recital at the Punch and Judy Theater, 
New York, on the afternoon of Nov. 1. 
Her program includes a group of English 
and Irish folk-songs, arranged by Cecil 
Sharp and Herbert Hughes, three French 
folk-songs of Savoy, four songs by Ethel 
Watson Usher, Margaret Ruthven Lang’s 
“Thumbnail Studies in Temper and Tem- 
perament” and songs by Carpenter, 
Borodine, Duparc, E. A. P. Newcomb, 
Peel and Bennett. A novel item is the 
presentation of two folk-songs of Quebec, 
arranged by Amédée-Tremblay. 
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BALTIMORE PLAYERS 
OPEN THEIR SEASON 


Municipal Orchestra Aided Ably 
by Marcella Craft in its 
First Program 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 21.—The Balti- 
more Symphony Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Gustav Strube, began its sec- 
ond season last night at the Lyric be- 


fore a capacity audience that showed 
that the municipally-maintained orches- 
tra is appealing to an enormous public. 

The woodwind, the brass and the 
strings have gained in artistic finish, in- 
tonation and attack being accurate and 
precise. These advances were noticeable 
in the reading of the “New World” Sym- 
phony of Dvorak, which Mr. Strube 
-aused to be unfolded with colorful feel- 
ing, In the nocturne from Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” the 
orchestra disclosed a fine repose, and in 
the “Nut Cracker” Suite of Tschaikowsky 
there was imbued a glowing spirit and 
brilliant coloring. 

Marcella Craft, soprano, was the solo- 
ist. Though suffering from the effects 
of a recent indisposition, this artist won 
her audience with the beauty of her 
work, and incidentally with the charm 
of her personality. Miss Craft sang an 
aria, “Weh Mir” from “Die Feen” of 
Wagner, and the “Traviata” aria “Ah 
fors e lui.” Her vocal skill was highly 
praised. In supplying the accompani- 
ments Mr. Strube gave evidence of subtle 
understanding. F. C. B. 


AID NORWEGIAN CHORUS 


Charlotte Lund and Jules Falk Heard in 
Brooklyn Program 


The twenty-seventh annual concert of 
the Norwegian Singing Society of Brook- 
lyn was held at Saingerbund Hall on the 
evening of Oct. 22, when as assisting 
artists appeared Mme. Charlotte Lund, 
soprano, and Jules Falk, violinist. Mme. 
Lund, accompanied by Ole Windingstad, 
director of the chorus, evoked much ap- 
preciation with her songs. The soprano 
was called upon for encores. 

Mr. Falk gave Francoeur’s “Sicilienne 
and Rigandon” with warmth of interpre- 
tation and supplied an encore to Boc- 
cherini’s “Allegretto.” He was accom- 


panied by Malcolm Maynier. Hans 
Gronneberg, a member of the society, 
provided several solos and the club sang 
with excellent effect under the guidance 
of Mr. Windingstad. G. C. T. 


FRIDA BENNECHE WELCOMED 


Coloratura Sings with Success in Two 
New Jersey Towns 


Frida Benneché, the American color- 
atura soprano, opened her season with 
two recent concerts given at Vineland 
and Bridgeton, Pa. As usual, she scored 
a great success at both of these con- 
certs. Perhaps her best work was in 
the Rossini aria “Una Voce Poco Fa,” 
which gave her much opportunity to dis- 
play her upper register. Thayer’s “My 
Laddie”’ and Chutsam’s “My Curlie- 
Headed Baby” were effectively done. 
Possibly the most popular offering was 
the solo adapted from “Mozart” by 
Adam, in which Mr. Henneberg assisted. 

Much of the singer’s time is spent re- 
cording for the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, for whom she recently made 
ten records of delightful old German 
folk-songs. 


Applies Cabaret Dance Orchestra Idea 
to Musical Play 


A musical play that has been familiar 
to the West for some time was introduced 
to New York on Oct. 23, when “So Long, 
Letty,” was presented at the Shubert 
Theater. An innovation in the perform- 
ance was the adapting of the cabaret 
dance orchestra idea to the instrumenta- 
tion used. The orchestral instruments 
included several banjos, saxaphones and 
a huge xylophone, and the effect, while 
sometimes deafening, was suited to this 
slap-bang style of entertainment. Earl 
Carroll is the author and composer of 
the songs, the best of which is “So Long, 
Letty,” the music of which is decidedly 
in the folk-song style. The production, 
while lively, is lacking in that essential 
for New York success which Broadway 


ealls “class.” 7s fo. Ss, 


The Annual Concert of the National 
Chorus of Toronto, Dr. Albert Ham, con- 
ductor, will be given on Jan. 25, 1917. 
Morgan Kingston, who appeared last sea- 
son at the National Chorus Concert, is 
re-engaged. On the 26th an invitation 
concert of a national and patriotic char- 
acter will be given to the soldiers who are 
quartered in Toronto for the winter. Mr. 
Kingston has kindly tendered his serv- 
ices tor this occasion. 





ELLIS OPERA OPENS 
TOLEDO’S NEW HALL 


Large Auditorium Dedicated by 
Fine Performances of ‘“‘Carmen”’ 
and ‘“‘Trovatore”’ 


ToLepo, O., Oct. 19.—Last Monday 
saw the opening of the new Terminal 
Auditorium by the Ellis Grand Opera 
Company, one of the most important mu- 
sical events of the present season, and 
in point of attendance by far the largest. 
The Civic Music League, composed of 
prominent business men, with Bradford 
Mills as manager, was sponsor for both 
attraction and auditorium. 

The auditorium is a recently remod- 
eled structure with a seating capacity 
of about 5,000. An ample stage and a 
new heating plant have been installed. 
Street cars and automobiles brought 
their full quota and the interurban lines 
brought hundreds of persons from all 
northwestern Ohio and southern Mich- 
igan, making the audiences representa- 
tive of the society and culture of this 
entire section. 

The opera on Monday night was “Car- 
men,” with Geraldine Farrar in the title 
role. The vast audience here was capti- 
vated by her masterly acting. No less 
absorbing was the singing and acting 
of Lucien Muratore as Don José, a su- 
perb impersonation. His final scene was 
of magnificent power and intensity, and 
the “Flower Song” was a thing long to 
be remembered. Helen Stanley as 
Micaela sang exquisitely and acted well 
Clarence Whitehill was a splendid Esca- 
millo, his Toreador Song calling forth a 
storm of applause. Others who com- 


pleted this all-star cast were Léon 
xothier, Rita kornia, Alma Peterson, 
Constantin Nicolay, Octave Dua, Désire 
Defrere and Albertina Rasch, the pre- 
miere danseuse. 

Tuesday evening “Il Trovatore” was 
given with an exceptional cast. Mme. 


Louise Homer as Azucena was a real 
star, having numerous curtain calls 
alone. Mme. Marie Rappold was a love- 


ly Leonora, satisfying both eye and ear. 
Morgan Kingston was a splendid Man- 
rico and Giovanni Polese a fine Count 
Di Luna. 

There was a fine chorus of sixty voices 
and a magnificent orchestra under Cleo- 
fonte Campannini. The second evening 
the orchestra appeared in a stellar réle, 
giving a short concert between the third 
and fourth acts, playing the “Tann- 
hauser” overture, the Barcarolle from 
“Tales of Hoffmann” and the Intermezzo 


from “The Jewels of the Madonna.” 
These numbers were all exquisitely 
played and drew forth a storm of ap- 
plause. EK. E. O. 
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Blanche Dingley Mathews has se- 
cured Dr. Lindsay Longacre to deliver a 
series of musical lectures in Denver. 

Rehearsals for the Amherst woman’s 
chorus, under the direction of William 
P. Bigelow, began recently at Amherst, 


Mass. ie 


Ernest A. Hoffman, organist of the 
United Presbyterian Church, Troy, N. 
Y., has opened a music studio for organ 
and piano. 

a 

Parkersburg, W. Va., has a new super- 
visor of music in its public schools in 
George Raymond Eckert, an accom- 
plished musician. 

* * 

Katherine Rice recently gave a song 
recital in Olympia, Wash., appearing 
jointly with Lila Crosby, pianist, at the 
Woman’s Clubhouse. : 

* * * 

The formal opening of the Schumann 
Club, of Bangor, Me., took place recently 
with a reception at the home of the presi- 
dent, Anna Strickland. 

ss 

A lecture recital of Wagner’s opera, 
“Parsifal,” was given recently in Guild 
Hall, Dalton, Mass., by Rev. Wilbur L. 
Casswell, of New York. 


Mrs. Caroline K. Goldberg gave a lec- 
ture-recital on Verdi’s “Aida” at the 
New York Public Library, 103 West 
135th Street, on Oct. 19. 

” * 


Dorothy South, a Knoxville (Tenn.) 
girl, scored a triumph at the Academy 
of Music, Lynchburg, Va., on Oct. 14, 
in the title réle of “The Princess Pat.” 

* * * 

Girard S Chestnut has accepted the 
position of tenor soloist at the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Kingston, Pa. 
Mr. Chestnut is a pupil of Sadie Gere 
Thomas, the Baltimore vocal instructor. 

* * + 

Anna Krause of Monson gave a song 
recital at St. Edward’s Hall, Stafford 
Springs, Conn., on Oct. 7. The accom- 
panist was Lucy B. Woodward of Hart- 
ford. 

s £ «¢ 

Henry Dike Sleeper of Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., gave a lecture re- 
cital on “The Modern Organ,” on Oct. 
12, in the John M. Greene Hall of the 
college. 

© * * 

Jeanne Little Wildigg, violinist; Mrs. 
William A. Delahay, pianist, and Marion 
Martin Fitch, soprano, gave a program 
of considerable merit in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on Oct. 6. 

* * * 

The cantata, “The Beautiful City,” by 
Fillmore, was given at the Methodist 
Church of South Hadley Falls, Mass., 
recently, under the direction of Bessie 
M. Skinner. 

* * + 

Mrs. Ethel Wilkins-Tanner, contralto, 
of Stamford, Conn., gave a group of mod- 
ern songs, Oct. 12, at the autumn enter- 
tainment of the Community Club, South 
Norwalk, Conn. 

* * * 

Carolyn Elinor Haines, pianist, of 
Lima, Ohio, presented her pupils, Janet 
Ensminger and C. Herburt Whitehead, 
tenor, in concert on Oct. 15 at the Ma- 
sonic Auditorium. 

* + * 

Martha Atwood-Baker, soprano, has 
been re-engaged by the Russian Music 
Society of Boston to sing at one of the 
Russian programs during the present 
season in Boston. 

* * * 

Jacob E. Blatchley has resigned his 
position in the choir at St. Francis 
Church, New Haven, Conn. Mr. Blatchley 
has been the bass in the quartet for 
about fifteen years. 

* * * 

The Schubert Oratorio Society of New- 
ark, N. J., has announced that it will 
give a performance of Handel’s “Mes- 
siah,” under the baton of Louis Arthur 
Russell, at Christmastime. 

* - * 

John S. Van Cleve, Ph.D., delivered a 
lecture on “Johann Sebastian Bach, the 
Cornerstone of the Tone Art,” before a 
large audience at the Boys’ High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on Oct. 10. 


Mrs. Inez Milton sang at a recent lec- 
ture in Washington, DL. C., on “Shake- 
speare” her own setting of “Take Those 
Lips Away” from “Love’s Labor Lost.” 
She was also soloist at a musical evening 
given at the Paul Institute. 


Robert LeRoy Haslup, director of 
music at the Maryland State Normal 
School, has recently issued a book of 
songs especially prepared for classes at 
the Normal School. The volume is 
called “Songs for Diversion.” 

* * *” 

Elizabeth Kinney-Hull, a pianist and 
teacher from Hartford, Conn., but who 
had until the outbreak of war spent three 
years of teaching in Berlin, is now mak- 
ing her temporary residence in Boston, 
Mass., where she conducts a studio. 

* * * 


Eva Louise Bradley of New Haven, 
Conn., has been included among the 
American women whose compositions will 
form the programs to be given during 
the winter by Mrs. Lola Carrier Worrell, 
pianist, and Louise Mertens, contralto. 

* * * 

The newly elected officers of the Ama- 
teur Musical Club, Austin, Tex., are: 
Mrs. Walter Benson, president; Mrs. 
John La Prelle, vice-president; Camille 
Daniel, secretary; Mrs. F. D. Griffin, as- 
sistant secretary; Mrs. John R. McCall, 
treasurer. 

* * * 

“The Development of Song” was the 
subject chosen by Horatio Parker, pro- 
fessor of music at Yale University, for 
his lecture before the Tuesday Morning 
Music Club at the Women’s Clubhouse in 
Springfield, Mass., recently. 


The annual concert of the First Meth- 
odist Church of Meriden Conn., was held 
on Oct. 20. Organist Frank C. Hill ar- 
ranged the presentation of the cantata, 
“Ruth,” by Gaul. Besides a miscellaneous 
program there were chorus and quartet 
numbers. 

* * * 

A recital was given on Oct. 7 by the 
violin pupils of Frances Gaw of Topeka, 
Kan. A feature was the playing of three 
six-year-old girls—Virginia Squires, Vir- 
ginia Neil and Alice Voiland. Mrs. Ger- 
trude Tracy Wilson has opened a piano 
studio at Topeka. 

ok 

The students of Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College of Lynchburg, Va., 
numbering six hundred, are anticipating 
with keen interest the engagement in 
February of Gertrude Auld, the so- 
prano, the first artist on the program 
for the 1916-17 season. 

es ¢€ 


Freda C. Roesche, who graduated with 
distinction from the class of Leo Paalz 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
in 1914, has accepted the position as prin- 
cipal and director of the music depart- 
ment at the County Agricultural High 
School, Moorhead, Miss. 

* * a 


A number of Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music students are making themselves 
known in various localities. Among them 
are Jessie Tate, a pupil of Mr. Tirin- 
delli, who recently accepted the position 
of violin instructor in the Kroeger School 
of Music at St. Louis. 

re we 


Simon Breyn, the young Denver pian- 
ist, will make a five weeks’ concert tour 
in several western states, beginning the 
first week in November, under the man- 
agement of the University of Colorado. 
Next summer Mr. Breyn expects to come 
to New York and locate there. 

* * * 


The Wellesley Club of Bridgeport, 
Conn., presented the Lotus Male Quartet 
of Boston at the People’s Presbyterian 
Church recently, with Elizabeth Limont, 
vice-president of the club, accompanist. 
The quartet consists of Robert Martin, 
William Hicks, Nelson Raymond and 
Frank Cannell. 

* * «* 

An able and successful student of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Mar- 
garet Talbert has recently become super- 
visor of public school music at Union 
Springs,’ N. Y. She also received the 
appointment of director of the piano de- 
partment of Oakwood Seminary at Oak- 
wood, N. Y. 


Olin Downes, music critic of the Bos- 
ton Post, will give a series of lectures 
on the programs of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra on the Thursday after- 
noons preceding the Symphony concerts 
given in Boston, in the studio of Edith 
Bullard, in the Pierce Building, Copley 
Square, that city. 


* * * 


Officers of the senior class, New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, Boston, have 
been elected as _ follows: President, 
Francis M. Findlay; vice-president, 
George W. Shaw; recording secretary, 
Marjorie Schadt; corresponding secre- 
tary, Martha Williams; treasurer, S. 
Wentworth Norton. 


* * * 


Estelle Brandewie, student of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, has or- 
ganized an enthusiastic chorus class in 
Cookville, Tenn., where she recently was 
appointed director of music in the new 
Polytechnical Institute. In compliment 
to Miss Brandewie, the chorus has been 
named the Brandewie Chorus Club. 


* * * 


Albany Ritchie, concertmaster of the 
Spargur Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Seattle, Wash., will spend Mondays in 
Tacoma, Wash., this season in the studio 
of Hiram Tuttle, Temple of Music. Leo 
Cormier, pianist, returned to Tacoma, 
Wash., recently from New York, to re- 
sume his teaching and concert work. 


* * * 


On Oct. 18 the 1863d program of 
Dana’s Musical Institute, Warren, Ohio, 
was presented in Dana Hall by pupils of 
the school. Those taking part were Rose 
Moore, Mrs. J. W. Pettingill, Audrey 
Cline, Frieda M. Serr, Helen Herner, 
Nicholas Panzo, Lloyd Haines, Louise 
Finney, L. V. Ruhl, Helen Herner and 
Marea Knox. 

* * * 


A song recital was given by twelve 
pupils of Mme. Leila Wilt-Weitzel, of 
York, Pa., on Oct. 19. Those who ap- 
peared were Hyman Sener, James Mc- 
Guire, Louise Hoffman, Harry Klunk, 
Marie Spotz, Ethel Sheely, Mabel Kintz- 
ing, Flossie Godfrey, Abner Bentz, Dora 
Anna Sechrist, Catherine Kraber and 
Rodney Polack. 


* * * 


Duchess de Richelieu, whose husband 
is an officer in the French army, gave a 
recital at Lakeside, Lenox, Mass., the 
country place of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Astor Bristed, on Oct. 18. The duchess 
is a soprano and has been giving concerts 
in the Maine resorts. The proceeds will 
be devoted to the fund for French tuber- 
cular wounded. 

* * * 


Five students gave an interesting con- 
cert at the Warford School of Music, 
Morristown, N. J., on Tuesday evening, 
Oct. 17. Three sopranos, Elizabeth 
Eckel, Helen Koyce and Minnie Lamberts 
furnished the vocal part of the program 
and Willard Sektberg and Dorothy Dean, 
pianists, contributed two duets and 
groups of solos. 

+ + * 


Mischa Elman, the young Russian vio- 
linist, opened the seventh season’s pro- 
gram of the Berkeley Musical Associa- 
tion at Berkeley, Cal., on Oct. 11, when 
he played before a packed house in Har- 
mon Gymnasium of the University of 
California. Elman was accompanied by 
Philip Gordon. Elman’s program was 
composed of mildly amorous music. 

* * * 


At the Donation Day entertainment 
given for the benefit of Bethesda Hospital 
on Oct. 19 at the Church of the New 
Jerusalem, Cincinnati, the musical num- 
bers given by Constance Baur, soloist; 
Willard Tallentire, violinist, and Bristow 
Hardin, pianist, were highly appreciated. 
All of the artists are members of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music fac- 


ulty. 
* ¢ ®e 


Dorothy Schmidt, instructor in aes- 
thetic dancing, gave a delightful demon- 
stration of the art of rhythmic expres- 
sion recently at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music in the concert hall. She 
was accompanied by Miss Nealy and Miss 
Barge, both students of the conservatory. 
Mozelle Bennett, of the violin depart- 
ment of the conservatory, gave several 
numbers, accompanied by Bristow Har- 
din, also a member of the faculty. 


* * 


A program was given recently at the 
Temple of Music, Tacoma, Wash., by the 
following students: Hiram Tuttle, di- 
rector of the Standard Grand Opera 
Company; William Sinding, Vera Reed, 
Doris Van House, Ruth Fangsred, Paul 
Wilson, Elizabeth Younglove, Electa 
Havel, Irene Olson, Herbert Wells, Jen- 
nie. Johnson, Rose McClaughlin, Ester 
Waterman and Daniel Simmons. 


At a benefit concert given by the 
Seattle, Wash., Federation of Musical 
Clubs, Oct. 6, the soloists appearing on 
the program were Mme. Mary Louise 
Clary, contralto; F. I. Whitman, tenor; 
Myrna Neonetta Jack, violinist; Betty 
Rogers, dancer. Choral numbers were 
given by the Norwegian Male Chorus, 
Rudolph Moller director, and the Swed- 
ish Male Chorus, H. P. Sather director. 


* * * 


A large audience heard the concert 
given under the auspices of St. William’s 
Church, Friday night, Oct. 13, at Men- 
delssohn Hall, Rockford, Ill., by Miss 
Lillian Wright, mezzo-soprano; Raymond 
Harmon, tenor, both of Chicago, and 
Alice Schmauss, violinist. This served 
as the début of Miss Schmauss. Miss 
Schmauss is a — of Marie Weldon of 
Rockford and of Guy Herbert Woodward 
of Chicago. 

x * * 

Marie Gaswiler, pianist, who recently 
returned from several years’ study 
abroad, has opened a studio in Tacoma, 
Wash. The first of a series of monthly 
meetings was held recently by pupils of 
Zara Darrow, of Tacoma, Wash. The 
program was given by Gracia Downs, 
Derris Darrow, Shedon Downs, Edwin 
Dahlgren, Don Darrow, Nelson Downs, 
Anoe Dahlgren, Ellena Hart, Mrs. R. H. 
Brown and Winifred Downs. 


* * * 


A musical was given by Mrs. Fred- 
erick Bently for the members of the 
Musical Art Society in Seattle, Wash., 
Oct. 12. The program was given by 
Mrs. Dai Steele Ross, contralto; Mrs. E. 
Franklin Lewis, pianist; Mrs. Sarah A. 
Thornton, dramatic reader; Mrs. Claire 
E. Farnsworth, contralto, and Mrs. 
Bently, accompanist. Harry Krinke pre- 
sented his pupils, George Belkema and 
Reuben Beckwith, in recital at Fischer 
Hall, Oct. 12. 

* * a 

The first rehearsal of the chorus of 
the Music Festival Association of New- 
ark, N. J., was held on Oct. 18. Mohr’s 
cantata, “To the Genius of Music,” was 
performed by the following members: 
Tenors, Ernest A. Burkhardt, Harry M. 
Biggin, George J. Kirwan and Claude W. 
Velsor; basses, John Kreitler, Nicholas 
J. Tynan, Elmer E. Ross and Millard 
Roubaud. The soprano soloist was May 
Korb and the director Sidney A. Bald- 
win. The chorus was under the baton 
of C. Mortimer Wiske. 


oe. 


The Rockford (Ill.) Mendelssohn Club 
opened its year’s program with a concert 
Thursday afternoon, Oct. 12, presenting 
Cadman’s cycle, “The Morning of the 
Year,” sung by Mrs. Ernest Atkins, so- 
prano; Mrs. Oscar Keller, contralto; Mr. 
Myron E. Barnes, tenor, and Mr. Sum 
ner Miller, basso, with Mrs. Fred Mof- 
fatt at the piano. A brief program of 
chamber music by a trio including, Mr. 
Joseph Copeland, ’cellist; Miss Beth 
Barningham, violinist, and Mrs. Moffatt 
pianist, preceded the song cycle. 

* * * 


Limestone College, Gaffney, S. C.. 
opened with a large registration in Sep 
tember. The music faculty gave its firs! 
recital for the session on Oct. 20. Thi 
director, Frank L. Eyer, gave orga 
numbers, and Mary S. Blair, Mirian 
Howard and Helen Gooding, three ne\ 
members of the faculty, appeared to gox 
advantage in piano and vocal works. 
Eyer spent the entire summer in Boston, 
doing advanced organ work with John 
Herman Loud, and attended the Na- 


tional Association of Organists in 
Springfield in August. 
* * + 


Winners of the scholarships offered by 
the faculty of Studio Hall, Washington, 
D. C., are announced as follows: Ed- 
ward Kane, piano; Katharine Keliher 
and Juan B. Saldana, singing; Eleanor 
Griffith, dramatic art; Alva Robinson, 
interpretive dancing; Irine Ludwig, 
voice expression. These scholarships ar: 
the offers of C. W. O’Connor, Alwarda 
Casselman, Ethel Noble Johnson and 
Charlotte Hogan. A student recital of 
merit was given recently at Studio Hall 
by Marion Ballinger, pianist, and Ches 
ter LaFollette, violinist. 

+ * + 


The following music teachers have r 
opened their studios for the coming sea- 
son in Tacoma, Wash.: Frederick W. 
Wallis, John J. Blackmore, Olof Bull, 
F. Munro Planque, Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, 
Clara Mighell Lewis, Fritz Kloepper. 
Albany Ritchie, John W. Jones, Louise 
Rollwagon, Katherine N. Rice, Mary 
Humphrey King, Hiram Tuttle, W. R. 
Hedley, Gertrude M. Horner, Signor 
Camillo d’Alessio, Lucile Preston, Sophie 
A. Preston, Sewell S. Snypp, Miss Gleim, 
Coralie A. Flaskett, Marie Gashweiler, 
Nelson Morrison, Margaret McAvoy, 


Bessie E. Hard, Margaret Ella Persing, 
Katherine Robinson, 
Ethel M. Leach. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 


Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Saturday of the week preced- 
ing the date of publication. Bookings for a 
period covering only two weeks from date of 
publication can be included in this list. 





Individuals 


Adler, Clarence.—New York (Hotel Plaza), 
Nov. 3. 

Baker, Martha Atwood.—Salem, Mass., Oct. 
30; Brattleboro, Vt., Nov. 8; Arlington, Mass., 
Nov. 12; Beverly, Mass., Nov. 12. 

Auld, Gertrude.—New York (Comedy Thea- 
ter), Nov. 1 

Barstow, Vera.—Elmira, N. Y., Nov. 9. 

Bauer, Harold.—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Nov. 10 and 12. 

_ Beach, Mrs. H. H. A.—Milwaukee, Wis., 
Nov. 2; Lakeview, Chicago, Ill., Nov. 6. 

Beebe, Carolyn.—New York (Columbia Uni- 
versity), Nov. 11. 

Besekirsky, Wassily.—Providence, R. L, 
Dec, 7. 

Biggs, Richard Keys.—Brooklyn 
High School), Oct. 29. 

Brockway, Howard.—New York (Cort The- 
ater), Oct. 29. 

Buckhout, Mme.—Brooklyn, Oct. 27; New 
York, Nov. 4; Salamanca, N. Y., Bradford, 
Pa., Olean, N. Y., Nov. 14, 15, 16; Brooklyn, 
Nov. 23. 

Butler, Harold L.—White City, Kan., Oct. 
28; Council Grove, Nov. 6; Solomon, Kan., 
Nov. 8; Gardner, Nov. 13. 

Cadman, Charles Wakefield.—St. Louis, 
Nov. 9; Chicago recital (Ziegfeld Theater), 
Nov. 15. 

Clark, Charles W.—New York 
Hall), Nov. 3. 

Claussen, Julia.—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Oct. 30. 

Clemens, Clara.—New York (4®olian Hall), 
Nov. 13 

Cochems, Carl.—Minneapolis, Nov. 5. 

Cole, Ethel Cave.—Boston, Nov. 6; Water- 
town, N. Y., Nov. 13; Pittsburgh, Dec, 15. 

Cord, Fay.—In October. Bozeman, Greaf 
Falls, Helena, Butte, Montana; Spokane, 
Davenport, Ellensburg, Everett, Belling: 
ham, Washington; Moscow, Fayette, Boise, 
Pocatello, Idaho; Forest Grove, Eugene, 
Corvallis, Medford, Salem, Portland, Baker, 
Oregon; Ogden, Utah; Canyon City, Colo. 

Copeland, George.—Boston, Nov. 6; New 
York (®£olian Hall), Nov. 21. 

Craft, Marcella.—Dayton, O., Nov. 3; New 
York (4®olian Hall), Nov. 11. 

Czerwonky, Richard.—Minneapolis, Oct. 29. 

Dayton, Katharine.—New York, Nov. 1. 

Del Valle, Loretta.—Allentown, Pa., Oct. 
30; Easton, Pa., Nov. 1; Cornell University 
(Ithaca), Nov. 11; Huntington, Pa., Nov. 20; 
Altoona, Pa., Nov. 21; Harrisburg, Pa., Dec. 
1; Sherry’s Salon, New York, Dec. 19 

De Bruyn, Roger, and Merced de Pina.— 
New York (4®olian Hall), Oct. 31. 

Destinn, Emmy.—Worcester, Mass., Nov. 

De Moss, Mary Hissem.—Schenectady (N. 
Y.), Nov. 2; Poughkeepsie, Nov. 20 

De Treville, Yvonne.—Indianapolis, Nov. 12 
(Soloist Symphony Orchestra). 

Dilling, Mildred.—Chicago, Oct. 29; Youngs- 
town, O., Oct. 30; Cleveland, O., Oct. 31. 

Dimitrieff, Nina.—New York (®olian Hall), 
Nov. 11. 

Dostal, George.—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Oct. 29. 

Edvina, Madame.—Chicago, Nov. 7; Winni- 
peg, Nov. 13. 

Elman, Mischa.—New 
Hall), Nov. 9, 10. 

Elvyn, Myrtie.—Kokomo, Oct. 28. 


(Boys’ 


(A£olian 


- 
‘. 


York (Carnegie 


Fay, Maude.—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Nov. 8. 

Ferguson, Bernard.— Worcester, Mass., 
Nov. 6. 


Fique, Katherine Noack.—New York (As- 
tor), Nov. 1; Hoboken, N. J., Nov. 12. 

Fique, Carl.—Brooklyn, Oct. 29; Brooklyn, 
Nov. 12. ; 

Fischer, Adelaide.—Chicago, Oct. 28; Mil- 
waukee, Nov. 2. 

Friedberg, Carl.—New York, Nov. 9, 19. 

Frisch, Povla.—Glens Falls, Oct. 30; Grand 
Rapids, Nov. 2, 3; New Haven, Conn., Nov. 7; 
Cleveland, O., Nov. 10; Buffalo, Nov. 14. 

Gabrilowitsch, Ossip.—New York (A#olian 
Hall), Nov. 1. 

Ganz, Rudolph.—New York, Dec. 15. 

Gerard, Frederic.—Defiance, Nov. 8; 
cago, Nov. 11; Marshalltown, Nov. 13. 

Gideon, Henry L.—.Boston, Oct. 29; Brook- 
lyn, Nov. 29; Dec. 13; Rochester, Jan. 10; 
Boston, Feb. 11; Arlington, Mass., Feb. 15; 
Roxbury, Feb. 27; Lawrence, Mar. 13. 

Giorni, Aurelio.—New York (£olian Hall), 
Nov. 6. ; 

Glenn, Wilfred.—New York Scottish Soci- 
eties, Nov. 10. 

Gluck, Alma. 
Nov. 11. 

Gotthelf, Claude.—Kenilworth, Oct. 28; Chi- 
cago (Aft.), Maywood (Eve.), Oct. 31; Ox- 
ford, O., Nov. 4; New York, Nov. 9; Brooklyn, 
Nov. 10; Hackensack, N. J., Nov. 13; Phila- 
delphia, Nov. 14. 

Granville, Charles Norman.,—New York, 
Recital, Nov. 8; Pittsburgh, Recital, Carnegie 
Hall, Nov. 10: Lowell, Mass., Jan. 23; Roselle, 
N. J., Jan. 29. ; 

Grainger, Percy.—New York (®olian Hall), 
Nov. 9. 

Grasse, Edwin.—New York (®olian Hall), 
Nov. 10. , 

Gullbert, Yvette——New York (Maxine El- 
liott Theater), Nov. 3, 5, 10, 12, 17, 19, 24, 26; 
Dec. 1, 3, 8, 10, 15, 17, 22, 29, 31. 

Gurin, Kathryn Platt.—Brooklyn, Oct. 29. 

Gurowitsch, Sara.—Raton, Oct. 28, 29; Las 
Vegas, Oct. 30; Sante Fé, Oct. 31; Mesille 
Park, Nov. 1, 2, 3; Morenci, Nov. 4, 5; Clif- 
ton, Nov. 6; Tucson, Nov. 7; Tempe, Nov. 8; 
Phoenix, Nov. 9; Jerome, Nov. 10; Clark- 
dale, Nov. il. . 

Hackett, Arthur.—St. Joseph, Mo., Nov. 6; 
Des Moines, Nov. 8; Duluth, Nov. 10; Wor- 
cester, Mass., Nov. 11. 

Hamlin, George.—Chicago, Nov. 18. 

Harrison, Charles.—New York City, Nov. 
5 (Harris Theater), with Russian Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Harrison, Margaret.—Jersey City, Nov. 9. 


Chi- 





New York (Carnegie Hall), 


Havens, Raymond.—Boston (Jordan Hall), 
Oct. 31. 


Hazzard, Marguerite.—Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; 
Dec. 1. 

Hemenway, 
Mass., Nov. 16. 
wen Frieda.—New York (A®olian Hall), 

ov. 5. 

Henry, Harold.—New York, Nov. 6; Bos- 
ton, Nov. 7. 

Herschmann, Arthur.—New York (®olian 
Hall), Nov. 9. 

Heyward, Lillian B.—Brooklyn (Nightin- 
gale Club), Nov. 11. 

Hinshaw, W. W.—Baltimore, Oct. 30; Rich- 
mond, Va., Oct. 31; Petersburg, Va., Nov. 1. 

Hissem-De Moss, Mary.—Schenectady, N. 
Y., Nov. 2; Poughkeepsie, Nov. 20. 

Hoffman, Liora.—New York, Oct. 31; (Cort 
Theater). 

Hoilterhoff, Leila.—Schenectady, N. Y., Oct. 
28; New York, Nov. 27. 

Hubbard, Havrah (Cperalogues).—Nov. 4, 
Oxford; Nov. 9, New York; Nov. 10, Brook- 
lyn; Hackensack, N. J., Nov. 13; Philadelphia, 
Nov. 14. 

Ingram, Frances.—New York  (®£olian 
Hall), Nov. 6. 

Jefferds, Geneva.—Lynn, Mass., Nov. 23. 

Kaiser, Marie.—Elgin, Ill., Oct. 30; Aurora, 
Oct. 31; Rock Island, Noy. 2; Blue Island, IIl., 
Nov. 3; Chicago, Nov. 4; Newark, Nov. 6; Mt. 
Vernon, Nov. 7; Defiance, Nov. 8; Marion, 
Nov. 9; Carey, Ill., Nov. 10; Marshalltown, 


Harriet Sterling.—Beverly, 


Nov. 13 

Kellerman, Marcus.—Raton, New Mexico, 
Oct. 28; Las Vegas, Oct. 30; Sante Fe, Oct. 
31; Mesilla Park, Nov. 1, 2, 3; Morenci, Ari- 
zona, Nov. 4, 5; Clifton, Ariz., Nov. 6; Tuc- 
son, Nov. 7; Temple, Nov. 8; Phoenix, Nov. 
9; Jerome, Nov. 10; Clarkdale, Nov. 11, 12, 13, 
14; Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 15, 16; Beaver 
Dam, Wis., Nov. 17, 18; Dubuque, Ia., Nov. 
19; Freeport, Ill., Nov. 20; Maysville, Ky., 
Nov. 21, 22; Richmond, Va., Nov. 23 and 
Dec. 7. 

Kreidier, Louis.—Nov. 13 to Jan. 20, Chi- 
cago Opera Company; Dec. 31, Chicago Apollo 
Club, ‘‘Messiah.’”’ 

Kreisler, Fritz.—Ann Arbor, Mich., Nov. 8. 

Krueger, Adele.—Chicago, Dec. 9. 

Lada.—Newark, N. J., Nov. 20. 


Leginska, Ethel.—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Nov. 2. 
Levitzkli, Mischa.—New York (®olian 


Hall), Nov. 16. 

Levin, Christine.—Brooklyn, Nov. 10. 

Lindgren, Lydia.—Worcester, Mass., Nov. 
5 (National Swedish Federation). 

Littlefield, Laura.—Bostoii, Dec. 13. 
oe OEE Robert.—New York (4®olian Hall), 
Nov. 2. 

Liewellyn, Vida.—Monticello, Ill., Nov. 21. 

Lund, Charlotte.—New York (4®£olian Hall), 
Oct. 28: Iowa State University, Oct. 31; Chi- 
cago, Nov. 5. 

Macmillan, Francis.—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Oct. 28. 

Madriquera, Paquita.—New York (®£olian 
Hall), Nov. 4. 

Mannes, Mr. and Mrs. David.—New York 
(A£olian Hall), Oct. 31, Nov. 21. 


Matzenauer, Mme. Margarete.—New York, 
Dec. 14 and 15, with N. Y. Philharmonic. 

Mertens, Louise.—New York, Oct. 27. 

Meyn, Heinrich.—New York, Nov. 14. 

Miller, Christine.—New York City (®%olian 
Hall), Oct. 31; Newark, N. J., Nov. 13: Lan- 
caster, Pa., Nov. 21; Mansfield, O., Dec. 4; 
State College, Pa., Dec. 8; Boston (Symphony 
Hall), Dec. 17 and 18; Chicago (Auditorium), 
Dec. 29 and 31. 

Morrisey, Marie.—Philadelphia, Dec. 21 
(Messiah). 

Moses, Myrtle.—New York, Recital, Nov. 2; 
Nov. 13 to Jan. 20, Chicago Opera Company. 

Mylott, Bva.—New York (Aeolian Hall), 
Nov. 10. 

Niessen-Stone (Matia).—New York, Nov. 5. 

Northrup, Grace.—Brooklyn, Nov. 10; 
Springfield, Mass., Dec. 31. 

Orrell, Lucille.—Irvington, N. Y., Oct. 2: 
Plainfield, N. J., Nov. 1. 

Ornstein, lLeo.—Houston, Tex., Nov. 29: 
Atlanta, Nov. 2; Northampton, Mass., Nov. 
10; Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 12. 

Paderewski, Ignac.—New York 
Hall), Nov. 5. 

Peege, Charlotte.—Providence, R. I., Novy. 
28; Warren, O., Mar. 5; Alliance, O., Mar. 6; 
New Philadelphia, O., Mar. 7. 

Pelton-Jones, Frances.—Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Nov. 7; Washington, Dec. 1: New York (Co- 
lumbia University), Dec. 16; Hackensack, N. 
J., Jan. 18. 

Parks, Elizabeth.—Philadelphia, 
Providence, Jan. 26. 

Persinger, Louis.—San Francisco, Oct. 31: 
Sacramento, Nov. 11; San Francisco, Nov. 16. 

Powell, John.—New York, Nov. 8; New 
York (4®olian Hall), Nov. 18. 

Purdy, Constance.—Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 11; 
Dunkirk, N. Y., Nov. 13; Erie, Pa., Nov. 14: 
Meadville, Pa., Nov. 16; Ashtabula, Ohio, 
Nov. 17. 

Rasely, George.—New York, Oct. 28. 

Reardon, George Warren.—Oneonta, N. Y., 
Oct. 30; Gloversville, N. Y., Oct. 31: Geneva, 
N. Y., Nov. 1; Canandaigua, N. Y., Nov. 2: 
Montclair, N. J., Nov. 7; Brooklyn, Nov. 9: 
Biltmore Hotel, New York, Nov. 11; Ossining, 
N. Y., Nov. 14: Malone, N. Y., Nov. 21: Og- 
densburg, N. Y., Nov. 22; Potsdam, N. Y., 


(Carnegie 


Dec. 28; 


Nov. 23. 
wr Rudoiph.—Nov. 21, Manitowoc, 
Ss 


Ricker, Katherine.—Burlington, Vt., Nov. 2. 

Roberts, Emma.—Rochester, Oct. an: 
Lynchburg, Va., Nov. 21; New York (olian 
Hall), Nov. 23. 

Rogers, Francis.—Brooklyn, Nov. 20: New 
York (Comedy Theater), Nov. 22. 

Rubinstein, Beryl.—New York 
Hall), Nov. 4. 

Russell, Olive.—Boston, Nov. 16. 

Sapin, Cara.—Milford, Mass., Nov. 5: Wor- 
cester, Mass, Nov. 6 4 


Samaroff, Mme. Olga.—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Oct. 28. 

Sandby, Herman.—Chicago, Nov. 29. 
. i Carl.—New York (A®olian Hall) 
yet. . 


Schnitzer, Germaine.—New York, (Car- 
negie Hall), Nov. 30. 

Schofield, Edgar.—Winnipeg. Nov. 13: Wd- 
monton, Nov. 16; Calgary, Nov. 20: Van- 
couver, B. C., Nov. 23 


Schumann-Heink, Mme.—New York (Car- 
negie Hall). Oct. 30. 

Seagle, Oscar.—New York City, Oct. 30: 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Nov. 2, 3: Cleveland, 
Ohio, Nov. 7; Northfield, Minn., Nov. 10: 
Faribault, Minn., Nov. 11. 


(A£olian 


Seydel, Irma.—New York, Oct. 28: Fall 
River, Nov. 1; Providence, R. I., Nov. 37 


Hartford, Conn., Nov. 6: Concord, Mass., Nov. 
8; Mansfield, Mass., Nov. 20. 

Sharlow, Myrna.—Jackson, Mich., Oct. 30: 
St. Joseph, Mich., Oct. 31; Traverse City, 
Mich. Nov. 2. 


Shawe, Loyal Phililips.—Providence, R. L., 
Nov. 12; Attleboro, Mass., Nov. 17. 

Spalding, Albert.—New York (4¢olian Hall), 
Oct. 28; Allentown, Pa., Oct. 30; Easton, Pa., 
Nov. 1; Princeton University, Nov. 3; Bos- 
ton, Nov. 4; Cornell University (Ithaca), Nov. 
11; Evanston, Ill., Nov. 14; Yale University, 
Nov. 16; New York (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 18; 
New York (¢olian Hall), Nov. 19; Altoona, 
Pa., Nov. 21; Middletown, O., Nov. 23; Cleve- 
land, Nov. 24; Harvard University, Nov. 27; 
New York (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 29; Harris- 
ee Dec. 1; New York (4®@olian Hall), 
Dec. 


Spiering, Theodore.—New York (®olian 
Hall), Nov. 3 : 

Spencer, Eleanor.—New York (®olian 
Hall), Nov. 7. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert.—Utica, Nov. 1; 


New York (Mozart Society), Nov. 4; Rich- 


mond, Va., Nov. 22. 

Stephenson, Arnolde.—New York 
Hall), Dec. 7. ; 

Sundelius, Marie.—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Nov. 6; New York (Metropolitan 
Opera), Nov. 13; New York (Astor), Nov. 28. 

Sutro, The Missés.—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Oct. 29. ‘ 

Van Dresser, Marcia.—Boston, Nov. 6; Chi- 
cago Opera, Nov. 13. ; 

Van Vliet, Cornelius.—Minneapolis, Oct. 29 
and Dec. 1. 

Wheeler, William.—New York (olian 
Hall), Nov. 2. 


(A#olian 





White, James Westley.—Pittsburgh, Oct. 
29; Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 7. 
Whitehill, Clarence.— Worcester, Mass., 


Nov. 7. ‘ 

Wilkinson, Winston.—Beloit, Wis., Oct. 28; 
Rockford, Ill., Oct. 30; Beaver Dam, Wis., 
Oct. 31. : 

Williams, Grace Bonner.—Whitman, Mass., 
Nov. 8; Taunton, Mass., Nov. 14; Boston, 
Nov. 21. a ’ 

Wyman, Loraine.—New York (Cort Thea- 
ter), Oct. 29. 

Zeisler, Fannie 
Nov. 3 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Apollo Quartet.—Salem, Mass., Oct. 30. 

Biltmore Musicales.—Hotel Biltmore, New 
York (morning), Nov. 3, 10; Dee. 1, 15; Jan. 
12, 26; Feb. 9, 23. . 

Boston Symphony Orchestra.—New York 
Concerts (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 2, 4, 30; Dec. 2. 

Bostonia Sextet Club.—Anderson, Ind., Nov. 
9: Columbus, Ind., Nov. 10; Bloomington, IIL, 
Nov. 11; Frankfort, Ind., Nov. 138; Holland, 
Mich., Nov. 14; Benton Harbor, Mich., Nov. 
15; Herkimer, N. Y., Nov. 17; Hudson Falls, 
N. Y., Nov. 20. ; 

Chicago Symphony  Orchestra.—Detroit, 
Oct. 30: Cleveland, Oct. 31; Apollo Musical 
Club, Nov. 6; University of Chicago, Nov, 7; 
Orchestra Hall, Nov. 9; Milwaukee, Nov. 13; 
Oak Park, Nov. 20; Milwaukee, Nov. 27; 
Orchestra Hall, Nov. 30. oan 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra.—Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Oct. 27, 29; Dayton, Ohio, Nov. 3. 

Elsa Fischer String Quartet.—Bioomfield, 
Nov. 13; Newark, Nov. 17; Brooklyn, Nov. 25. 

Criterion Quartet.—Oneonta, N. Y., Oct. 30; 
Gloversville, N. Y., Oct. 31; Geneva, N. = 
Nov. 1; Canandaigua, N. Y., Nov. 2; Mont- 
clair, N. J., Nov. 7; Beethoven Club, New 
York City, Nov. 11; Ossining, N. Y., Nov. 14; 
Brooklyn, . ¥., Nov. 19; Malone, N. Y., 
Nov. 21; Ogdensburg, N. Y.,. Nov. 22; Pots- 
dam, N. Y., Nov. 23; Maplewood, N. J.; 
Chaminade Club of Brooklyn. 

Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra (Conduc- 
tor Adolf Tandler).—Los Angeles, Cal., Nov. 
17, 18; Dec. 1, 2; Dec. 15, 16; Jan. 5, 6; Jan. 
19, 20: Feb. 2, 3; Feb. 16, 17; March 2, 3, 16, 
17: Apen &, 7. 

Fiqué Vocal Quartet.—New York (Astor), 
Nov, 1. 

Flonzaley Quartet.—New York (®olian 
Hall), Nov. 28; Dec. 29; Jan. 23; March 13. 

Gamble Concert Party.—Chadbourn, N. C., 
Oct. 28: Hartsville, S. C., Nov. 6; White- 
water, Wis., Dec. 5; Mt. Morris, Ill., Dec. 6; 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., Dec. 8; La Fayette, 
La., Dec. 12: Jennings, La., Dec. 14; Port 
Arthur, Tex., Dec. 16. 

Kneisel Quartet.—New York (®olian Hall), 
Nov. 14; Dec. 5; Jan. 9; Feb. 6; March 6; 
April 3. 

Evening Mail Hall), 
Nov. 8. 

Mannes, David and Clara.—New York, Nov. 
11 (Washington Irving High School). 

Margulies Trio.—New York (®olian Hall), 
Nov. 7; Jan. 16; Feb. 20. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Minn- 
eapolis, Nov. 3, 17; Dec. 1, 15, 29; Jan. 12, 19; 
Feb. 23; March 9, 16, 30; Sunday Afternoon 
Popular Concerts: Oct. 22, 29; Nov. 5, 12, 19, 
26; Dec. 3 Young People’s Concerts: Friday 
afternoons, Nov. 10; Dec. 8; March 2, 23. 
uvIIOm’) YIOX MON—'SAJ|O ‘J9RENH pesw 
Hall), Jan. 6; March 9. 

New Chamber Music Society.—New York 
City (Columbia College). Nov. 11: Summit, N. 
J., Nov. 28: Newark, N. J., Dec. 18; New York 
City (A®olian Hall), Jan. 2; New York City 
(A£olian Hall), Feb. 27; Bridgeport, Conn., 
April 9. 

Orchestral Society of New York.—New York 
(Cort Theater), Nov. 5; Dec. 10; Feb. 11. 

People’s Symphony Concerts.—New York 
(Washington Irving High School), Oct. 27; 
Nov. 11, 24: Dec. 29; Jan. 18, 26: Feb. 10, 23; 
March 10, 23: April 7. 

Philharmonic Society of New York.—(Car- 
negie Hall), Nov. 9, 10 (Mischa Elman, solo- 


Bloomfield.— Minneapolis, 


Concert (Carnegie 


ist), 12. 
Russian Symphony Orchestra.—F lint, Mich., 
Oct. 28; Oswego, . Y., Oct. 30; Toronto, 


Nov. 14, 16: Quehec, Nov. 17; Uniontown, 
Pa., Nov. 23; Clarksburg, W. Va., Nov. 24 
(mat.): Marietta, Ohio, Nov. 24 (eve.); Nor- 
folk, Va., Nov. 27; Richmond, Va., Nov. 28; 
Roanoke, Va., Nov. 29: Charlotte, N. C., 
Dec. 22. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra.—St. Louis, 
Nov. 12: Hannibal, Mo., Nov. 13; Columbia, 
Mo., Nov. 14; St. Louis, Nov. 17, 18, 19, 24, 25, 
26; East St. Louis, Ill., Nov. 28; St. Louis, 
Dec. 1, 2, 3; Urbana, Ill., Dec. 4; Lafayette, 
Ind., Dec. 5: Greencastle, Ind., Dec. 6; Day- 
ton, Ohio, Dec. 7; St. Louis, Dec. 10, 15, 16. 
7, 2 B, . we BD Vt Jan. 7, 9, 22, 13, i, 
19, 20, 21, 26, 27, 28; Feb. 4, 8, 10, 11, 16, 17, 
18, 23, 24, 25; March 4, 9, 10, 11, 16, 17, 18, 23, 
24, 25: Columbia, Mo., March 5. 

Symphony Society of New York.—A®olian 
Hall, Oct. 27, 29 (Zimbalist, soloist); Asolian 
Hall, Nov. 5 (Frieda Hempel, soloist), Nov. 
10, 12 (Harold Bauer, soloist). 

Tollefsen Trio.——Manitowoc, Wis., Oct. 27; 
Bedford, Ind., Oct. 30; Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 
31; New Orleans, La., Nov. 4; Macon, Ga., 
Nov. 6: Hendersonville, N. C., Nov. 8; Greens- 
boro, N. C., Nov. 9; Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 13. 

White Trumpet Quartet, Edna.—Brooklyn, 
Oct. 29: Jamaica, Oct. 29; Brooklyn, Nov. 5 
(mat.); Jamaica, Nov. 5 (eve.); New York 
(Carnegie Hall). Nov. 6; Brooklyn, Nov. 12, 
19, 21, 26: New York, Dec.-7, 24, 31. 


Zoeliner Quartet.-—Faribault, Minn., Oct. 30: 
Mankato, Minn., Oct. 31 








FAY CORD, WELL-KNOWN 
BOSTON SOPRANO, TO 
MAKE WESTERN TOUR 








Fay Cord, Young American Soprano, of 
Boston 


Boston, Oct. 7.—Fay Cord, the well- 
known soprano of this city, left Chicago 
recently on an extensive tour of the 
Western Coast. In her company are 


William Morse Rummel, violinist, and 
Henry Kelly, baritone and pianist. 

Miss Cord’s tour wi!l keep her in the 
West until Christmas time, when she will 
return to this city and concertize exten- 
sively through the East. Since return- 
ing from Europe, where she was favor- 
ably acclaimed for her artistic singing 
in Germany, France and England, Miss 
Cord has spent much of her time in 
Boston, where she now makes her home. 
She has toured with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, sung at_ the 
Worcester Festival and was soloist for 
the Cecilia Society of this city last sea 
son. 

Her voice is a lyric soprano of expan- 
sive compass, well schooled and intelli- 
gently controlled. Her attractive stage 
presence and superior musicianship are 
other attributes which make her work 
appealing. 


LINCOLN’S ‘*‘ COMMUNITY SING” 


Formal Meeting a Success—A 
Vocal-Violin Recital 


LINCOLN, NEB., Oct. 20.—Despite a 
rain during the entire day, 1400 Lincoln- 
ites gathered at the City Auditorium for 
the city’s first formal “community sing.” 
The meeting was sponsored by Mayor 
Charles Bryan and by President Frank 
H. Woods of the Commercial Club and 
President Ross P. Curtice of the Com- 
munity Singing Society. A short pro- 
gram by the Nebraska State Band, under 
the ong + of Will Quick, opened the 
festivities, after which the High School 
Chorus sang “La Czarine,” under the di- 
rection of Charles H. Miller, city super- 
visor, who had charge also, of the com- 
munity singing which followed. 

The audience joined heartily in the 
singing of a number of familiar old 
songs, to the accompaniment of a volun- 
teer orchestra. The songs _ included 
“America,” “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
“Columbia, the Gem,” “Come Thou AIl- 
mighty King,” “Love’s Old Sweet Song,” 
and “All Through the Night.” Many 
nationalities were representd in the audi- 
ence. The success of the new project in 
Lincoln’s civic life seems assured, and the 
next concert will take place on Sunday, 
Oct. 30. 

On Tuesday evening, the Lyceum In- 
stitute of Fine Arts presented Laure de 
Vilmar, soprano, and Jean Lamont 
Schaeffer, violinist, in a concert, at the 
Temple Theater. Mme. de Vilmar made 
at this time her first appearance before 
a Lincoln audience and cieanall all by her 
artistic singing. Mr. Schaeffer proved 
himself a violinist of splendid attain- 
ments. They were assisted in the con- 
cert by an orchestra of fifteen pieces, 
which did creditable work under Mr. 
Schaeffer’s direction, and by Bertha 
Nathan, dramatic reader H. G. K. 


First 





La Bonté Wins Success in San Diego 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., Oct. 16.—About 5000 
persons gathered at the organ pavilion 
when Henri La Bonté appeared in a re- 
cital of several arias and ballads. Mr. 
La Bonté won a signal success and re. 
sponded to many encores. W. F. R.z 
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FINDS CHAUTAUQUA TOUR EDUCATES THE ARTIST 











Facing Two Large Audiences Each 
Day, Declares Charles Norman 
Granville, Teaches the Singer 
Repose of Manner, Develops 
Powers of Resistance, and Gives 
Opportunity to Study Vocal 
Weakness—Practicability of 
Programs in English Proven by 


This Baritone 


ECENT years have seen the Chautau- 

qua circuits in this country raise their 
standards. Whereas in former times it 
was almost unheard of for an artist of 
standing to make one of these tours, to- 
day it is considered dignified and within 
the artist’s right to accept such an en- 
gagement. Alice Nielsen and Julia 
Claussen are two distinguished singers 
among the prime donne who have scored 
big successes in this field during the sum- 


mer months, and recently Charles Nor- 
man Granvile, the baritone, came back 
from his second tour under the auspices 
of the Pennsylvania Chautauqua Asso- 
ciation. He is enthusiastic about the 
Chautauqua movement and the oppor- 
tunities it offers for education, mentally, 
artistically and spiritually. Mr. Gran- 
ville says: 

“The realization of. this came to me 
one year ago last June, when I began my 
first tour at Red Bank, N. J. 

“When I was told that I would be 
obliged to sing in a tent my artistic 
sensibilities received a severe shock. It 
needed but one appearance, however, to 
show me the fallacy of the idea that 
beauty and resonance of the singing 
voice—as well as its carrying power— 
would be lost under canvas. 


Educational Value 


“T have yet to find that this is so, and 
whatever difference there may be between 
a tent and a hall, one significant fact 
stands out clear—that is the enthusiasm 
with which all earnest and sincere effort 
is received by this public. This, I think, 
goes far to prove that beauty of voice 
and artistic finish are not entirely lost. 
I use the qualifying adjective here be- 
cause it would be absurd to deny that the 





Statistics of Granville Tour 





Length of tour, 95 days. 
Number of miles covered, 5,000. 
Number of States covered, 13. 
Number of concerts, 188. 
Number of songs sung, 1,230. 
Average number per day, 15. 
Number of auditors, 120,000. 


Health Rules on Tour 





1—No smoking. 

2— No alcoholic drinks. 

3—Good plain food. 

4—Nine hours sleep every night. 
5—A brisk walk every day.. 
6—No vocalizing. 











concert hall is not infinitely more favor- 
able for the artist. I am trying to show 
that the Chautauqua platform has an 
educational value for the artist, as well 
as the public, that is not to be lightly 
passed over. 

“IT know of nothing more inspiring to 
the musician—instrumentalist or vocalist 
—than a large Chautauqua audience 
made up of all classes and ages, all eager 
and alert with joyous anticipation. It is 
nothing less than amazing to find that 
these audiences want—not rag-time and 
other cheap music—but the good things 
—songs that have a message as well as 
beauty of sound and form. It comes as a 
refreshing surprise to learn that they 
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No. 1: Charles Norman Granville, Baritone, and Gabriel L. Hines, Pianist, with their Advance 


“Billboards.”’ No. 2: Mr. 
taken at Mr. Coffin’s 


Agent’s 
Granville, 


Hines, 
Summer 


and Mr. 
No. 3: 


B. Coffin, Conductor, 
Munsonville, N. H. 


Nelson 
Home at 


Reading from the Left: Mr, Granville, Mrs. Granville, Mrs. Acheson and Dr. J. C. Acheson, 


President Pennsylvania College for Women. 
No. 4: At Blue Point, L. |., at the Summer Home of Maud 


son’s Home in Pittsburgh. 


The Picture Was Made at President Ache- 


Balilington-Booth, Left to Right: Mrs. Hines, Mr. Hines, Mr. Granville and Mrs. Ballington. 
Booth, Known as “Little Mother’ of Prison League 


possess a fine discriminating sense, and 
that they will accept only the good; and 
yet, when one considers the marvelous 
influence of the phonograph everywhere, 
it is not so surprising to find that the 
smallest community reveals a most ex- 
cellent knowledge and understanding. 


Growth of Appreciation 


“It is unmistakable evidence of the 
growth and development in musical ap- 
preciation. I would not miss the oppor- 
tunity of contributing to the masses—for 
that is where we must begin to create a 
love for music—my part, however small 
that may be, towards a better knowledge 
and love of the beautiful in music; and 
to impress upon them the fact that our 
own language is beautiful and intelli- 
gible when it is rightly sung. With this 
end in mind I have been singing my en- 
tire programs in English, and with grati- 
fying results. 

“T have run the gamut of emotions in 
presenting my programs portraying the 
tragic, dramatic, grave, tender, humor- 
ous and gay; and in all, I have met with 
a ready response and enthusiasm. The 
task of singing fifteen or sixteen songs 
every day is not an easy one. If any one 
thinks it is, let him try it. But as yet 


I have experienced no unfavorable re- 
sults other than the physical fatigue in- 
duced through continuous travel for over 
three months. 


Valuable Experience 


“The experience is one of great value 
to the artist, for by the regular exercise 
of the vocal organs one develops great re- 
sisting powers of the singing voice. 
Facing two large audiences each day is 
of inestimable value, as it teaches the art- 


ist repose of manner, increases con- 
fidence, and gives one an opportunity to 
study weaknesses—vocally and artistic- 
ally—likewise the proper attitude in 
which to appear before the public, which 
demands, above all, absolute naturalness 
and simplicity of manner. 

“Altogether—to appear upon a Chau- 
tauqua platform for a season is a libera) 
education, and I shall look forward with 
keenest delight to the summer of 1917 
when I shall begin my third successive 
tour under the splendid management of 
Dr. Paul M. Pearson, president of the 
Pennsylvania Chautauqua Association.” 

Mr. Granville’s program included: 

“Until,” Sanderson; “The Wind,” Spross; 
“Let Miss Lindy Pass,” Rogers; “Young Tom 
O’Devon,” Russell; “Allah,” Kramer; “For- 
ever and a Day,” Gilberté; “Mortality” (dedi- 
cated to Mr. Granville), Hines; “It Can Be 
Done” (Chautauqua slogan), Hines; “O, No, 
John, No,” folksong; “A Tragic Tale,” Slater ; 
“Because,” d’Hardelot; “Two Grenadiers,” 
Schumann; “Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorree’’ 
(dedicated to Mr. Granville), Spross; ‘‘There’s 
a Long, Long Trail,” Elliott; ‘Toreador 
Song” (“Carmen’’), Bizet ; Bk al 
en a Leoncavallo; Philosophy, Em- 
meli. 





Pittsburgh Unfurls Its Entertainment in 
a McCormack Demonstration 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Oct. 23.—That ir- 
resistible ballad singer, John McCor- 
mack, who probably has more friends 
to the square inch in Pittsburgh than 
any other singer who comes here, be- 
cause he always delivers the goods, last 
week sang to the largest audience that 
was ever packed into Carnegie Music 
Hall. Seventy students from the. Car- 
negie Technical Schools paid for the 
privilege of standing and that was not 
all—others did the same. All available 
seats on the stage were also sold and 
the downstairs or orchestra and orches- 
tra circle seats brought $3 each. It was 
the first concert of the Heyn series. 

McCormack was at his best and the 
crowd went fairly wild in its enthusiasm. 
It was not stingy either with its ap- 
plause for the others appearing with Mr. 
McCormack, Donald McBeath, violinist, 
and Edwin Schneider, aces. te 
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Maud Allan Fails to Shock New York 
with Her “Vision of Salomé” 


Maud Allan gave her version of “Sa- 
lomé” at the Forty-fourth Street Thea- 
ter, New York, on Thursday and Friday 
afternoons of last week before large au- 
diences. It was the same dance that 
shocked London audiences long ago, but 
it did not have the same effect upon those 
who saw her on these occasions. It was 
an artistic interpretation, realistic and 
an excellent conception of the vampire 
daughter of Herodias. 








Member of Pasmore Trio Weds ’Cellist 
in San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 16.—Mary Pas- 
more, daughter of the well-known teacher 
and composer, Harry B. Pasmore, was 
married last week to Ray Burrell, a ’cell- 
ist. She is a highly accomplished violin- 
ist, who, with her sisters in the Pasmore 
Trio, has toured the United States in 
concert. T. N. 





Manager Sues Julia Claussen 


CHICAGO, Oct. 17—Mme. Julia Claus- 
sen has been made defendant in a suit 
for $10,000 for breach of contract. The 
suit was filed here yesterday by Alma 
Voedisch, who alleges that the noted con- 
tralto broke her agreement to appear 
under her management. F. W. 





MEHILIN 


PIANOS 


Office 27 Union Square 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 





BUSH & LANE 


- 


Pianos and Player Pianos 
Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mich. 








HENRY F. MILLER & SONS 
PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 


yr MILLER 


PIANOS 








KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











WEAVER PIANOS 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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